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THE LONDON SEASON. 


To all who court the gay and festive scenes the following are indispensable :— 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL isa 
delightfully fragrant and transparent tion for the 
HAIR, and as an invigorator and BEAUTIFIER beyond 
all precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion, is unequalled for the radiant bloom it 
im to the cheek ; the softness and delicacy which it 
induces to the hands and arms ; and for removing cuta- 
neous defects. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, for preserving and imparting a Pearl-like 
: Whiteness to the 7 eeth, strengthening the Gums, and for 
giving Fragrance to the Breath. Sold by Chemists and 
4@ Ask for “ ROWLANDS’” Articles. Perfumers, ; 








Now ready, in imperial 8vo., with 13 Lithographic Plates and 65 Engravings on Wood, 
price 18s, cloth, 


THE OLD CROSSES OF 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By CHARLES POOLEY, FS.A., 


Member of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain aud Ireland, and of the Cotteswold Club. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row, 


SUPPLEMENTS 


TO THE 


“ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA.” 





The Supplements to the ‘‘ ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA” which have been for some time 


oat in preparation, are now being issued.—The Second Part of the ‘‘ Geography 
ivision, price 1s, 6d., is published this day, and the other Divisions will follow 
as under :— 


1, GEOGRAPHY ; . 9 Parts, on March Ist. (Parts I. & 17. ready.) 
2.-NATURAL HISTORY . 7 ,, November Ist. 
3. BIOGRAPHY , i Early in 1869, 

In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. 

The Re-Issue of the ‘* English Cyclopedia” in Monthly Volumes of each Division 
alternately, and in Monthly Parts and Weekly Numbers of each Division simultaneously, 
és now in progress. All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept constantly im 
Stock, and may be obtained, by order, of any Bookseller or Newsvender, or direct from the 
Publishers. 

Orrick oF THE “‘ ENcLIsH CycLopzptA,” 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


AURICOMUS FLUID FOR GOLDEN HAIR, 


Harmless as pure water, has the astonishing power of quickly impart- 
ing a rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any colour, 


5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 


UNWIN AND ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
Perfumers to the Royal Family. 
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NEW NOVELS 


TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 





SOONER OR LATER. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of ‘‘ The Silver Cord,” &c, &c,, and Illustrated by 
GeEoRGE Du Maurier. In Two Vols, 


GOLDEN FETTERS. 
By MARK LEMON, Author of ‘‘ Wait for the End,” ‘* Leyton Hall,”. ** Falkner Lyle,”’ 
&e, &c. In Three Vols, ; 


CARLYON’S YEAR. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” In Two Vols. 


DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP; 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
sy M. B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘John and I,” ‘‘ Doctor Jacob,” &e. &c. 
In One Vol, 


JOYCK DORMER’S STORY. 


By JULIA GODDARD, Author of * Adriana,”’ &e., &. In Two Vols. 


HEVER COURT. 
ty R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, Author of “Ralph,” &, In Two Vols, 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


“GRISI,” “ MARIO,” “VIARDOT,” “ BOTTESINI,” “ SIVORI,” “ GRAZIANI,” 
“ROSSINI,” “POLONINI,” “ TAMBURINI,” ETC. ETC. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
By WALTER MAYNARD, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mr. Maynard has been acquainted with most of the musical celebrities of the century, and has 
many pleasant things to tell us of the world of song from Rossini down to . His reminiscences 
of the dear, brown-wigged, pig-feeding, maccaroni-loving maestro are very pleasant. ‘The Enter- 
prising Impresario’ is full of pleasant chit-chat and interesting recollections, and will amuse and 
terest all those to whom the ‘ musical world is dear.””"—The Court Journal. 

“This book is one of the pleasantest which we have had the privilege of reading for a very long 
time. It combines a great deal of information concerning a number of subjects and persons in whom 
the public feel interest, with some admirable general writing, brightened by genuine humour, and 
rendered valuable by keen perception and the authority of experience The book positively 
sparkles with anecdotes, all derived from personal knowledge, of the most famous musical artistes of 
the age, and in its account of Signor Mario, derived from himself, and told in his own words, offers a 
singular attraction which the public will not be slow to appreciate.” —The Sunday Gazette. 


Loxpon : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverte Srreet, E;C. 





‘ 


Miscellanies from the Oxford Ser- 
mons and other Writings of Jonny HENRY 
Newman, D.D. By the Editor of ‘‘ Dean 
Stanley's Scripture Portraits,” and uniform 
with it. [Jn preparation, 


On ‘‘Ecce Homo.” By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guiapstone. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Sister’s Bye-hours. 
Author of “ Studies for Stories.” 
illustrated, 5s. 


La Belle France. By Bessie Parkes- 
Betwoe, Author of “ Vignettes,” “‘ Essays on 
Woman's Work,” &c. Square Svo, illustrated. 


The Man of Birth and the Woman 
of the People. By Marta Scnwarrz. 3 vols., 
post Svo, 31s, 6d. 


Reminiscences of a Highland Pa- 
rish. By NorMAN Macteop, D.D. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 

“One of the most refreshing and delightful 
books which can anywhere be found.”—Scolsman. 


The Disciple, and other Poems. By 
Grorce Macponatp, M.A., Author of 
“Within and Without,” &c. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


Lazarus, and other Poems. By 
FE. H. Pcumprre, M.A. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 5s. 


The Week of Prayer. By the Dean 
of Canterbury. Being an Abridgment of 
“The Year of Prayer,” intended fog Use in 
Schools. 


The Christ of History. By John 
Youno, LL.D. New and Enlarged Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

«The argument is sustained with great dignity, 
and is recommended by its literary ability as well 
as its intrinsic importance.” —Athenevm. 


The Wizard of the Mountain. By 
WituiaM Giteert, Author of ‘‘Dr. Austin’s 
Guests.” 2 -vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

“‘Mr. Gilbert is one of the few real story-tellers 
left tous. He possesses an art almost lost to the 
other followers of his craft—the art of making us 
believe in his thorough sincerity as an artist. As 
a romantic psychvlogist he has no rival.”—Zondon 
Review. 


Poems Written for a Child. By 
Two Frienps. Square 32mo, illustrated, 
3s. 6d. 

“ Happy the children to whom such a bright, 
healthy volume comes. Happy, too, the children 
of older growth that are fortunate enough to 
chance on ‘ Poems Written for a Child’ at their 
bookseller’s : and having curried it home in their 

vocket, assist.in its exposition by some flaxen- 

1aired commentator.” —Churchinan. 


A French Country Family. By 
Madame De Wirt, née Gvuizor. Translated 
by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 

* Madame de Witt is a charming painter of the 
natures and ways of well-nurtured children ; and 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” has 
done good service in giving us this English ver- 
sion of a book which will delight the inmates of 
our nurseries.” — Atheneum, 


By the 


Crown 8vo, 
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Studies of Character from the Old 
Testament. By Tuomas Gururie, D.D. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Essays from ‘‘Good Words.” By 
Henry Rocers, Author of ‘“‘The Eclipse of 
Faith.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Week-Day Sermons. 
Dace, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“We recommend our readers to lay Mr. Dale's 
*Week-day Sermons’ in stock as soon as may be. 
For reading aloud, and exciting friendly discus 
sion,,we hardly know any modern book like it.”— 
The Dean of Canterbury in the Contemporary 
Review. 


Scripture Portraits ; and other Mis- 
cellanies. From the Published Writings of 
A. P. Sranveyv, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. 
By GreorGe Macponatp. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘*Whoever reads this book once will read it 
many times: it shows an almost supernatural 
insight into the workings of the human heart.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Progress of the Working 
Class, 1832 —67. By J. M. Luptow and 
Lioyp Jones. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“We recommend every politician who values 
his reputation, and every intelligent working 
man with half-a-crown to spare, to purchase and 
read it at his earliest opportunity.”—Spectator. 


Lives of Indian Officers, Illustrative 
of the History of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices of India. By JoHn WiLtiam Kaye, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of the War in Afghan- 
istan,” &c. &e. 2 vols., demy Svo, 36s. 

‘© We say at once that more admirably-written 
and interesting narratives are scarcely to be found 
in any literature.”—Atheneum. 


The Reign of Law. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL. Post 8vo, 128. 
“This is a masterly book. . 
sound, mature, ably thought from 
its last.” —Spectator. 


Christ and Christendom}; being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. PLumprre, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, King's College. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Familiar Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscuet, 
Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The Romance of Charity : being an 
Account of some Remarkable Institutions on 
the Continent. By Jonn De Lierpre, Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


The Critical English Testament : 
Being an Adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, 
with numerous Notes, showing the Precise 
Results of Modern Criticism and Exegesis. 
Edited by Rev. W. L. Biackiey, M.A., and 
Rey. James Hawes, M.A. 


| . . 

| Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 
Prayer, and Holy Living. By C. J. Vavanay, 
D.D. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By R. W. 





STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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‘* Nothing could be prettier than this Diamond Edition of the Poet.”— Atheneum. 


THE 


Handy- Volume “ Sbhakspeare.” 


A CHOICE MINIATURE EDITION. 


The Guinea-and-a-half edition when open. The Three-guinea edition when closed. 


This choice Miniatuie Edition of ‘‘Shakspeare” is in 13 Volumes, 52mo size, and 
contains the whole of the Plays, the Poems, and a Glossary. The volumes are printed 
ona slightly toned paper of fine quality, with a new, clear, and readable type, ona 
page free from notes—and the Text has been arranged from a close comparison of the 
most trustworthy editions, with the primary object of obtaining a reading as nearly as 
possible in accordance with what Shakspeare actually wrote. The Handy Volume 
“Shakspeare”’ is to be had in different styles of binding (sce Illustrations), and may be 
seen at the various Booksellers throughout the country. 
The 13 Volumes bound in green cloth, limp, red edges, in a neat cloth case, price 21s, 
bound in crimson French morocco, gilt edges, in an elegant leather 
case, price 31s, 6d. 
bound in the best Turkey morocco, limp, gilt edges, in best morocco 
leather case, with lock, price 3 guineas. ; ; 
bound in the best red Russia, limp, gilt edges, in best Russia leather 
case, with lock, price 3 guineas. 


*.” The 13 Volumes may also be had separately, stitched in paper wrappers, price 1s. 
each, 


” 


Loxpon : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bovverte Srreet, E.C, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SILVER CORD,” 
And Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo, extra cloth, yrice 21s., 


SOONER OR LATER, 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


WITH 17 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


To be had at all Libraries and from all Booksellers throughout the Country. 


A SELECTION OF CRITICAL NOTICES. 
FROM THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘« The characters are excellently drawn. Some of them will possibly be recognised as portraits ; 
but if so, the portraiture is done in thoroughly good taste, for only the salient features and moods— 
which, being patent to the world may be considered as public property—are reproduced. We all 
seem to know, or to have known, men like Penguin, with his ‘ pleasant rolling utterance,’ or Haslop, 
or Jemmy Rydon, or Mangles, with his sincere hard-headed sense, and to have listened to such talk 
as passes at the Octagon Club—a mixture of flippant repartee, real wit, and good tempered cynical 
selfishness, under all of which, though concealed by habitual coolness, lies a morbid apprehension of 
what the world would say or think—fear, in fact, of being laughed at; for at present we dread the 
tongues of men as we used to dread the devil, and it is on the altar of Momus that men now offer, and 
women sacrifice and suffer the most.” 


FROM THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


**¢Sooner or Later’ appears to us the most important and the best considered work that Mr. Brooks 
has yet produced. , . . . We had marked several passages for extract—bright, incisive, sparkling 
epigrams, which condense years of expericnce in a single line ; kindly little touches, instinct with 
charity and real religion ; pleasant phrases full of wise philosophy. But our readers must go to the 
book itself, both for the story and the passages alluded to, We congratulate Mr. Brooks on having 


achieved a real and noteworthy success,” 


FROM THE LONDON REVIEW. 


“It is not often that we mect with a novel of which we can truly say that the plot is highly 
ingenious, the style singularly brilliant, anc the tone thoroughly good ; but these merits are united in 
the case of the book now before us.” 


FROM THE MORNING STAR. 

** What we admire in ‘Sooner or Later’ is its really admirable and brilliant painting of several 
classes and characters of English social life. ‘Sooner or Later’ is a book to read from beginning 
to end, and there are many scenes and chapters in it which are not likely to be dismissed with one 
reading.” 


FROM THE SUN. 


* Tllustrated with great ability by Mr. George Du Maurier, ‘Sooner or Later’ displays Mr. Shirley 
Brooks at his very best.” 


FROM THE GLASGOW HERALD. 
‘The story, with its subtle analysis of character, and its spirited descriptions of society, caunot 
fail to be read from beginning to end with genuine pleasure.” 


Lonpox: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bovvertr Street, E.C. 
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CONTENTS. 


Mademoiselle Mathilde (Chapters XLVIII.—LV.), by Henry Kingsley 
French Fashions, Ancient and Modern (Illustrated). Part II.... 

The Champion's Challenge, by Dutton Cook 

Bird Lore .. 

Shirley’s English Parks, by B. B. Woodward, F.S.A. (with Illustrations) 
Recent Shakspearian Literature (Second Notice) 

Recent Anecdote Biography 

Bulwer’s “ Historical Characters” (Second Notice) 

Last Autumn in Rome 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN.—Macduff's Castle ; Herne’s Oak ; Knight- 
hood and Baronets’ Eldest Sons; Another Plea for Small Birds; Family of Goddard ; 
The Clergy List; Family of Jessop; The Late Countess of H arrington 

ANTIQUARIAN NOTES (Illustrated), by C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 

SCIENTIFIC NOTES, by J. Carpenter 

NUGZ LATINZE (No. XXVL.), by Rev. W. G. Henderson, D.D. 
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The Editor has reason to hope for a continuance of the useful and valuable aid 


All 


which his predecessors have received from correspondents in all parts of 
the country ; and he trusts that they will further the object of the New 
Series, by extending, as much as possible, the subjects of their communica- 
tions: remembering that his pages will be always open to well-selected 
inquiries and replies on matters connected with Genealogy, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, History, Biography, Philology, Folk-lore, Art, Science, Books, and 
General Literature. 


MSS., Letters, &c., intended for the Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, should be addressed to ‘*‘SYLVANUS URBAN,” care of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co., Publishers, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. Authors and (Correspondents are requested to write 
on one side of the paper only, and to insert their names and addresses 
legibly on the first page of every MS. Correspondents are requested to 
send their names and addresses to SYLVANUS URBAN, as no letter can 
be inserted without the communication of the writer’s name and address 
to the Editor. 


Subscribers are informed that cases for binding the volumes of THE GENTLEMAN’S 


An 


MAGAZINE can be ordered from the publishers, through any bookseller, 
price 9d. each. 


old friend of SyLVANUS URBAN wishes to purchase THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE from 1855 to 1865 inclusive, Particulars to be addressed to 
** Americanus,” care of the Editor. 


Another subscriber wants THE GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE for 1769, also for 


1765 (January to June inclusive). He also requires the title-page for the 
year 1771, the last leaf of Index of Names for 1766, the latter part of Index 
to Essays for 1770, and the Index of Names for the same volume. 

S. U. 
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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLey. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE LAST OF ST. MALO. 


SATHILDE had not much trouble. She was at old St. 





there were many poor shipwrights’ and fishermen’s 
wives, both in that quarter next the Sille, and in St. 
Servan, who knew her also through her good works. The tenants 
of her father’s houses were a little shy towards her, for there were 
arrears of rent ; and unless history lies, there was a general disincli- 
nation through France for those few years to the paying of rent. 
The first on whom she called began to talk about repairs; and had 
no room for her, most unfortunately, at that particular time. The 
second could have taken her in, but had no room for her servants ; 
but learning that Mademoiselle’s main object was merely to hire a 
carriage, grew over-pressingly polite, and reminded her of her father’s 
tenant and friend, Laroche, the post-master, who would doubtless 
serve her. This gentleman was so exceedingly delighted at her 
having said nothing about the rent, that he insisted on accompanying 
her down the street in a scull-cap, dressing-gown, and slippers, to 
show her a house which she knew perfectly well—quite as well as 
he did. ‘ Hola, hi! M. Laroche,” he cried, when he was opposite 


to it, “here is an old friend, indeed !’? And when Laroche came 
N. S. 1868, Vor. V. EE 
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out, he kissed his hand to Mademoiselle, and skipped gracefully back 
again. 

Laroche came out, and looked at them,—a square-looking old 
man, whom Adéle and she had always disliked, because he was very 
abrupt and cross with them. She said,— 

*¢ How do you do, M. Laroche ? ” 

He replied, ‘“* Now what the devil brings you here? ” 

*¢T am only come for a carriage, M. Laroche, I suppose you will 
let me have one?” 

“¢T suppose I had better. You want an airing; a drive along the 
Dol road. Yes, I will give you a carriage.” 

“<T want to go . 

“§ ! You are going to Dol, do you hear? You are on 
your first stage to Paris to your father. Are you mad?” 

“ Certainly, M. Laroche,” said Mathilde, with tact. 

*¢ When do you wish to start ?” 

“ T would gladly start to-night, but I had better start now. We are 
very tired, and have eaten nothing, and would gladly rest till night. 
But the Malonins have grown wicked. They have not only arrested 
my English friend, but they have insulted me. I had nothing to give 
them but scorn, and I gave them that until it maddened them.” 

“Come in to Madame Laroche: rest, and make yourselves at 
home,”’ promptly replied Laroche. 

Mathilde walked in, head in air, and paid her compliments to 
Madame Laroche, whom she had known all her life. Madame La- 
roche never rose to receive her, but took great pains in threading her 
needle, saying to a beetle-browed young woman’ who was in the 
room,— 

“ These people must eat: they cannot starve. If I undergo sus- 
picion, they cannot starve. What is there in the house for dinner ? ” 

“‘ There is ham and salad, as madame well knows.” 

“ Can the daughter of the ci-devant D’Isigny, the Breton, eat 
that ? ” asked Madame Laroche. 

Mathilde, seeing Madame’s intention, said, eagerly,— 

“No, madame ; if madame will allow me to say so, We have 
been very sea-sick, and are faint from want. Madame, if we could 
only have a little cold chicken, we would depart at once, and trouble 
no one.” 

Madame took out of her pocket, after long fumbling, an ¢cu, and 
said to the beetle-browed young woman,— 
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“* Go and buy her one, if there be one in this grass-eating town. 
We owe her father money, and she shall not starve.” 

The young woman departed, with a curiously disagreeable look, 
and as soon as she was gone Madame Laroche, who had been look- 
ing steadily at William, pointed her finger at him, pointed to the 
door, and then put her hand against her ear, as if listening. William 
did not understand her, and stared stupidly. 

But Mrs. Bone did. She quietly opened the door with her right 
hand and listened, then she turned and nodded to Madame Laroche. 
This piece of really fine dexterity on the part of Mrs. Bone con- 
firmed William in his foregone conclusion that she was the cleverest 
of the lot. ‘To his dying day he used to tell that story, as proving 
how much cleverer women are than men. 

The instant after Mrs. Bone had raised her head, Madame La- 
roche was on Mathilde’s neck. 

‘** My well-beloved,” she said, “what madness is this? Why 
have you come here? And why, of all houses, did you come to 
this? Do you know that we are suspected? Do you know that 
Laroche is a violent Royalist, and that you could not possibly have 
come to a worse house?” 

‘*] know nothing of these things,” said Mathilde, simply. I 
only know that I always believed M. Laroche to be a very good 
man; but he was always difficile with us, and so I disliked to come 
here. M. Benger brought us.” 

I cannot reproduce the strong language which Madame Laroche 
used with regard to M. Benger. 

‘“* He used to receive your father’s rents, and claims lien on them 
now. He would ruin us, as he will. We shall be interrogated 
to-morrow morning for your being here. We talk republicanism to 
save ourselves, but they know us, and we are ruined.” 

*¢ T will write to my father on this,” said Mathilde. 

“ That is no use. Our time is short, my well-beloved; she will 
be back with the chicken in a moment. See here: where are you 
going with your carriage? Speak low: she may be near.” 

*¢ To Montauban.” 

“Do not go there. It is surrounded by a cordon of patriots. Go 
to Paris to your father. Go and live in the ruins of your father’s 
chateau. Go and live among the wolves at La Garaye. Go any- 
where but there.” 

“*But, dear madame, you so kind. I promised my father. I 

EE2 
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must go; and therefore I go. Can you tell me why they have 
arrested Sir Lionel Somers, my friend ?” 

“Hush! Here she comes,” said Madame Laroche. And the 
beetle-browed young lady came in with the chicken, accompanied by 
M. Laroche. 

It was not a very pleasant dinner. They all sat down together, 
and William sat next the young woman, to whom he showed, in his 
insular way, an extreme repugnance ; for which he accounted, when 
Mrs. Bone taxed him with it afterwards, by saying ‘‘ that he see at 
once that she warn’t no good.” What was wanted at this banquet 
more than anything else, probably, was reticence of speech, in con- 
sequence of the presence of the young woman; which material 
Mathilde of course supplied, by a petulant objurgation of the autho- 
rities who had arrested Sir Lionel Somers, of the miserable deteriora- 
tion of the once good St. Malonins, by a burst of extreme anger at 
hearing of the captivity of the King, and by many other extreme 
indiscretions, which drove her host and hostess nearly mad with fear. 
She entirely, in her strange way, counterbalanced these indiscretions 
by saying that she should write to her friend, M. Marat, to-morrow, 
for he could know nothing of such things. 

“You know M. Marat, then, Mademoiselle?” said Laroche, 
almost eagerly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mathilde. ‘‘ He and I are very old friends. He 
is very fond of me, and I of him, though I have often been scolded 
for liking him.” 

“ He is a good patriot, Mademoiselle,” said Laroche. 

“Yes. He, like myself, loves the people. He is a good patriot, 
though strange in his ways. I also am strange in my ways. I think 
that all those who love the people are.” 

“* Mademoiselle actually knows the patriot Marat, then ? ” growled 
the beetle-browed young woman. 

‘* Bless you, who better? Why, I nursed him when he was ill in 
England, and had not one friend, and no money but what my father, 
gave him.” | 

“* That is indeed true,” said Laroche. And the young woman 
rose and left the room. 

“* You are safe enough now,” said Laroche. ‘ They will see you 
through, these precious patriots, now that they know you are friend 
of Judas Iscariot. Are you going to Montauban? ” 

‘Yes ; I am going to see to my sister.” 
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‘* Get her away from there, and bring her here to one of your 
father’s houses. She is in great danger. Among the Malonins, and 
with your friendship for Marat, you may save her. Mind what I 
say ; I dare say no more. Now, wait quietly for your carriage, and 
commit no more indiscretions.” 

Late in the evening the carriage was waiting on the quay, and her 
lighter luggage had been passed and fetched; so she went out. There 
was a very curious crowd assembled round it, prominent among 
which was the very advanced patriot with whom we made acquaint- 
ance two years or more ago. He was dirtier than before, but much 
the same. The respectable man whom we called the Girondist was 
there also, but was not in any great request. 

“* Here she comes,” said the advanced patriot. ‘‘ This is the 
daughter of D’Isigny the Breton, now at last a patriot, the friend of 
the amiable Marat. See her, and respect her. She is the nurse of 
Marat, and the friend of the people. Know her again.” 

If her mother could only have heard them ! 

She was as safe among them as if she had been in the Tower of 
London ; for by all I can gather, the power of that wonderful wolf, 
Marat, had travelled even as far westward as this, Another thing 
made her safe. D’Isigny was a Malonin, and they attended to what 
he did in Paris. Malonin patriots had brought or sent word that 
D’Isigny had been seen in communication with Marat on distinctly 
two occasions, and in most friendly talk with Robespierre on certainly 
one ; they also knew that he had been grossly insulted in the Con- 
ciergerie by the aristocrats. D’Isigny was turning to the people, 
said the men patriots ; the women would not believe a word of it. 
Had it not been for these facts, I fear that Mathilde would never 
have been allowed to go on to Montauban. 

When Mrs. Bone had got hoisted in, and William was on the 
box, M. Laroche said to the postilion,— 

* Dol.” 

“© Not at all,’’ said Mathilde, very loudly ; ‘I do not want to go 
to that dirty old place at all. You and your Dols again. I want to 
go to Montauban, the seat of my brother-in-law, the Marquis de 
Valognes. He must go first to Dinan, where he must change 
horses, and then by Vasansdire and Vaurien southward to Mont- 
auban, the only decent house left in the country, as it seems to me. 
It is one thing for these patriots to have burnt my father’s chateau, 
though they might have spared that, I think, but it is quite another 
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for them to have burnt La Garaye; that has ruined their cause for 
ever. Iam to be driven to Montauban.” 

Rather too emphatic a young lady to be trusted to her own guid- 
ance in France in 1792. But she was quite safe. ‘The advanced 
patriots rather liked temper and emphasis : and Marat’s name would 
have carried her through anything. 

Said one, “ She is aristocrat at heart still.” 

Said another, ** She never was aristocrat. I know that her father, 
before he came to the people, set her penances for talking the merest 
pure patriotism.” 

Said the first, “‘ There are to be arrests made at Montauban soon : 
that pear is ripe.” 

Said the second, “‘ It is true ; but it is in the circle of Rennes. It 
is no business of ours.” 

Said another, “* But she is good patriot, though extremely indis- 
creet. Would it not be as well to send to the Rennes committee, 
and tell them that this woman is good patriot ?” 

Another said, “‘ The Rennes men are but half-hearted dogs ; 
they are not with the people or with the Revolution.” 

“ But the woman will be arrested,”’ said the first speaker. 

“ Let her be arrested,” said our original advanced patriot, who 
had cursed André Desilles. ‘‘ She is safer in arrest, for she is very 
indiscreet. She is a good woman, but she is better in prison than 
out of it. If she is arrested by the Rennes or central committee, 
we can act then. Leave it alone.” 

And so they did not send any one even to answer for Mathilde’s 
identity. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


MA SCEUR. 


Mrs. Bone went to sleep habitually in positions which would 
have appeared, to any one not so used to her as Mathilde, to be im- 
possible. On this night’s journey she surpassed herself. She seemed 
to slumber most peacefully when going at full speed over a paved 
road, while all Mathilde’s teeth were chattering in her head, and she 
was holding on by the seat; on the other hand, when the carriage 
entered the turf avenue of Montauban, near the middle of the night, 
and began to roll nearly in dead silence over the grass, Mrs. Bone 
woke up and got very lively, waking up Mathilde, who was now 
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dozing off. At the same time William leant back into the carriage 
and said : 

“We are near the castle, mademoiselle ; if you stand up you can 
see it.” 

So she stood up and looked at it. Styx and Cocytus! what an 
awful place! She shuddered, and laid her hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. ; 

They had come up the eastern avenue, and the moon was 
westering and sinking behind the fantastic pinnacles; the whole 
building which rose above their path and barred it, was as black as a 
hearse ; and crowning the catafalque, rushed up the great dominant 
slate-roofed tower, between them and such dim light as there was in 
heaven. Mathilde shuddered and sat down once more. 

They were not expected, and the household was in bed. William’s 
ring at the bell broke the midnight silence, and set a wolf, which was 
prowling among the gaudy flower-beds in the darkness, howling. 
He was answered by others in the forest, until night was hideous. 
Mrs. Bone clutched hold of Mathilde, saying: 

“The dogs are howling, my dear, and there is death in the 
house.” 

Mathilde said, quietly: ‘It is only the wolves,” which by no 
means reassured Mrs. Bone. 

At last there appeared lights, travelling from window to window, 
as if through long corridors; and, after a long parley, the door 
was opened by a hastily-dressed footman, and they were received by 
the old major-domo and another. 

“Tell Madame la Marquise that her sister is come,” said 
Mathilde ; ‘and take us to a room with a fire. Is Father Martin 
here? If he is, awake him; and tell him I am here.” 

The old major-domo despatched one young man to arouse the 
necessary servants, and another to put in motion the extremely 
elaborate machinery necessary for awakening the Marquise. Mean- 
while, he himself attended on our somewhat dazed and scared 
party, and showed them into a drawing-room, which opened into 
another drawing-room, and then into a picture-gallery, and then 
into a banquetting-hall, and then into Lord knows what ; but which 
had an ort of fire still burning in one of its grates. 

The majo-domo excused himself while he made up the fire and 
lighted wax-candles. 

‘“* Mademoiselle had not been expected. He hoped that Made- 
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moiselle would not complain to La Marquise, or still worse to her 
mother, for her reception. The necessary women would be with 
her immediately ; the necessary young men would be aroused. He 
hoped, nay, he felt sure, that Mademoiselle would send in her 
complaint through Father Martin.” 

*<] have no complaint,” she said, in French, somewhat wearily. 
“‘ Bone,” she added in English, “I should go mad in this house.” 

Mrs. Bone submitted that she had hardly been in it long enough 
to know her own mind, and that she thought it beautiful. 

**T daresay you do,” said Mathilde; ‘ but then I don’t. Satin- 
seated chairs, wolves in the flower-garden, and the peasantry 
starving, don’t happen to suit me. Well, we are all as God made 
us. I like fine things as well as another, Bone. Let you and I 
look at these, for they say that there are none such in the world. 
Adéle will be cross at my coming, and will not come down to-night. 
Take that candle, and let us look at these fine things until they 
give us supper, or show us our beds. William, you stay exactly 
where you are, and don’t move your feet ; you should not have come 
on these Turkey carpets at all with your boots.” 

William said that he thought so himself; and asked whether he 
had not better go into the passage, as he called the marble corridor. 

“ Well,” said Mathilde, “ you will hurt the carpet by walking 
over it, but as you can’t stand where you are for ever, and must 
go out some time or another, you had better go out at once.” So 
William went. 

Mathilde and Mrs. Bone rambling through a wilderness of luxury 
greater than Blenheim or Chatsworth, must have been something 
worth seeing. Mrs, Bone highly approved of it, and said it was 
“ Noble,” as indeed it was, in a way, but had remarks to make 
about the state of the fire-grates, and of the droppings of wax- 
candles on priceless carpets ; during which she alluded to certain 
imaginary idle sluts and husseys. Mathilde, whose whole heart was 
waiting for her sister, was querulous and anxious. 

“¢] have no patience with this wicked old uncle of Louis’, Bone. 
He has out-Heroded Herod in his extravagance. Just look at the 
suite of this ante-room, will you? Just look at this sofa, will you?” 

Mrs. Bone did, but did not seem to be any the wiser. 

' “Tt is all tent-stitch Gobelin, and he has worked it up into fur- 
niture. I never heard of such a thing in my life ; and you complain 
of your revolution ! ” 
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Mrs. Bone had not done so, but she thought that the suite of 
rooms was very beautiful. And so she went on holding a candle 
before Mathilde from one room to another, in one of the most 
splendid houses in France or in Europe. 

‘* Beautiful; yes,” said Mathilde. ‘The devil is handsome. It 
does not suit me. It is all dark and cold to me.” 

Dark and cold no longer: for stupid old Bone, rambling with 
Mathilde among a wilderness of sofas, satin and other, had said, 
“here is somebody ;” and she had held her light towards that 
somebody. And who was that somebody? A little creature more 
beautiful than morn, just roused from her innocent bed, with her 
bright hair all abroad, dressed in loose, flowing white. And this 
little creature suddenly cast herself into the arms of Mathilde, and 
laid the glory of her hair across Mathilde’s broad bosom ; and Adéle 
said only—‘* Ma sceur! ma sceur! ” 

And Mathilde said—‘* Ma bien aimée! ma bien aimée! how did 


I ever do without you? ” 


CHAPTER L. 


THE LAST NIGHT. 


‘*‘] THOUGHT you loved me no longer,” said Mathilde, turning up 
the beautiful face towards hers, and gazing down upon it. 

“You speak false!” replied Adéle, looking up. ‘* You know 
very well that you never thought anything of the sort, you dear 
old foolish; and that very foolish old Bone, who traitorously used 
to carry my love-letters to Louis. For you two to come here 
in the dead of night, like revolutionists! We believed that it 
was an arrest. My dearly beloved, come to the light and the 
warmth, and let me love you.” 

The two sisters wandered back through the long rooms towards 
the one where the fire was burning and the supper was preparing, 
with their heads close together. What did they say? Very little, 
or nothing. ‘They were content without speech, those two. And 
when they came into the lighted room, lo! there was Father Martin, 
with his back against the mantel-piece, looking at them. Mathilde 
had the pretty head upon her bosom, and had her left hand twined 
among the curls which crowned it; but she had a right hand 
ready to stretch out to Father Martin, and he took the long white 
fingers in his hand, and put them to his lips. 
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“T am in my old home now, Father,” said Adéle, quietly. ‘I 
am safe here—I want no mother now. She was always my real 
mother.” 

“Tam content to die if you will only speak to me like that,” 
said Mathilde. ‘ Father Martin, how do you do?” 

“A great deal better than I deserve, my dear. I have been 
staying here in idleness and luxury, waiting for your arrival, 
when I ought to have been at Nantes. My father is dead, and I 
heard of his death before his illness, or I should have been away 
before ; but he being dead, I, not having been able to see him 
alive, have left details to my sister. I have delayed on here because 
mine was the only sound head in this house. I go to-morrow, 
because, in consequence of your arrival, I can leave another sound 
head here to manage matters.” 

“Don’t be an old disagreeable,” said Adéle, looking up from 
Mathilde’s bosom. 

*<T am speaking to your sister, not to you,” said Father Martin. 
“There are no servants present at this moment, and our good 
Bone does not understand French; my time to-morrow morning 
will be short, and so I will speak now. Your mother has made this 
the most suspicious house in the country, the centre of a reactionary 
plot, the details of which are in possession of every revolutionist for 
miles around. ‘The revolutionists are merely waiting until the pear 
is ripe, and then they will pluck it. The plot has been betrayed four 
times over ; any one but a foolish person would have known it. 
Your mother has risked all our lives, if she has not lost them. I 
might have stayed here a little longer, but I go to my sister, and to 
arrest. I go to-morrow, and leave all this folly in your hands to 
manage. If you can manage your mother, it is more than I can. 
What is the matter now [” 

Adéle had taken her head from Mathilde’s bosom ; Mathilde had 
straightened herself, and was looking over Father Martin’s shoulder, 
with terror in her eyes. Mrs. Bone had plunged herself into the 
lowest depth of inane and imbecile terror ; for Madame D’Isigny had 
slid in and had placed herself behind Father Martin ; and all gaunt 
and grey, listening to every word he said, awful, magnificent, and 
terrible. 

Martin, following the direction of the eyes, turned round and saw 
her. He burst out laughing. 

“« Madame,” he said, “ you play this trick too often. You do 
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it well, this coup de théétre, but you do it too often, Can you under- 
stand me when I say that you do it too often? Can you under- 
stand me when I say that you make yourself ridiculous ? ” 

Madame could understand being ridiculous to him ; but her object 
just now was her daughter Mathilde. She stood like a tall, grey 
pillar, staring straight at her, and took no more notice of Martin’s 
words than if a dog had barked. 

He went on explaining the utter hopelessness of the plot of 
Montauban, and she waited in firm contemptuous silence until he 
had done. She would not speak, and she beat him by that manceuvre, 
as he well knew. 

“God help them all,” he said, as he went away. “I can do 
nothing more.” And so he went to his bed. 

Madame, after he was gone, sat down and spoke. ‘A good 
man,” she said, “‘a pure, true-hearted, noble man, who gives 
example to us all; but too cautious. He cannot see that we must 
risk all, or perish. A good man! My dear Mathilde, come here 
and kiss your old, cruel, fierce mother, who loves you well, and 
who is risking her life for king and for church.” 

Mathilde approached her mother deliberately, and when she stooped 
over her did a somewhat odd thing—but she was odd. She took her 
mother’s face in her two hands and looked into it. Then she 
stooped and kissed her, and said : ‘“* You are not cruel, you have a 
good face, mother. I will help you in this matter, for I am sworn 
to my father about it; but we must both try to save Adele.” 

Madame D’Isigny immediately rose. ‘‘ You have looked at me,” 
she said, ‘let me look at you.” Mathilde at once found her mother’s 
powerful hands laid on her two shoulders, and her mother’s strange 
square face, now perfectly quiet, peering down into hers. She looked 
steadily into that dreaded face, to see if the inspection was satis- 
factory ; but the face showed no sign. She only said, “* There is 
power there, my child. I wish we had known one another sooner. 
It was your father’s fault. We will make acquaintance now.” 

Alas, no, Madame. 

A white-capped nurse came in, and said that M. le Vicomte 
was awake; and Adele said, “‘ Now, my sweetest Mathilde, you shall 
see baby.” 

Mathilde, full of eagerness, curiosity, and tenderness, went and 
saw the melancholy baby, and delieved in him: a thing she had 
scarcely done before, for some things are so passing experience to 
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some minds, that they are scarcely really believed in until seen. She 
had got, through the force of her intellect, to understand and believe 
that Adéle was a marchioness with 30,000/. a year, velvet-piled 
carpets, tent-stitch Gobelins tapestry worked up into furniture, and the 
De Valognes emeralds ; but that Adele had actually had a live baby 
had been hitherto unrealised. ‘There he was, though, with his quaint, 
little, peaked face on his pillow. And so Mathilde and Adéle went 
to bed together for the last time, with the melancholy baby between 
them. 

“* My sister,” said Mathilde once in the night, ‘I wish to sleep 
that I may rise to see Father Martin before he starts for Nantes. 
But I cannot.” 

“Let us wake and talk, then,” said Adele. ‘It is only the 
wolves in the forest: you will soon be used to them here. Mathilde, 
I will try to make you happy here; I think that I am wiser and better 
than I was. Have you quite forgiven me all my old petulance and 
difficulté ?”” 

** T never had any to forgive, crown and object of my life. Why 
ask such a question to-night? Hark at the wolves again! ” 


CHAPTER LI. 


A LA LOIRE. 


‘‘LeT us get up and walk with him a little way,” said Mathilde 
to Adele. ‘*I should like to see the last of him.” 

“ The last of him ! ” said Adéle; “he returns as soon as he has 
administered his father’s affairs. He is only going to Nantes to 
help his sister. But we will see him off.” 

So in the early clear morning, they rose to get him his coffee, and 
see him on his way. He chanted primes for the Breton household 
in the chapel, and then over his coffee with them he discoursed 
pleasantly of many things. 

“* My sweet Adéle, be as cautious as you can, and listen to your 
old Mathilde. No one loves you better than she; and has she not 
come to see you, and has thereby got Sir Lionel arrested? Listen 
to her.” 

“I care for no one any longer now that she is here,” replied 
Adele, nodding her head very rapidly. ‘‘ And when Lionel comes we 
shall be stronger still. ‘They will not detain him long.” 
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“Oh, no,” said Mathilde; ‘it is only some informality in his 
papers, and you will soon be back, you know.” 

“Well, my children, I cannot say. I go from this dangerously- 
marked house, to a still more dangerous town. It is totally im- 
possible for any man to say one word about his movements in these 
times. The people of Nantes are notoriously enraged, and there is 
very little doubt that I shall be arrested.” 

They both began to weep. 

** But my hands are so clean. ‘They can scarcely put the banish- 
ment in force together against me, one would think, I wish your 
mother had been more cautious. Keep cheerful hearts, my daughters, 
watching and praying. Arise and let us walk; I have far to go, 
and will walk to avoid suspicion.” 

They partly dried their tears and went with him, Strange figures 
to our eyes now, with scanty gowns scarcely big enough in the skirt 
to let their feet move freely, large hat-bonnets and scarves: figures 
which would be laughed at now by the mob; and yet inside those 
clothes were two women much the same as we have all of us known 
in our own experience, but tuned, by the necessities of the times as 
it were, to concert pitch. 

They went fluttering in these, to us, quaint garments down the 
long south ride, one on each side of Father Martin; the rabbits, the 
hares, and the pheasants ran across their path, and Father Martin 
jocularly reminded Adéle of his first backslidings with regard to the 
game so many months ago now, and of her perfectly unfounded 
suspicions of him. But his jocularity fell dead, for Adéle only took 
his arm, and looked up in his face with an expression slightly more 
miserable than that of her own baby; and she could look so intensely 
miserable, poor little thing, that no man except her father ever made 
her look so twice. They went along under the springy, thymy 
turf, between the walls of forest and copse, more silently after this ; 
and at last arrived at the little hill from which Father Martin had 
looked on the Loire with the old forester, and they sat down among 
the breezy trees and talked awhile, until he arose and said that it 
was time to start southward. 

Before them lay the deeply-wooded country, beyond it the dimly- 
seen sand-banks of the Loire, and beyond the Loire, creeping steadily 
up against the fitful summer wind from the north, great alp-like 
thunder-clouds. 

Mathilde broke into one of those, for her rare, fits of emotion ; 
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which though much less loud than those of Adéle, were so much 
more powerful, nay, even terrible. Her great chest shook with 
emotion, and her face was tortured, yet she was tearless. Poor 
Adéle broke into wild wailing, foolishly asking them both to forgive 
her, all, everything, she knew not what. There was a fluttering in 
the nerves of Father Martin’s face for one instant, and then it was 
gone. His religion had trained him well. He lightly laid his hand 
on each of their shoulders, and said : 

“* What? mean ye to weep and break my heart? for I am ready 
not to be bound only, but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

And they had only to say, seeing that he would not be per- 
suaded, ‘* The will of the Lord be done.” 

And so he blessed them, and left them aloft among the trees on 
the breezy knoll, and went south towards the sand-banks of the Loire, 
and towards the great thunder-pile which was rising from beyond it. 

They heard him singing as he went, as he was wont to do as he 
walked, and singing well. Not a chant, but a kind of tune like 
some of those very strange single time German waltzes, which are 
so strangely sad and wild, and of which Strauss was master. I know 
what he sang, though they did not :— 


** Urbs Syon, inclyta turris, et edita littore tuto, 
Te peto, te colo, te flagro, colo, canto, saluto : 
Nec meritis peto ; nam meritis meto morte perire : 
Nec reticens tego, quod meritis ego filius irce.” 


And so singing 


** Oh, mea spes, mea, tu Syon Aurea, clarior auro, 
Agmine splendida, stans duce florida perpete lauro,” 


he disappeared into the wood, and was gone. 

Let me borrow some more glorious words, they are so infinitely 
finer than any which I can give you. 

“ And they wept sore. Sorrowing most of all for the words which 
he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 

What words kept ringing in Mathilde’s ears as she walked beside 
weeping Adéle up the grass ride! There was the flaming red and 
purple chateau towering above the trees, straight before her. Why 
did she keep thinking of a wild wet day among the dim English 
downs, with a ringing English hymn, contending with the dull fury 
of the English weather? What were the place and time which she 
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was trying to recall? She saw it in a moment: it was the little 
chapel under the down, on the day when Lionel came to her. And 
what were the words which were trying to force themselves on her 
memory? ‘The words came also: they were the words which 
Evans the dissenter had preached on that very day. 

‘¢ I will lay my soul bare before you. I find no assurance in the 
Book that those who have loved here will meet in glory ; and what 
is glory to me without the beloved of my heart?” 

So she quoted it from memory. And during what came to her, 
this was the bitterest thing she had to suffer, the thought that they 
would not meet after. ‘‘I would die for them, but shall we meet 
again ? ”” 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 


FATHER Martin was a shrewd man, and knew that the house 
was suspected and watched; but he little dreamt how near the pear 
was ripe. ‘The house was a mere mousetrap ; the very first attempt 
at movement in it made the revolutionary tribunal act at once. The 
state of “‘ preternatural suspicion,” as Mr. Carlyle calls it, in which 
France, particularly at the edge of reactionary Brittany, was then, 
was quite enough to make his open departure into a casus belli. He 
would have staid on had he known the state of matters outside the 
forest, but he did not; or at least did not appreciate it fully. He 
little thought that by his innocent departure he brought down ruin. 

The old simile of the little bird flying from the edge of the 
avalanche, and bringing it crashing down, is somewhat worn, but it 
must serve yet once more. 

The crash might have been delayed, of that there is little doubt, 
but that the bolt was ready to hurl is perfectly indubitable, and that 
their policy was perfectly prepared was also indubitable. Their plan 
was not badly conceived. ‘They had no wish to break up Mont- 
auban, it was far too warm a nest of royalism to be broken up yet. 
But one thing had been seen by the Central Committee in Paris. 
Louis de Valognes was safe in their hands; but his wife was still at 
Montauban, doubtless communicating with her husband by secret 
means, and her husband had free communication with other Royalists 
in the prison, who had communication with the frontier in spite of 
all their efforts. Brittany was most dangerous, and must be watched. 
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Montauban was the very hot-bed of royalism, presided over by the 
notoriously infuriated Madame D'Isigny. And so it just happened, 
if you will think it over, that our poor little Adéle was looked on 
by them as one of the principal sources of communication between 
Brittany and Coblentz. 

They, therefore, wanted her. Montauban, Madame D’Isigny, 
La Rochejacquelin, Charrette, might wait. They wanted this poor 
little Marquise of ours, whom they suspected of being, quite wrong- 
fully but most naturally, one of the most important of the carrier- 
pigeons between Brittany and Coblentz,—they wanted her, I say, 
under lock and key. 

The order of the mother society to her daughters ran somewhat 
like this :—‘‘ On the first sign of movement at Montauban, arrest 
Madame soi disant de Valognes. She can bring her child and one 
attendant. ‘Treat her justly, for she is probably innocent. She 
goes to the Abbaye, and not to her husband.” 

Adéle had very little idea of her importance. She went to bed 
with her baby the night after Father Martin’s departure quite com- 
fortably. Mathilde also, sleeping in her own room this night, went 
up to it, but instead of going to bed, followed an evil old habit of 
hers, of sitting up in her room, and gossiping with Mrs. Bone 
about the pigs and the poultry, and the corn and the turnips, across 
the water there at Sheepsden. Bone to-night added her mite to the 
entertainments by speculating as to whether or not they had hung 
Sir Lionel yet, or whether he would be, as she put it, “‘ remunded.” 

*¢'You stupid old Bone,” she said. ‘* He is only detained about 
his papers : he will be here to-morrow at latest.” 

William the Silent, after vilipending his bed as being French, got 
into it, and slept the sleep of the just in three minutes. 

The Lady Superior, who had knocked up an impromptu dormi- 
tory in a disused gallery, declaring that after so many years she could 
not sleep without company, was sleeping among her nuns, or rather 
at one end of them, for she had taken the bed next the door, in the 
draught, as a sheepdog’s duty over nine ugly old women. There 
had been a few alarms of wolves from Sister Pavida, and Sister 
Podagra’s corns had made her more querulous than usual ; but they 
were all asleep in a row now, snorting like pigs; and the Lady 
Superior was just beginning to tune up herself. 


Who are these two? Who is this terrible inexorable-looking 
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woman, with her stern face looking a¢ her glass, but not into it: 
with her long grey hair all about her shoulders? Beautiful and 
awful! That is Madame D’Isigny. Who is this beautiful, bright- 
haired girl who is combing that hair? That is Madame’s innocent 
little maid: the girl whom the tipsy young Mameluke saw asleep 
and fled before. Madame liked pretty things about her. 

As the hair-dressing went on Madame looked into the glass, to see 
the beautiful face of her little maid: and she said, suddenly— 

“‘T was handsomer once than you ever will be; but he never 
loved me.” 

The French girl said, as a French girl would, not having any idea 
of whom she spoke, 

“¢ He had no taste, Madame.”’ 

“TI don’t know. It is a pity we never agreed, for I think I 
loved him. I was very beautiful; but I never had the beauty of 
Mathilde.” 

“© Mademoiselle’s figure ” began the girl. 

“Silence, imbecile. If she had been bent double, her beauty 
would have been as much higher than mine, as mine was than 
yours, Bambino. ‘There is a beauty of soul, child; and you have 
none.” 

As this-was rather a civil speech, considering who spoke it, the 
girl left well alone and combed. 


Who is this who knocks suddenly at Madame’s door, and without 
waiting for ‘‘ entrée,”’ comes in at all hazards? It is the handsome 
voung Mameluke, pale and terrified, who says— 

‘* Madame, the revolutionists are coming to make arrest.”’ 

“What circle?” said Madame D'Isigny. 

“* The central, acting from Nantes.” 

“* How many do they want?” 

“Only the Marquise. I have it all from my brother. The 
others are to be left for the present.” 

“* How far are they off ?” 

“*’Ten minutes, Madame ; I have run hard.” 

“* Here is a diamond for you, boy ; you can live on the sale of it 
till you are hung. You have done well, boy. Géirl, tie up my hair. 
Quick! The fools, they do not know one of us from the other. 
I will beat them yet. Mathilde shall go; and we will be with La 
Rochejacquelin before they find out their mistake. Quick, girl! ” 

N. S. 1868, VoL. V. F F 
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Mathilde had said: ‘It is perfectly ridiculous, and totally impos- 
sible. I will have no hand in the buying of any more meal at 
retail prices. Poor folk’s pigs pay, while our pork costs ninepence a 
pound.” 

And Bone was saying: ‘‘ Now perhaps, Mademoiselle, you will 
believe me another time ” when in swiftly stalked grey-headed 
Medea, with all the fury and wrath of the French Revolution 
close behind her. 

“ Mathilde! Mathilde!” she said. ‘* The dogs are coming to 
arrest Adéle. You have told me that you vowed yourself to your 
father to assist us. For God sake help us now.” 

“¢ What is it necessary that I should do, mother ? ” 

“ Personate her. They do not know one of us from the other. 
By the time they find out their mistake, Brittany will have marched 
on Paris, and La Vendée will be up in a month with real France at 
its back. They want only her. I will get her out of the way. If she 
had only courage, she might go herself and be safe. But she is a 
coward, and would betray. Her nerve gives way, yours does not. 
Go for her.” 

“ Of course,” said Mathilde. ‘‘ Keep her out of the way, and 
leave the rest to me. Bone, go and call William.” 

The Guards gave good notice of their arrival by arousing the 
wolves. Short as the time was, they were ready for them. They 
had only to beat once at the great door, when it was swung open, 
and the somewhat startled Guards saw a long drawn corridor, dimly 
lighted and filled with statuary, in front of which stood Mathilde, 
old Bone, and William, all alone. 

“In the name of the King,” said the foremost man, ** I demand 
the body of the daughter of D’Isigny the Breton.” 

“‘T am she,” said Mathilde. 

“¢ He has two daughters. Are you the one which was married to 
the ci-devant Marquis de Valognes ? ” 

Gleams, shall we call them, of old tendresses from Louis de 
Valognes, false but very sweet; a glimpse of an English ford in 
May time, when she had died one of her many deaths, came swiftly 
across Mathilde’s soul, as she told the great lie from which she never 
departed. 


“T am.” 





* I think so; but it must have been nearly the last time it was said.—H. K. . 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
THE JOURNEY. 


MarTHILDE, when she began to reflect on her position, had not 
the slightest fear or anxiety for herself, and indeed, to tell the truth, 
but very little for Adele ; for, as she was personating her, there was 
very little chance of her being molested, and their mother, so skilled 
in politics, would doubtless take care of her. ‘There was danger, no 
doubt; but if you came to that, there was danger in a common 
summer thunder-storm. She was arrested. Well! but that, al- 
though uncommon in England, was common enough in France, 
even in old times: as for now, it was always so now. And so she 
jingled away in the rattling old carriage, which they had brought for 
her, pretty well without anxiety. She would do more than this for 
Adele: and so she fell quietly asleep, until awakened by the light of 
the morning. 

She looked round her then to see how things were. She saw 
through the glass windows, first of all, William, asleep on the box 


beside the driver; and then two men, evidently mounted foot 


soldiers, in blue uniforms, with those tall ‘* bearskins,” or, as they 


are now irreverently called, ‘‘ Busbies,” and those long gaiters, which 
were very soon afterwards disagreeably known, not only over the 
Continent of Europe as far as Moscow, but even on one occasion in 
Ireland, and on one in South Wales. ‘* These,”’ she said to herself, 
“‘are your new National Guards.” Putting her head out of window 
to see how many there were coming behind, she found her face so 
close to another of them, who rode by the wheel, that she nodded 
and smiled to him, and said— 

“© Bon jour, Monsieur. It is a beautiful morning.” 

He also raised his hat and bowed, and, riding up to the window, 
asked if he could do anything for Madame. 

‘“‘There was nothing at present,” said Mathilde; “but when 
there was, she would trouble Monsieur.”’» 





® Citoyen and Citoyenne and ‘‘ Tu-toyer-ing ” only began in Paris about the middle 

of August. The old chivalric form of speech was as yet kept up. A connection of 

mine, a rector, on the borders of Somersetshire but in Devon, once told me that he had 

to compose a squabble between two Devonshire women. Lady No. 1 had, it appeared, 

abused Lady No. 2. ‘* What did she say to you?” asked the rector. ‘‘ She thee’d 
F F2 
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So, with a nod to Monsieur, she sat back in the carriage almost 
delighted to find herself among Frenchmen again. 

This pleasure grew greater soon. There was a stoppage, and 
she asked her new friend, who was before the carriage window, what 
it was. He said they were resting the horses before pulling the car- 
riage up the hill. Mathilde said, ‘* Ask the gentleman in command 
whether I may walk up. ‘Tell him that I am lame, and would not 
run away from such good company if I could. Ask him, for I love 
the morning.” 

The sergeant in command was at the window, and had let down 
the steps in a moment: and behold, not only he, but the whole escort 
of five were dismounted, leading their horses. Why? Not on 
account of the hill, by any means: only because the old rules of 
French politeness forbid a man to sit on horseback while a lady in 
company was on foot. Our fathers taught us this same rule, but I 
don’t see any evidence that our last batch of young gentlemen ever 
heard of it. 

William also descended from his box and joined Mathilde, walking 
a little after her, and talking to her. The escort of revolutionists 
drew away immediately. 

“ My dear William,” said Mathilde, ‘* they will not leave us alone 
beyond the top of the hill, and I want to impress one thing on you 
very much. We are in France, and France is different from 
England.” 

William nodded and smiled. He quite understood that. 

“In France we pride ourselves on our politeness; and politeness 
is only good-humour and kindliness reduced to practice. Now you, 
so good-humoured and so kind, will you not also be polite ? ” 

William the Silent understood her perfectly, but had only time to 
nod, when it was, “* Montez, s'il vous plait, Madame,” and on they 
jingled again. 

William remembered his réle well. He had not for some little 
time a chance of showing his good will, however. 

At last they stopped for breakfast, at a very little inn ; and William 
waited on Mathilde while she took her meal at a table apart from the 
soldiers. On going out to start, he found the sergeant in command 
kicking his horse in the stomach. He got Mathilde to ask the reason. 





me and thou’d me,” said Lady No. 2. The rector had to point out how much better 
it was for Christian people to live together in unity, and not use injurious epithets such 
as these on every trifling occasion. 
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The reply was scarcely a practical one, though delivered with 
great politeness. The horse, it appeared, was an Austrian Feuillant 
Emigré, descendant of that Judas Iscariot—Nero-Foulon, Frederique 
of Prussia, soi-disant le Grand; and he had gone lame, as they 
always did. And, indeed, when they started the horse was certainly 
too lame to go. 

William called out and stopped the cavalcade, and, getting down, 
went to the sergeant’s horse, and taking up his near fore foot, showed 
them a large stone in it. ‘Taking another stone from the road, he 
knocked it out, to their wonder and admiration. 

They were only mounted foot soldiers, who could just, and no 
more, sit on their horses. Was it admiration for his dexterity, or 
for his good faith, which made them trust him? Probably some 
little of both. But it helped to make their strange, long journey 
pleasant. 

As for Mathilde, she would make any thing pleasant ; and now, 
among her beloved French people, she won their hearts utterly. 
Her tongue, so long debarred from its natural language, poured out, 
almost unceasingly, a little crystal rivulet of good-humour and kind- 
ness, at which every one drank by the way as she went. 

Adéle, who was a giving soul, had thought in the night of what 
she should give Mathilde in the morning for a present : and she had 
thought of Lady Somers’ missal with the Byzantine fillagree binding, and 
the piece of the true cross ; so that when Mathilde had awakened later, 
and Adele had got up, she had found it on her pillow with a note. 
It made the way to Paris short for her. I never read a missal, and 
never mean to, so I do not know what is inside one ; but there was, 
I daresay, something in it which pleased Mathilde better than the 
Ferdinand and Isabella illuminations; and when she had done with 
that, she looked at the almost unequalled illuminations ; and when 
she had looked at some of them, she closed the book and looked at 
the splendid exterior with loving admiration. She was well amused. 

** Will Madame be pleased to alight?” ‘Certainly. Madame 
supposed they were going to change horses ? ” 

The man in command said that the diligence went from here to 
Falaise. It rested, therefore, with Madame whether she would 
post or go by diligence ; but, if she posted, it would be at her own 
expense. Mathilde said that certainly she would post; she was well 
supplied with money ; and asked, would her present escort go with 
her? 
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The present escort was to go all the way, it appeared, whether by 
diligence or post. ‘* That is good,” said Mathilde ; ‘it would be a 
pity to part just as we have got to be good friends. What, on earth, 
are we to do at Falaise? Where are you taking me to, then?” 

That was a question for which there was no answer ; so Mathilde 
went up the stairs of the hotel where they stayed, and, while dinner 
was getting ready, looked out of window. 

William was in the room when she left the window, helping, or 
pretending to help, in laying the cloth. ‘‘ William,” she said, in 
English, “‘do you know where they are taking us. Look here.” 

William came and looked out of window, and saw a broad market- 
place with a fountain in the centre; beyond, pleached alleys of lime- 
trees, and on a rocky elevation, among the lime-trees, a splendid 
ruined keep ; beyond which again, a river snarled at the bottom of a 
deep glen. William looked at it all, and said nothing, seeing that he 
had nothing to say. 

** Do you not see that they have brought us to Vire, and that they 
speak of Falaise. Is it possible that they are going to take us to 
Paris? 1 know this place ; it is the centre of the bocage. Why do 
they keep this route to the north of Maine, when it lay through 
Alengon? Do they think that Maine will rise with Bretagne? If 
they only take us to Paris, we shall do well; for my father is there.” 

And then she laughed at herself for supposing that William could 
understand her ; and when she had eaten her supper, and the man in 
command had come in and said that it was time to start, she, in a 
pleasant humorous way, told him of the absurd mistake she had made 
in discoursing the route with her English servant, who thought that 
France adjoined China. So humorously did she tell the story of her 
consulting with William about the Normandy roads, that she quite 
threw the good patriot off his guard. 

She concluded by chattering, “‘ It is well for you on horseback not 
to care for roads, but it is otherwise to me inside the carriage. From 
here to Falaise I can sleep; but from Falaise to Bernay the Seven 
Sleepers would each awake one another. It was the corvée of the 
Marquis d’Evreux, one of you revolutionists. And from Bernay to 
Evreux is not much better.” 

The man said that the roads there were not good, but that they 
would go slowly. 

“It is to Paris, then,” said Mathilde, looking straight at him. 
And the man looked somewhat like a fool. He got out of his posi- 
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tion, smiling, like a Frenchman, by saying, ‘‘ Madame’s sagacity has 
triumphed. It is to Paris.” 


The conversations she held with these men during the walks up 
hill were, like herself, odd. No one ever joined in them except the 
young man, whom she had first made acquaintance with, and the - 
commandant of the little escort. 

‘* Now, what do you propose, you peopl:?” she said. ‘* What 
is to be the end of your precious Revolution ? ” 

All kinds of things. Mr. Thackeray says, in the ‘* Rose and the 
Ring,” “‘ Here a pretty game may be played by each child saying 
what it would like best for dinner.” 

“« Those are all very good objects, with the exception of the de- 
struction of religion, in which I cannot sympathise, as a religionist 
myself. But if you cannot get them without taking a poor innocent 
soul, like myself, to Paris and to prison, I doubt if you will ever get 
them at all. What has the King been doing, that he is in prison ? ” 

I do not know what the King had not done. I agree, with many 
others, that he had done nothing ; but they said that he had done all 
manner of things. 

“Don’t believe a word of it,” said Mathilde, in English, to 
William. ‘¢I do not believe one word of it,’ she repeated in 
French. ‘ He says himself that he never meant to cross the 
frontiers.”” 


? said the com- 


“ But he evidently meant to do so, Madame,’ 
mandant. 

‘“‘ The best thing he could do,” said Mathilde. ‘I know I have 
been stupid in ever crossing them. There, put down the steps, you 
good man, and let me get into the carriage. Why did you not let 
him go, you people? Why did you not hang Drouet? I have only 
half heard of this before. It seems to me that you have all made 
great fools of yourselves. You will have Europe on you. Are you 
prepared for a coalesced Europe?” 

So vaguely, and, as she thought truly, poor old Mathilde, with 
more or less light, and more or less correctness ; and so they rumbled 
on to Paris. 

At last there came a separation. ‘This very strange company had 
toiled up many hills, and toiled down many hills, on their very 
strange journey ; but, by the time they had all grown fond of her, and 
by the time that the first young man, to whom she had spoken, had 
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got that strange gnawing at the heart for her which men call love ;— 
by the time they had all got sentimental over her, and one, at least, 
was head over heels in love with her ;—to the last hill of all, and 
Paris beyond. 

This sentimental young man got a few precious moments alone 
with her as they walked. ‘* He said, ‘*‘ We are about to part, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“ More the pity. I have got so fond of you all; and you like me, 
too! What a pity you should talk such nonsense as you do! I 
never, in all my life, saw a kinder lot of men; and I like you the 
best of all. Why do you not give up this ultra-revolutionary 
nonsense ? ”’ 

Words ! words! They were not spoken in idleness, these words 
of Mathilde; but he gave up the Revolution, and lost his head over 
them, as he had lost his heart to her. 

“If Mademoiselle were to command,” he said, “* 1 would throw 
the Revolution to the winds.” 

“Who am I to command?” said Mathilde. ‘1 only wish you 
to leave off talking nonsense ; moreover, you have called me made- 
moiselle twice, when you should have called me madame, which is 
not good manners.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I know you,” he said: ‘you are the eldest 
daughter of D’Isigny. You are not the Marquise de Valognes at all, 
You are Mademoiselle D’Isigny. I have your secret.” 

“ Then, if you are a gentleman, as you seem to be, you will keep 
it,” she replied. And, indeed, that was all that this sentimental, 
though ill-considered young Republican ever got for his devotion. 
Poor boy! let him go away into night. He was not the first moth 
scorched in the flame of that strange, odd beauty, which had attracted 
the douce Sir Joshua himself; nor, indeed, was he the last. Every 
man who had a chance of seeing her—and they were very few—fell 
in love with her, save two. Dandy de Valognes and William the 
servant. “To the dandy she was old Mathilde, with one shoulder 
lower than the other; to the hind she was simply Mademoiselle, 
a kind young lady, daughter of the French gentleman whose 
wages he took, and who had killed the mad dog. He had no idea 
whether she was ugly or pretty ; it never entered into his head to 
think about it. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE ABBAYE. 


THE journey came to an end on a hot July afternoon. The 
sergeant in command came to the door of the carriage, and said that 
they were arrived, and Mathilde got out. ‘* What place is this?” 
she asked. 

‘1 deeply regret to say, Madame, that this is the Abbaye.” 

Tt is all equal,” said Mathilde. 

“You will acquit us of having done our duty, Madame.” 

“« My dear friends, I am so sorry to part with you. We have had 
a pleasant journey, all of us: have we not? Please to try and think 
kindly of me; and do not forget your religion, you; and do not 
speak so about the King ; it is not good.” 

She looked up at the facade of the building for a moment, and 
then went on to the wicket, but not alone. One young man of the 
escort was left to hold some of the horses, and rambling citizens held 
the others. The whole of her guard crowded round her, and went 
with her across the crowded trottoir to the wicket of the Abbaye. 

** You will allow us to see you safely housed, Madame,”’ said the 
sergeant. ‘* I can manage matters better than you.” 

“¢ Certainly,” said Mathilde ; and the sergeant beat upon the door. 

It was opened by a rather nice-looking old man, who said, “A 
prisoner ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said the sergeant. ‘* Now, to the bureau, quickly !” 

+* Are any more of you coming in?” asked the, old man, for the 
whole escort thronged in. 

“Patriots have entrée here,” replied the sergeant. ‘ Be silent, 
thou old man; to the bureau.” 

The bureau was a very nasty little office at the end of a long, 
dark passage, of which William took stock as he went, with some 
dim idea of the way back. In it sat a pale young man, of feeble 
aspect, who was boiling haricots over a slow fire, and trying them 
with a fork. 

** Bureau ! ”? shouted the commandant, and the young man upset 
his pot of haricots on the fire, and put it out. 

“‘Imbecile ! here is a prisoner,” said the commander; and the 
young man opened a door, and cried out, also, *¢ Prisoner.” Where- 
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upon, there appeared, quite leisurely, three men in red caps: one 
only wore breeches, the other two had trousers; but all three wore 
short jackets. One seated himself at the desk, and took out his 
pen; the other two amused themselves by watching the party, and 
spitting. 

“© Now,” said the man at the desk, “¢ what is it?” 

“ Madame la Marquise de Valognes.” 

“We know of no Marquise,” said the patriot at the desk, ‘* what 
is the woman’s name? ” 

“You know, like another fool,’”’ said the sergeant, “‘ with thine 
argot, thou. Mathilde de Valognes then.” 

“ We know of no ‘de’s,’”’ said the man with the pen. 

“¢ Mathilde D’Isigny, then, thou difficile imbecile.” 

“ That is her maiden name. What is the family name of her 
husband ? ” 

“Then you know, you,” said the irritated sergeant; and the rest 
of the escort said—‘* He knows, this one, and he plays the fool with 
us. These Parisian tinkers and tailors they make fools of us.” 

** Ne dites pas d’injures,”’ said the man with the pen. ‘‘ You pro- 
vincial patriots require castigation. Where is your warrant? Give 
it up.” 

“We provincials !—you Parisians!” cried the sergeant, white 
with fury. ‘* Have we come here to be insulted, coquin ? ” 

*¢ Vous injuriez la nation, vous iniuriez les tribunaux,” said the 
patriot with the pen. 

What does it matter to us, thou brandy-drinking dog, whom we 
insult, or what tribunals we insult. We are menof action,we. We 
are for the frontier against coalesced kings. Thou sittest here brandy 
sodden, to judge better than thyself. My warrant runs, Adéle Caril- 
lon, and I give it to thee. Is that correct, Madame la Marquise ? ” 

“It is perfectly correct,” said Mathilde, looking full in the face 
of the young man, who knew her secret. He bowed his head. 

She bade an affectionate farewell to her guard all round, and gave 
William instructions as to where he should find her father, and 
tell him in secret the great fact that it was she who was arrested, 
and not her sister: and then she passed up some broad stone steps, 
wondering whither. 

*“*T have then given up my two prisoners, and require receipt,” 
said the sergeant. 

“Two prisoners ?” said the man; “there is but one.” 
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“This young man,” said the sergeant, thrusting William forwards, 
“is another.” 

“You have no warrant. We have enough and to spare.” 

“ ] have lost the warrant,” said the sergeant. 

“Then he must go free, this young man,” said the man at the 
desk ; adding ‘‘ coquin to you ! ” 

The escort crowded round William, and the spokesmen were the 
sergeant and the young man who loved her better than the rest. 
They urged on William that he should not leave her, that he should 
follow her. That she was utterly unprotected and alone; that the 
prisons, some said, were scarcely safe even now. That he had taken 
her father’s wages for many years. ‘* That surely, in the name of 
God ” (these were the words of the young man whose head had got 
turned by Mathilde), ‘‘ there was some manhood left in the nation ot 
Cromwell, and that surely he would never desert one he seemed to 
love so well.” ‘To all of which passionate appeal William turned a 
perfectly deaf ear, for the simple reason that it was addressed to him 
in French, of which, in spite of his opportunities at Sheepsden, he 
understood not one word. 

French gesticulation, however, did what the French language 
could never have done. William was utterly puzzled. He did 
not know what he had got todo. The young man with his head 
turned © solved his doubts for him. He came up to him and touched 
him on the breast; then he pointed along the black passage which 
led towards the street ; and then he pointed to the better lit stair-~ 
case up which Mathilde had gone. William understood them now. 
He pointed towards the stairs, and patted the young man on the 
shoulder. 

They crowded round him, and would have kissed him had he 
allowed it; and so they went back tothe Bureau. The sergeant spoke : 

**] have lost my warrant for this young man, but I accuse him.” 








© I borrow this, expression from Mr. Carlyle, as I fear I have many others. How 
can one help doing so when one finds a man who has crystallised all authorities into 
sentences of almost unexampled art. ‘*Grandison-Cromwell” has become a bye- 
word, But as another example of art in this man; as an example of incongruity, 
leading after all to congruity (which I take it is ‘‘wit”) ; as an example also (as an 
Oxford coach would say), of taking words into their ‘‘ second intention,” and yet 
leaving them if you choose in their first; listen to this. ‘‘ Of grain riots, Alaintive 
interior ministers.” Was there ever such a good pun made yet? Were words ever 
so dexterously shifted before? Like the elder Mr. Shandy, I hate a pun, but not such 
puns as these, carrying wisdom with their wit. For the ‘‘ Minister of the Interior” 
must always be the ‘‘ Interior Minister ’-—must he not ?—H. K. 
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“ Of what then?” 

‘< Of conspiring with emigrants ; of being friend of André Desilles 
—the murderer, of Nanci. You knew André Desilles?” he said, 
turning to William. 

“* Bon, bon,” said William, not uninstructed. 

* You know also M. de Valognes ?” 

* Bon, bon,” said William. 

‘** That is enough, I suppose,” said the sergeant. 

And the man sulkily acquiesced, saying: ‘If he is a friend of the 
murderer’s, of Nanci, he will find a friend of his up-stairs,”—as was, 
curiously enough, the case; for history helps fiction in the strangest 
manner sometimes, whereas I never heard of fiction helping history. 


CHAPTER LV. 
WILLIAM’S WATCH. 


“« ANOTHER prisoner,” said a pleasant voice, as she reached the top 
of the stairs, and paused for breath. ‘‘ You are welcome, made- 
moiselle. 

“* Madame, if you please,”’ said Mathilde; ‘‘ Marquise de Valognes, 
at your service.” 

It was a pleasant-looking abbé who had spoken to her, and she 
gave him his smile back again. 

“Why, then,” he said, “‘there is here an old friend of your 
husband’s, and a dear friend and comrade of your cousin’s, Andre 
Desilles ; the man who was with him at Nanci. M. Journiac de 
St. Meard, here is the wife of your old friend Louis de Valognes.” 

St. Meard knew better, but he held his tongue and welcomed her, 
and the others drew away, and left them to talk. 

“Your secret is safe with me, my dear Mademoiselle D’Isigny. 
I see at a glance that you are following out the object of your life, 
and taking care of a sister who is not very well able to take care of 
herself. Your secret is perfectly safe with me.” 

Mathilde looked at him and saw that it was. A kind, frank, 
honest soldier, and moreover a gentleman. 

‘< There is no one here who is likely to know you, except myself, 
you have been so long in England; and since your sister has come 
here she has been buried at Montauban, helping your good mother 
to dig our graves. Come, tell me what I can do for you ?” 
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“IT thank you very much,” said Mathilde ; ‘there was a little 
malle 9 

But she had no need to go on, for turning, she found William 
beside her, silent, with the little malle before his feet. 

“* How did you get in? ”’ she asked, eagerly. 

“ They light dragoons” (William had a cousin in the 14th, and 
so considered that all soldiers who rode a-horseback in blue were 
light dragoons) ‘‘ got me took up to mind you. Where be I to put 
this ? ”” 

Mathilde’s face grew flaming crimson for one instant; but 
wisely considering that this was not the time either for sentiment or 
thanks, and that she must keep her wits about her, said, after a 
pause, to Journiac de St. Meard,— 

“ This is my father’s groom, and the poor lad has conspired with 
the National Guards to get himself arrested and attend on me. M. 
de St. Meard, for the love of old days and old faces, will you help 
us, for we are very helpless ? ” 

‘With my life,” said Meard. ‘I speak some English, and will 
go with him. Go to the ladies; there they sit at that end of the 
hall. ‘Tell me one thing more: they have taken your money from 
you, of course ?” 

“No. I have a very large sum on me now.” 

‘“* That is very strange. Did they not search you ?” 

“No. The escort which brought me from Brittany quarrelled 
with and frightened the jailors ; and while they quarrelled, I came up 
stairs.” 

“Give me all your money instantly ; when they remember it, 
they will search you, while they will never search me.” 

Mathilde handed him secretly a heavy bag of mixed guineas and 
louis, with a nod of thanks, and went slowly towards the end of the 
corridor where the ladies were sitting all alone ; for this was the 
time of day when the gentlemen were supposed to be on their farms, 
or at the chace, or riding on horseback, or driving, or promenading ; 
the time of day when the ladies had always been left to them- 
selves. So, although farms, horses, promenades, and carriages 
were gone for ever, they kept up the old fiction, and the men kept 
at one end of the room until the dinner hour; and having paused 
a certain time, after their dinner of carrion, they then rejoined the 
ladies. 

“* They have learnt nothing, and forgotten nothing,” said some 
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one of the Bourbons ; which can be said no longer about one of 
them at least. 

This being the hour before dinner, the ladies were in imagination 
in their drawing-rooms, tittle-tattling ; Mathilde approached them 
quite unconcerned. With one single exception, they none of them 
took any notice of her at all. She had never been presented at court, 
and it was said that her husband’s opinions were, to say the least of 
it, odd. But out of the corners of their eyes they watched to see 
what the old Duchesse de la Pierre Cassée would do, and abided 
their time. 

The old gray-headed Duchesse rose and went towards her. 

“My love,” she said, “‘we have heard your name, and we 
welcome you to our drawing-room. The Abbé Secard is con- 
fined to his room up-stairs with chagrin about events. I represent 
him.” 

“¢ You are very kind to me, Madame la Duchesse,” said Mathilde ; 
“but people are kind, at least to me. Will these ladies receive 
me?” 

They would receive her now: there was no appeal from the 
Duchesse. She was presented to one after another; they each one, 
as she was presented, raised herself a little, bowed, smiled, and then 
sat down again. But Mathilde was presented and accredited at the 
Court of Death. 

A great many of these ladies sat on a long stone bench which ran 
along the wall; others sat on chairs and rude benches opposite to 
them. ‘The Duchesse was one of the latter, and made Mathilde sit 
beside her. She took up her work, and said to her,— 

“ How do you like our drawing-room, my love ?” 

“It is a very nasty place, indeed,” said Mathilde. ‘* Don’t talk 
to me for a few minutes, for I want to look at these others. Will 
they be kind to me ?” 

“« They will be very kind, my love.” 

“¢ Then it matters to me nothing at all, the rest,” said Mathilde, 
and looked principally at the row who sat against the wall, and to 
her they seemed as if they went in pairs. For one of the highest 
attributes of man is, that he is mot truly gregarious, like the beasts, 
but is capable of rising to the height of selecting one poor mortal, 
as ignorant and feeble as himself, for whom he will, if needs were, 
die. 

The first pair she noticed were possibly the strangest. A big, fat, 
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cross-looking woman about fifty-five, with ringlets, was sitting 
beside a lean little nervous woman, who was knitting. The fat and 
vulgar-looking woman sat with her hands upon her stomach, 
staring at Mathilde. The lean little woman beside -her knitted on, 
and looked at nothing, but through sheer imbecility dropped stitches. 
When she did so, she handed her knitting-pins to the fat woman, 
who patiently took them up, and handed the apparatus to her again. 
After which, she crossed her hands on her stomach, and stared at 
Mathilde. 

Mathilde managed to ask the Duchesse who was this fat, vulgar 
woman. 

“She is the Comtesse d’Aurilliac. Her husband has 200,000 
livres a year, and she has been used to all luxuries, yet she is here 
and does not murmur. The lean lady who sits beside her is her 
sister, Mademoiselle de Hautent. She has been in the cloister all 
her life, and would be utterly lost without her sister.” 

This pleased Mathilde, seeing these two ugly, stupid, common- 
place old women sticking to one another so well. But she had 
genius, this old Mathilde, and she loved beauty dearly ; and so the 
next pair she looked at pleased her better still. Her heart leaped 
out towards the next pair which she noticed, for in them she saw 
Adele and herself ; and as she looked on these two, her purpose got 
fixed. 

Against the whitewashed wall sat a girl with a square, fine face, 
of great beauty and power, who was sewing; in her lap lay the head 
of her sister, a golden heap of splendid beauty. The younger sister 
lay there utterly wearied, utterly idle, and petulant in her idleness ; 
playing at times with the string of her sister’s apron, at times with 
the hands which sewed so diligently ; at times sighing in her ennuz, 
at times rolling her restless head into some new position. Mathilde 
watched this pair with intense eagerness. ‘They suited her. The 
younger sister was only another Adéle, and she thought how Adeéle 
would have been in the same situation but for her ; but then without 
her. She listened to their conversation. 

The younger sister said, “‘ This is so triste and dull, that I shall 
die if I stay here: and I have nothing to amuse me, nothing what- 
ever. I wish that I had brought my squirrel now, but they said we 
were to go back again directly.” 

Mathilde saw the elder sister sew faster, but say nothing whatever. 
She understood her. 
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“That foolish giddy Contine will forget to feed him, and he is 
petulant if he is not fed. Sister, do you know what I wish? ” 

“ No, dearest.” 

“T wish I had flowers. My garden will be half ruined when we 
get back, for I took it so entirely in hand myself that none of our 
gardeners dare meddle with it. And those balsams should be in 
their largest pots by now; they will not show beside Faustine de la 
Riviére’s. Thou art weeping now, sister, for thy tears fall on my 
face. Have J made thee weep?” 

Mathilde sat as rigid as a stone listening to this, drinking it in, 
every word, The elder sister, with whom she was deep in friend- 
ship that night, told her the bitter truth. Their chateau was burnt, 
their estate was ruined; their father and mother in the Conciergerie ; 
their servants dispersed or faithless; the wolf in their garden, the 
hare upon their hearthstone. But she had kept it all to herself, and 
had flattered her giddy sister with the hope of a speedy return to 
what was gone for ever. ' 

“* How could I tell her, Mathilde? How could I tell her? She 
was the little singing-bird in our house, Would you have me stop 
her singing for ever?” 

Mathilde did not answer directly, but told the elder sister her 
secret. 

“Thou happy woman, if I could have done that for her I should 
have been content.” 

Hot times these, by all accounts ! 


“ Where do you sleep?” said the elder sister. ‘Sleep with us. 
Marie, thou sleepest already, but must awake, for I am not strong 
enough to carry thee.” 

“T do not know where I sleep,” said Mathilde; ‘ but I have 
friends here. Journiac de St. Meard and my servant are arranging 
for me.” 

“¢ Your servant ?”’ said the elder sister. 

“Yes, my dear, one of our English servants, who has managed 
to arrange with the National Guard to denounce him and get him 
arrested, that he may take care of me. He and Meard will 
provide, I doubt not. Meard is the old friend of my cousin, 
André Desilles, and knows me well. Why are they all standing 
up? ” 

“Tt is the Abbé Secard,” said the elder sister. And Mathilde, 
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who knew who he was, stood up also, with her hand on the elder 
sister’s shoulder. 

The noble and gentle old man came bowing and smiling about 
among the ex-courtiers, making straight for Mathilde— 

*« Madame la Marquise,” he said, “I fear you do not like the 
Abbaye.” 

“* Monsieur |’Abbé,” said Mathilde, putting her strong arm over the 
elder sister’s neck, ‘I love, above all things, to be near God: and 
I think that Iam not far from him while I am near her, and near 
you.” 

*¢ You will be nearer to him soon,” said the old man, and passed on. 

And lo! William following her in top boots, and saying— 

Your room is ready, Miss ; you will excuse my showing it to 
you. It is not fine, but it is private.” 

St. Meard had given up his room to her, and William and he had 
been toiling ever since they came in at getting it ready for her. 
This she never knew. 

She said to the two sisters, ‘* Where do you sleep ? ” 

** With the others,” they both said. 

“Come and sleep with me. I have aroom to myself. We shall 
have privacy, we three.” 

** But our bedding !”’ said the elder sister. 

“ William will remove it.” 

William would remove any amount of bedding; but, unluckily, 
could not go among the ladies. 

Mathilde dashed at the Duchesse de la Pierre Cassée, who turned 
up trumps at once; and French ladies not being as particular as 
English ladies, William was allowed to fetch away the bedding of the 
two sisters, and carry it in triumph to Mathilde’s room, lately that of 
Journiac de St. Meard. 

“ Never saw anything like this,” said William to Mathilde, as he 
brought the things in. ‘‘ Why all the ladies are going to bed, on the 
stone floor, ina row. If my opinion was asked about this business, 
I should say straight out that I didn’t think much of it. What 
have they all been up to? It don’t seem to me that they have been 
doing anything particular. However, I am no judge. There is one 
gentleman in the place, at all events; and I have been used to 
gentlemen.” 


William was perfectly right about there being one gentleman in 
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the place. There were probably many others, but this gentleman 
spoke English in a limited manner, and so William understood him 
and respected him, Frenchman as he was. William’s gentleman 
was Journiac de St. Meard. 

Ask William to define a gentleman, and he would have asked you 
to explain what “define” meant. But he knew one when he saw 
one, as our people do. William must naturally have been utterly 
ignorant of pedigrees. A man’s father might have been a tinker, for 
all he knew or cared ; and yet he knew a gentleman when he saw 
one, and respected him, and would follow him. Let me, therefore, 
writing for THe GenTLEMAN’s MaGazinz, define a gentleman, as 
William and I understand the term. 

A gentleman is a man, sufficiently well educated for the duties he 
has to perform, and who thinks of the interest of others before he 
thinks of his own. And, moreover, my gentleman must not be 
lazy, but must try, with such powers as God has given him, to 
set an example, and show what a very valuable animal a gentle- 
man is, 

The lower orders in England, in this revolutionary time, believe 
in their gentlemen, in spite of their faults. That, I think, is not yet 
changed by horse-racing and Hay-marketing, though our agricultural 
people are long-suffering. I cannot say how deep the poison has 
gone. I speak merely of 1792,4 and of William the Silent, who, 
finding a gentleman in Journiac de St. Meard, followed him like 
a dog. 

From the outside world there could come no word. The past 
was past, and one had to force one’s soul into a perfectly new and 
strange present ; with new petty dull cares, and new anxieties. She 
was content, she had been born to endure. 

No word? Well, only one, and that with the greatest difficulty. 
One day, a week after she had been there, there was a disturbance 





4 For the small country gentry in those days may have been one thing or another ; no 
better, possibly, than they need have been. But the labourer was, at all events, by every 
testimony, better off. And, again, there was not that extreme contrast between classes 
which there is now, and which might become dangerous, The extreme ends of the 
social system are in the agricultural districts diverging further and further every day. 
What is the reason of it? Easily told. Zuxury, Fawcett, the last epitomist of 
political economy, seems to clearly prove the fact (as I understand him), that every 
hundred pounds spent in luxury represents a sheer loss of thirty per cent. on capital. 
What, then, will become of the bonnet-makers and wine merchants: of Madame 
Elize and Gilby, after they have made their fortunes ? 
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at the lodge of the Abbaye, and William, who happened to be 
near with Journiac de St. Meard, listened to it. It was nearly a 
disturbance. 

From five-and-twenty to thirty National Guards, were demanding 
to see aprisoner. “They had forced their way in, and were thronging 
the vestibule. ‘The wicket was shut behind them, and they were 
practically in possession of the place, which fact made the four men 
at the bureau, if not civil, at least acquiescent. William at once 
recognised the voice of the sergeant in command who had brought 
them from Brittany, and of the young man “ with his head turned.” 
William told this to St. Meard, and he replied, “ Be silent, this means 
something.” 

It seemed to mean a furious quarrel, When they came up, the 
Brittany sergeant had the young guard by the collar, and was con- 
fronting the three advanced patriots in the bureau; and the three 
patriots seemed to be getting the worst of it. 

“ None of the prisoners can be seen,” said the patriot. 

‘*T tell thee that this young man stole this silver watch from the 
young man of England called William, on our journey from Brittany ; 
and that his conscience having pricked him, he desires to give it 
back.” 

‘* Give it to me then, and I will give it to him.” 

“ Who would trust thee with a watch? Who art thou, then? ” 
said the sergeant. At which the guards, “ patrollotism,” as Mr. 
Carlyle calls them, laughed in an offensive manner, and made the 
patriot furious. 

“Who art thou, then? A Lafayettest and a murderer.” 

“He is an aristocrat, this one,” said the sergeant, turning to his 
backers, who laughed again. ‘He talks of Lafayette. We true 
patriots only know of Sieur Molier. ‘They may well talk of plots in 
the prisons, which are dangerous to be left behind by real patriots 
going to the frontier against Brunswick. ‘They may well speak of 
them. This man has called Molier the murderer as Lafayette. He 
is an aristocrat.” 

“* Messieurs,” said the frightened patriot. 

“ Messieurs, again,” said the sergeant. ‘ This man is an aris- 
tocrat, and in a post of importance also. Here is a truer patriot 
than he. Citizen Journiac, thou of the Chateau Vieux, formerly 
royalist, thou at least art not a sneaking dog ; take this watch from 
us, and give it to the English young man, William. We can trust 
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thee. Thou dog of a Sansculotte aristocrat, with thy Lafayettes 
and thy monsieurs, let us out. We are for the frontiers.” 
Which the advanced patriot did with the greatest pleasure. 
“These men,” said Journiac to William, in English, ‘have 
smuggled in some intelligence to Mademoiselle D’Isigny in this 
watch. Walk swiftly up the stairs behind me, so as to hide 


>> 


me. 

They were not up ten steps before the men in the bureau were 
after them. Journiac turned at once. 

“The watch,” said the foremost. ‘‘ Give it up.” 

* T will do nothing of the kind,” said Journiac. ‘* William, back 
me up. I will not part with the watch, sire ! ” 

They were half way up the stairs, and the odds were four to two. 
William, though strong, was not dexterous; and the Frenchmen 
were both strong and dexterous. William was rapidly overpowered, 
while Journiac de St. Meard, after a feeble resistance, dropped the 
watch, and fairly ran away up stairs. 

William, as soon as he was released, followed him, a little sulkily, 
thinking that Sir Lionel Somers, or the Rector, would have made a 
better fight of it; and when he came to him in the large room, 
said so. 

Said Journiac, ‘“* My dear child, the great fault of you English, is 
stupidity. I knew there was a letter in that watch; and I knew 
that they knew it also. If I had given up the watch without a 
struggle, they as Frenchmen would have known that the letter was 
on my person; that is why I deluded them by struggling. While 
you covered my retreat, I put the letter in my pocket; Mademoiselle 
D’Isigny has it now; they will be here to search me for it, the 
idiots, directly. Here they are.” 

“© We have reason to believe, citizen Journiac, that there was a 
letter contained in the watch we took from you. We require to 
search you.” 

“ There is no need, citizens,” said Journiac. ‘‘I have outwitted 
you. There is such a letter. It has been handed to and read by the 
person to whom it was addressed. Do you want to see it?” 

The jailors thought so. 

“ Mademoiselle D’Isigny,”’ said St. Meard, advancing towards her, 
“these good people wish to see the letter which you received from 
your father through my hands. I think you had better show it to 


them.” 
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The puzzled patriots read as follows :-— 


“T know all, You have done well, and have kept your old 
promise tome. The blessing of God be on your head for what you 
have done. Good daughter; good sister; good woman. Madame 
la Terrible is here with me. Keep your secret. There is not the 
least danger. In case of a trial, I should appeal to your friend 
Marat. Keep your secret as you promised. I dare say no more.” 








They were puzzled, but she was contented. She knew what she 
had got to do until further orders ; and many a puzzled woman goes 
rambling up and down the earth for direction, from Moravian parson 
to Romish priest, with the same object to this day. She had got 
her direction from one who had never failed her, and she followed 


his directions. 
(70 be concluded in our next.) 


en oe 


FRENCH FASHIONS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


TWO PARTS.—PART II. 





IN 


HE art of printing was introduced into France in or about 
the reign of Charles VII.; but, if we may judge from 
habits, customs, and costumes during that of Louis XI., 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen had not as yet derived 

much intellectual advantage from it; although it is remarkable how, 

with increased means of international intercourse, old classical toilette 
traditions again found their way to France. For example, the women 
of ancient Greece and Rome had dyed their hair and painted their 
faces ; so, likewise, in the reign of Louis XI., did the women, to 
say nothing of the men, of France. 

That the style of dress was hideous in form, as already described, 

is not to be wondered at, considering how few in France were then the li 

opportunities of artistic observation, such as for centuries preceding | 

had become familiar to the people of Italy. Not to speak of painting 1 

or stulpture, at that date when the art of printing was only just intro- 

duced into France, the drama, with the exception of ‘“* Mysteries, or 

Miracle Plays,” had made scarcely any, and, by no means, a steady 
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and moral, progress since that far-off time glanced at in a previous 
page, when Clovis, first Christian king of France, had imported a 
“pantomime.” Mimics and farceurs had multiplied before the reign 
of Charles VI.; but these actors, if they can be so called, did but 
caricature their fellow-citizens, and by doing so make patent any 
scandalous or ridiculous adventure to the delight of Paris gossips. 
Charles VI., however, patronised their ‘‘joyous institution,” and they 
were called “ Enfans sans Souci,” whilst the chief of them was digni- 
fied by the title of ** Prince of Fools.” Wearing a hood with asses’ 
ears, he made an annual public entry into Paris, followed by all his 
troop, who generally displayed their talents in the market-places. But, 
when Francis I. became king, an immense advance was made in all the 
arts of civilisation ; and, with regard to female dress, Anne cf Brittany, 
the beloved consort of Louis XII., predecessor of Francis, had intro- 
duced ameliorations most favourable to the growth of good taste in 
France. The costume of Anne of Brittany closely resembles that 
of “*I.a Reine Claude ; ” and, therefore, having once touched upon 
the reign of the ‘‘ Great Francis,” we here prefer to keep to it in 
sketching the robes of his first fair consort ; for there is something 
characteristic of her roval husband’s court at Fontainebleau in the 
majestic sweep of her purple velvet train, trimmed with ermine ; and 
the graceful form of her hanging sleeves, of the same costly fur. 
Her small coif (like that made charming by Anne Boleyn), frames 
the smoothly-banded hair, and sustains a long veil, drooping behind. 
Well does the rich hue of the open velvet robe harmonise with the 
lustre of the white satin petticoat visible beneath it, which looks as 
though sustained, though not “stuck out,” by the best form of 
crinoline ever since invented; and historical is the fact that Queen 
Claude wears gloves—an article of attire then new to France. 

During the later years of the reign of Francis I. (founder of the 
Royal College of France) he found an able fine art assistant in his 
daughter-in-law, Catherine de Médicis, who from Italy had imported 
with her artists and poets. A passion for chivalrous romance then 
became rife, unequalled in France since the days of the Trouba- 
dours ; and as Italian artists and sculptors—amongst whom was the 
celebrated Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini—then found their way to 
the court of France, together with the first editions of such works 
as “* Lancelot du Lac,” and various poems, it need scarcely be added 
that French taste in costume changed for the better with the customs 
of French society. 
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It has now—in the 19th century—become a fashion, both in 
France and England, to “ rehabilitate” historical characters ; but it 
is with regard to dress alone that justice need here be done to Cathe- 
rine de Médicis, for in that (notwithstanding one or two grotesque, 
but short-lived, fashions contemporary with her), as in architecture 
and the fine arts generally, she was a great reformer. No longer, in 
her time, did French women wear horns or sugar-loaves, but Italian 
turbans, such as may be seen in the old pictures of Italy, especially in 
the art galleries of Florence; or else they wore dandeaux of precious 
stones, gold, or silver, which confined the hair in classic forms. After 
the accession of Henri II., husband of Catherine de Médicis, to the 
throne of France, the elegance of the apparel peculiar to the court over 
which she presided became exquisite enough to satisfy the tastes of 
painters and poets, who helped to immortalise it by pen and pencil. 
Brantéme, the court chronicler of the time, has written volumes de- 
scribing the majesty and grace of ladies at the Tuileries and the 
Louvre, when the former palace was first built under the auspices of 
Catherine de Médicis, and the latter had been enlarged and restored by 
her to a degree magnificent enough to become the wonder of the world. 
Alternately, or, sometimes, equally, were Italian and Spanish fashions 
adopted ; and, looking first at the togue or velvet head-dress—then 
called Neapolitan—fastened with an aigrette of diamonds, and then 
at the long veil, falling mantilla-like over Titian-hued robes of velvet 
or satin, it is difficult to say which style of dress is the more to be 
admired. Corneille, the painter, instituted at that time a picture- 
gallery at Lyons ; and at a late period of her life Catherine de 
Médicis, beholding her own portrait painted by him when she was 
young, is described by her courtier, Brantéme, as standing before it 
long and wistfully ; but, however she may have regretted the changes 
worked by Time on her handsome countenance, she was not shocked 
as so many elderly ladies are in this present century by observing that 
her dress was ugly when she was young; for the Médicis costume, 
generally, was—from Brantéme’s and other descriptions of it—dis- 
tinguished by those flowing outlines, and that fine combination of light 
and shade, or rich colouring, for the best examples of which painters 
still have need to study the works of her artistic countrymen. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, daughter-in-law of Catherine de Médicis, who still 
dressed @ la Francaise, after bidding adieu to France, the loved land 
of her youth, has helped to form the taste of posterity, never weary of 
admiring the long robes, the veil, and the small pointed cap, in form 
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like that now honoured by the adoption of Queen Victoria ; and it is 
necessary, when alluding to fashion of female dress at the Tuileries 
three hundred years ago, to observe that it was then and there the 
panier, prototype of the modern crinoline, was introduced to sustain 
the rich skirts which were often heavy with gold embroidery and 
precious stones. Henceforth, the panier, although variously modi- 
fied, became an essential of court costume, being introduced else- 
where than in France by the daughters and daughter-in-law of 
Catherine de Médicis. By the portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
most readers are made familiar with the form of French female 
attire contemporary with her ; but as that unfortunate queen is 
generally portrayed in a mourning garb, it may be as well here to 
observe that it was customary then for ladies to adopt two separate 
colours in their costume; and, to exemplify how this was done, 
a word-sketch may pardonably here be given of a portrait of Mar- 
guerite de France (first consort of Henri de Navarre), a copy of 
which is in the French art collection before alluded to. Crimson and 
black are the colours she wears, the satin under-skirt being of the 
former, and the velvet train of the latter, hue; but this train, worn 
like a festooned upper-skirt, is looped up as when the fair and gay 
princess, its wearer, was so charmed with the new fashion of her 
panier rounding off the velvet folds about her hips, that, in presence 
of, and to the astonishment of the admiring and assembled court at 
the Louvre, she performed a pirouette, and then, bending down low 
in a stately curtsey, improvised that which by modern English girls is 
known as a “‘ cheese.” But, seemingly oblivious of any such sudden 
caprice, altogether stately looks this princess as she stands erect in 
superb array: albeit, her half-open, pointed bodice, and close, though 
“‘ curiously puckered ” sleeves have anything but a stiff appearance ; 
and these all—bodice and sleeves—tastefully alternate the black and 
crimson of the skirts. White gauntlet gloves form pointed cuffs to the 
sleeves. Bright gold-coloured and luxuriant is the hair raised in slight 
semi-circles on either side the brow, a form of coiffurc harmonious with 
the oval of the lovely face ; and between these right-and-left graceful 
puffs of hair is placed an ornament shaped like a fleur-de-lys, and 
probably made of pearls, to match the chain necklace of three rows 
encircling the round and slender throat of this princess, whose French 
Christian name, being interpreted, represents a pearl. 

This costume of Marguerite de France might, in some respects 
advantageously, be copied by French and even English iadies of 
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this our own present day, save in one article of apparel not yet 
named—the ruff. Male ruffs were introduced at the Court of 
France in or about the reign of Francis I. ; and this feminine neck- 
frill worn by the French princess, Marguerite, is a marvellously 





“Grande Affaire des Paniers.” Temps de Louis XV. 


graceful modification of that which backed up Queen Elizabeth of 
England. It formed, in fact, a white back-ground or high light to 
the richly-coloured picture of the “ Princess of Pearls” ; but still it 
has a stiff and starched appearance, although one not nearly so ugly as 
that produced by a fashion which made its appearance in the reign of 
Henri III.,—the fashion of humping up female backs between the 
shoulder-blades by artificial means, which gave the notion of absolute 
deformity. By that time Catherine de Medicis, mother of Henri III. 
and queen-mother of three successive reigns, was an old woman. Is 
it possible that this hideous humpbacked fashion was introduced to 
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flatter her? If Catherine de Médicis allowed such an outrage 
upon beauty and art in favour of her own self-love, it was, in- 
deed, after all, by a deformity of character that costume, which 
at one time owed so much to her, was for a short time—but 
only for a short time—made hideous. She had, indeed, lived too 
long. 

In the reign of her son, Henri III., male hats came into fashion ; 
not, by any means, the chimney-pot hat, ugliest head-piece of modern 
times, but the Spanish hat—afterwards. exaggerated, especially in the 
time of Charles II. of England—which, made of felt or velvet, was 
adorned with plumes. Jauntily elegant was, also, the loose, but short 
and richly-trimmed, bright-coloured velvet mantle worn by King 
Henry III. and his courtiers, although their slashed justaucorps, or 
body garments, and silk-woven chausses were of a much closer fit 
than those in vogue a century later. 

In the time of Catherine de Médicis coaches and various sorts of 
carriages began to be generally used in France ; and court theatricals 
were then instituted at the Louvre, at the splendid banquets of which 
palace forks were first used in France. At the Louvre, also, then ap- 
peared white hair-powder ; but whether originally intended to beautify 
the locks of Catherine de Médicis in old age, or merely for use in 
court theatrical disguises, cannot here be said. More important may 
be regarded the fact that the printing-press was not at that time left 
idle by princes ; and, in proof of this fact, it may here be mentioned 
that a fine edition of the works of Froissart, historian and romancier, 
who died about 1401, was printed at Lyons under the direction of 
Catherine de Médicis, in 1559, just when her short-lived son, 
Francis II., first husband of Mary, Queen of Scots, ascended the 
throne. 

Masks were first worn in France during the reign of Francis L., 
and they were not without their use in aftertimes of civil strife, 
albeit, like most other things, subject to abuse. The first pair of silk 
stockings in France was worn by Henri II., consort of Catherine de 
Médicis, although it was not until a later date that a manufactory for 
stockings was instituted in the Bois de Boulogne, which locality, as 
told in a previous page, had long been a favourite resort both of 
princes and penitents. Before stocking-making became a matter of 
French trade it was customary for ladies to knit hose ; and previous 
to the time when hosiery was thought of in an elastic form it was 
customary for people of rank to case their legs with stuffs—more or 
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less costly—bound on by bandelettes, such as those already described 
as worn by Charlemagne. 

Marie de Médicis, queen of Henri IV., did something, though not 
seemingly much, to develop the dress fashions mainly originated by 
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her predecessor and kinswoman, Catherine ; but Anne of Austria, 
wife of Marie’s son, Louis XIII., and mother of Louis XIV., was 
not only splendid in her attire, but almost morbidly fastidious in her 
tastes. By her the celebrated pearl necklace, for generations after- 
wards considered the property of the Dauphiness, for the time being, 
was brought into France. 

Under the reign of her husband, Louis XIII., the raffindés (or 
“* swells ” of the time) adorned their hats with lofty plumes ; wore 
white boots ; spurs ; short, but graceful, mantles of silk or velvet ; 
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beards, pointed ; and long moustachios, curled up by means of wax 
on either side. And as she, Anne of Austria, was the natural 
guardian of her son, Louis XIV., during his long minority, it is 
not very difficult to guess whence, or from whom, he derived his 
first taste for the superb costumes which afterwards characterised 
his court. 

Up to, and even for some time after the “* Grand Monarque” took 
the reins of government into his own hands, the only unsightly thing 
in the head-dress of French court ladies was an ornament of silk or 
other more costly material, formed like a large open fan, worn in front 
of the head, high on the brow. That this head-gear was susceptible, 
as are, indeed, all other fashions, of the modifications of individual 
taste, is a fact illustrated by a Versailles portrait of the young and 
short-lived Duchesse d’Orléans, one of the brightest and best of 
princesses, and also the daughter of Charles I., martyred King of 
England, and his consort, the French-born Henrietta Maria. With 
regard to male courtly costume of the time of Louis XIV.—that 
costume, the most splendid in modern historical dramas, and so 
generally well known that it is needless here to elaborate the details 
of it—the chief, if not the only, objection to it, from a picturesque 
point of view, is the perrugue; that monstrous head-tower which, 
rising high above the head in artificial curls, descends to the waist 
before and behind. So convinced, in his later life, was Louis XIV. 
of the majesty appertaining to his own wig, that he would never, it 
is said, be seen night or day without it. 

Muffs were in those days often carried on the hands of gentlemen 
of quality, who might scarcely have cared to be identified by such a 
luxury if they could have foretold how, in after times, the word 
“muff” would become a slang word of contempt for a foolish fellow. 
In time fans dropped off the heads of ladies ; and their flowing locks, 
veils, head-draperies, or even the piquant little round cap afterwards 
worn, harmonised well with the lines, very long and undulating, yet 
circular, of their rich robes and sleeves. 

The Panier, first introduced, as beforesaid, at the court of France 
by Catherine de Meédicis, was indispensable in sustaining the long 
female dresses of the time of Louis XIV.; and the element of 
reason or utility in the Panier fashion, alone accounts for its long 
duration. Although subject during the successive reigns of 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI., to various modifications 
and exaggerations, it never abandoned at the court of Versailles, 
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and a grande dame of that court in the time of Louis XV. (see page 
451) illustrates its appearance when largest worn. 

To the Louis XIV. male wig succeeded powder and pigtails, and 
that hair powder hath some mysterious charm peculiar to itself, 
which by concealing one natural beauty enhances others, was prac- 
tically acknowledged by ladies of the time of Louis XV., for they 
also then adopted it at the court of Versailles; and by the time Queen 
Marie Antoinette appeared above the horizon of fashion, “ glittering 
like the morning star, full of splendour, and hope, and joy,” it would 
be difficult to recognize a picture of her en grande tenue without it. 

Rouge was generally the indispensable adjunct of hair-powder; but 
this was not in that day used with intention to deceive, any more than 
were the court plaister black patches contemporary with it; for the 
Austrian Emperor, Joseph, when a guest at Versailles, openly rallied 
his sister Queen Marie Antoinette and her ladies for being on one 
state occasion ‘‘ painted too high.” The intellectual Madame de 
Genlis also laid a wager at that time with the Duc d’Orléans at the 
Palais Royal, that on her thirtieth birthday she would leave off rouge; 
and albeit the lady was known to be strong-minded, it was considered 
quite impossible that she could do so. She won the wager, however, 
to the astonishment of the world—or, her world—at large; and indeed 
the winning it turned her pale. But modes change, and some of 
them, merely here glanced at historically, would not, of course, be 
tolerated under an improved ¢on of morals. 

During the reign of Louis XV., male court coats were costly 
in material, and worn over embroidered vests, but in the time of 
Louis XVI. they became less and less fantastic, until at last there was 
something Quaker-like in their cut; the buttons, however, were of 
gems, cut steel, or gold or silver, and the button-holes elaborately 
worked ; the dress altogether, in fact, resembling the ordinary court 
dress worn by an English gentleman in the 1gth century. The black 
silk flat bag, still generally appended to the nape of the neck of a court 
coat, was formerly of use in containing a courtier’s hair, or at least 
in preventing hair powder from resting on the coat itself; and 
buckles to male court shoes, as also at the knees, are still the same 
in shape as during the reign of Louis XVI.; but as the high gold 
or scarlet heel is no longer worn by gentlemen in this our own 
present day, we may say that courtiers, generally, stand firmer on 
their feet. Curious was the Louis XVI. male coiffure representing 
““ailes de pigeon,” formed by stiff and symmetrical curls on either side 
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the fore part of the head. Watch chains or ribbons dangled one in 
front of either hip during the ailes de pigeon period; and meantime 
court ladies, nay, also some fair bourgeoises, had learnt the art of 
looping up their long trains in the graceful though fantastic style por- 
trayed, previously, by the painter Watteau, and pictured on fans such 
as those used by Queen Marie Antoinette and her court, both in and 
out of doors, at the Little Trianon palace, of court pastoral pleasures. 
The high-heeled shoe (such as that tiny one of Marie Antoinette, 
still exhibited beneath a glass-case at the Louvre) was light of foot, 
much more fairy-like, indeed, to all appearance than the thinnest, 
flat, paper-soled, sandalled slipper ever worn by ladies of that later 
date when Republican or Ultra-Liberal Parisiennes, walking, dis- 
played not only both feet but one leg, by holding up their scanty 
garments on one side, in the Lacedemonian robe fendue mode glanced 
at in a previous page; and such was then the “ audacity of head- 
dresses” that pérrugues of various colours would belong to the 
same wearer. Time, however, developed that costume, @ /a “‘ Sairey 
Gamp,” here conspicuous by a bonnet needing a box, which in these 
days only belongs to that traditional female, ‘‘ for to carry it.” Is it 
possible that our own grandmothers, or great-grandmothers, as the 
case may be, ever wore such a bonnet as this, or trotted through 
the world with such a funny little pair of flat-footed legs as those? 
Stumpy as they look, by contrast to the coiffure, they walked 
through the world of fashion; and that too, most wonderful to say, 
immediately after the graceful Empress Josephine had glided through 
it like a goddess, and ruled over it, she herself being arrayed in flow- 
ing drapery in which even Phidias might have delighted; and such 
as erst found favour with the most justly celebrated women of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Who needs here to be reminded of 
the elegant draperies, of the hair clustering low on the forehead, 
of the dignified though feminine style of dress, brought into 
“ fashion” by Josephine during the Consulate and the earlier years 
of the First Empire? It was a style that harmonised well with the 
supple grace of her own figure, and which assorted with the fine 
Roman countenance of ** Madame Mere,’’ mother of Napoleon I. ; 
but it only too soon passed out of view with Josephine herself ; and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that from her time to that of 
her not less gracieuse successor, the Empress Eugénie, French 
fashion, subject to many freaks, fell into frightful contortions, if not 
hopeless confusion. For after that female, above illustrated, with 
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the big bonnet and short petticoats, came the Restoration ; but, not- 
withstanding that a privy council was positively held at the Tuileries 
by Louis XVIII. for the purpose of reviving the costume of the 
ancien régime of Versailles, it was found impossible to do so. The 


La Princesse de Lamballe, 


Duchesse d’Angouléme, daughter of Marie Antoinette, was then 
nominally the head of female fashion in France, but the long years of 
her exile had unfitted her to become its leader, as her mother had 
been; and it is scarcely too much to say that no mode of the last years 
before the “ great” French Revolution —not even when female 
coiffures for a passing season rose preposterously high—was so ugly, 
or more unartistically and unbecomingly devoid of all utility, as were 
most of the shifting costumes worn after the Restoration; for not 
only had the pious princess, then presiding at the Tuileries, been too 
early imprisoned and schooled by adversity, to care in after life for 
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the pomps and vanities of the court of her pedantic uncle, Louis 
XVIII., but that king himself was too aged and infirm to direct 
them from an artistic point of view, although he could not but 
remember his sister-in-law, Marie Antoinette (as portrayed by 
Lebrun), and that Queen’s best adviser, even in matters of costume, 
the Princesse de Lamballe. But he remembered his own gouty legs 
better, and cased them in red velvet gaiters ; dreading a French sun- 
stroke, he wore an English chimney-pot hat to protect him from it, 
and in an elderly blue frock-coat, he buttoned himself up with bright 
buttons from the cold. Louis XVIII. prided himself in being English 
even with regard to his chartered constitution. Who, therefore, 
though with all due respect to our own immediate ancestors, can 
wonder at uncontrolled French fashion playing wild antics ? 

So capricious was she for more than twenty years—that is, until 
after the Revolution which dethroned Charles X.—that at one time 
she not only cut off her scanty skirts high above her flat-footed shoes 
and sandalled pink-silk-hosed ankles, but stuffed out her sleeves with 
big wool bags, wore another huge bag behind for a “‘ bustle,” and stuck 
a tortoiseshell comb on the top of her hair, so high that her head was 
almost twice the length of her face. Where, then, were painters 
and sculptors? Let such Masters of Arts beware in this our time, 
and guard against the growth of some mongrel and demoralising 
modes which, even though depicted by genius, can never be pointed 
back to by posterity as types of grace. 


——>S 90t0.—— 


THE CHAMPION’S CHALLENGE. 


HE “Crown and Glove”? is a favourite tavern sign to be 
seen in many parts of England, and has reference to the 
well-known ceremonial of the royal champion’s appear- 
ance and public challenge at coronations—the Royal 

Champion himself figuring on the signboard of an inn in George 
Street, Oxford. The last occasion of the champion’s performance of 
the duties of his office was at the coronation of George IV. He was 
required to appear at the door of Westminster Hall, mounted on a 
white horse* and clad in complete armour, “ shortly before the serving 





* At the coronation of George II. the Champion is said to have appeared mounted 
upon the charger which the king had ridden at the battle of Dettingen. 
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of the second course of the coronation banquet.”’ As at the coronation 
of King William IV. and Queen Victoria the banquet in West- 
minster Hall was dispensed with, the royal champion’s presence was 
not considered necessary. The ceremonial observed at the corona- 
tion of Queen Anne, and closely followed at the coronation of 
George IV., was as follows. The mounted champion advanced from 
the door of the hall, his herald proclaiming at three different stages in 
his progress the challenge: ‘‘ If any person, of what degree soever, 
high or low, shall deny or gainsay our Sovereign Lady Queen Anne 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., to be 
right heir to the imperial crown of Great Britain, or that she ought 
not to enjoy the same, here is her champion, who saith that he lieth 
and is a foul traitor, being ready in person to combat with him, and 
in this quarrel will adventure his life.” At the conclusion of each 
challenge the champion threw down his gauntlet, and paused awhile. 
Having at length reached the throne, a gold cup full of wine was 
brought to the sovereign, who, pledging the champion, sent him the 
cup. The champion drank from the cup, and finally departed with 
it and its cover as his fee. 

The championship is an office of great antiquity, and of an heredi- 
tary character. ‘The feudal manor of Scrivelsby, near Horncastle, in 
Lincolnshire, carries with it the possession of this office. The 
lands were held by ‘‘ barony and grand-serjeantry,”’ the terms of the 
tenure requiring that at the coronation the then lord, or some 
person in his name if he be not able, shall come ‘“‘ well-armed for 
war upon a good war-horse into the presence of our lord the king, 
and shall then and there cause it to be proclaimed that if any one 
shall say that our lord and king has no right to his crown and 
kingdom, he will be ready and prepared to defend with his body the 
right of the king and kingdom against him and all others what- 
soever.” ‘The manor was anciently vested in the Marmion family, 
who, it is said, were hereditary champions to the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy long prior to the Norman Conquest. However this may be, 
the Conqueror granted the castle and manor of Tamworth in War- 
wickshire, and the manor of Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire, to Robert de 
Marmion, to be held subject to the performance of the duties of 
champion. For four generations the office descended in the male 
line without interruption ; but upon the death of Philip de Marmion, 
without male issue, in the reign of Edward I., his possessions were 


divided between his two daughters, the elder receiving the manor of 
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Tamworth, and the younger the manor of Scrivelsby. At the coro- 
nation of Richard II. Lord Neville, the great-grandson of the elder 
daughter, claimed the championship by reason of his tenure of 
Tamworth Castle; but it was decided against his claim, and in 
favour of Sir John Dymoke, the husband of Margaret, the heiress of 
Philip de Marmion’s younger daughter, who held the manor of 
Scrivelsby. ‘The championship, thus annexed to the Scrivelsby 
estate, continued to descend in the Dymoke family for sixteen 
generations, when the manor and championship became vested in 
the Rev. John Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby, prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral, who, called upon to officiate at the coronation of George 
IV., preferred a petition to the Court of Claims that he might, in 
consideration of his clerical character, be permitted to act by deputy. 
His petition was granted ; and his son, who succeeded him in 1828, 
was made a baronet in 1841, and died within the last few years, 
represented Jhis father, rode into Westminster Hall, wore armour, 
and gave the champion’s challenge at the last coronation banquet 
which has béen held in this country.” 

It has long been a popular tradition that on certain occasions the 
challenge of the champion has been accepted, or that some interrup- 
tion has taken place in Westminster Hall during the performance of 
this portion of the coronation ceremony. It has been thought likely, 
from the popular point of view, that claimants to the crown, either 
in person or by their adherents, would not fail to take this oppor- 





b We may note, that in an amusing passage of one of Walpole’s letters to the 
Countess of Ossory, reference may be found to a claimant of the honours of the cham- 
pionship in the person of Lord Leicester. ‘‘I have been entertained, too, by a visit of 
Lord Leicester to Penshurst from Tunbridge. As the former had belonged to usurpers 
of his title, of which he had been wronged from the era of the Conquest, I should not 
have thought he would have deigned to enter it. Oh! but he did; aye, and fell in love 
with, and wants to purchase, it. In the mansion he found a helmet, and put it on ; 
but, unfortunately, it had been made for some paladin whose head was not of the exact 
standard that a genuine Earl of Leicester’s should be, and, in doffing it, he almost tore 
one of his ears off. I am persuaded he tried it with the intention of wearing it at the 
next coronation ; for when he was but two-and-twenty he called on me one morning, 
and told me he proposed to claim the championry of England, being descended from 
the eldest daughter of Ralph de Basset, who was champion before the Flood, or before 
the Conquest, I forget which, whereas the Dymokes come only from the second 
[daughter] ; and he added, ‘I did put in my claim at the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ A gentleman who was with me, and who did not understand the heraldic 
tongue, hearing such a declaration from a very young man, stared, and thought he was 
gone raving mad ; and I, who did understand him, am still not clear that the gentle- 
man was wrong.” 
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tunity of asserting what they held to be their rights, lest judgment 
should go against them, as it were, by default. A legend to the 
effect that the champion’s gauntlet has been taken up, or another 
glove flung down beside it, is of old date, though there is much dis- 
crepancy in the versions of the story, and it is made applicable to 
more than one occasion. Miss Strickland, in her “ Life of Queen 
Mary II.,” refers to a ‘‘ gossip’s tale” of this nature, and describes it 
as pertaining to every coronation of the last century which took place 
while an heir of James II. existed. If any incident of the kind took 
place, she imagines it must have been at the coronation of William 
and Mary. ‘‘ That there was a pause at this part of the ceremony 
of above two hours; and that when the champion appeared, the 
gauntlet was heard to be thrown, but nothing that was done could be 
seen on account of the darkness of the evening ; all this rests upon 
the authority of Lamberty, the historian and diplomatist.” Evelyn, 
who was present in Westminster Hall, says that, “when the king 
and queen had dined, the ceremony of the champion and other 
services by tenure were performed ;”” but he makes no mention ot 
any interruption of the proceedings ; nor does he record the darkness 
of the evening. Lord Macaulay, in his history, says simply, ‘ on 
the whole the ceremony went off well.” 

The authors of the History of Signboards refer to a curious anec- 
dote of the coronation of William and Mary and of the episode of 
the champion’s challenge, which appeared in the ‘¢ Gazetteer” for 
August 20, 1784, certainly a good many years after the event. 
“ At the coronation of King William and Queen Mary, the cham- 
pion of England dressed in armour of complete and glittering steel, 
his horse richly caparisoned, and himself and beaver finely capped 
with plumes of feathers, entered Westminster Hall while the king 
and queen were at dinner. And at giving out the usual challenge to 
any one that disputed their majesties’ right to the crown of England 
(when he has the honour to drink the sovereign’s health out of a 
golden cup, always his fee), after he had flung down his gauntlet on 
the pavement, an old woman who entered the hall on crutches 
(which she left behind her), took it up, and made off with great 
celerity, leaving her own glove with a challenge in it to meet her 
the next day at an appointed hour in Hyde Park. A person in 
the same dress appeared the next day at the place appointed, 
though it was generally supposed to be a good swordsman in 


that disguise. However the champion of England politely declined 
HH 2 
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any contest of that nature with the fair sex, and never made his 
appearance.” 

This story is circumstantial enough. Another version of the 
same legend had appeared in print long previously, however, with 
the difference that the events described had reference to the coro- 
nation of George I. The Baron Pollnitz, whose memoirs were 
published in London in the year 1738, writes thus: “ When the 
king came to London, he found subjects as much attached to his 
person as those he had left at Hanover ; and not long after his arrival 
he was, according to custom, crowned at Westminster. There was so 
great a concourse of people at the ceremony that it seemed as if all 
the nation had flocked thither to receive their new sovereign. I 
was told that there was only one person, and that was a woman, 
who refused to own him for king; and that this happened upon the 
very day of the coronation, when a champion, armed from head to 
foot, entering into the banqueting hall, and, according to custom, 
challenging any person whatsoever who did not acknowledge the 
Elector of Hanover as lawful King of England, that lady threw 
down her glove, and with a very ill-timed effrontery, made answer 
aloud—‘ That James III. was the only lawful heir of the crown, 
and that the Elector of Hanover was an usurper.’ ” 

It will be remembered that Sir Walter Scott has made this curious 
story available in his novel of ‘* Redgauntlet,” though he has 
shifted the scene of it again and applied it to the coronation of 
George III., apparently unaware that it had been referred to previous 
coronations. Obedient to the command of her uncle, Redgauntlet, 
Lilias, the heroine of the novel, upon the third sounding of the 
champion’s challenge, rushes in, a lane being opened for her in the 
crowd “as though by word of command,” picks up “the parader’s 
gage,”’ and leaves another in lieu of it. ‘I have often heard,” says 
Darsie Latimer, to whom she relates her adventure, “‘ that a female, 
supposed to be a man in disguise,—and yet, Lilias, you do not look 
very masculine—had taken up the champion’s gauntlet at the pre- 
sent king’s coronation, and left in its place a gage of battle with a 
paper, offering to accept the combat provided a fair field should be 
allowed for it. I have hitherto considered it as an idle tale. I 
have little thought how nearly I was interested in the actors of a 
scene so daring.” In an apologetic note Sir Walter quotes tradition, 
“‘which many people,” he says, ‘‘ may recollect having heard,” as 
an excuse for what might be considered a violent infraction of 
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probability in this exploit of Lilias Redgauntlet. He is disposed to 
regard the legend, however, as one of the numerous fictions which 
were circulated from time to time to keep up the spirits of a sinking 
faction. ‘The incident, he maintains, was possible, however, if it 
could be supposed to be attended by any motive adequate to the 
risk, and might be imagined to occur to a person of Redgauntlet’s 
enthusiastic character. 

We may perhaps be permitted a little surprise that Sir Walter, in 
adapting this tradition to the purposes of his novel, did not combine 
with it the legend, certainly of equal authenticity—not that that is 
saying so very much for it—to the effect that the Pretender—the 
Young Pretender he should be called, for the old chevalier was still 
living—was present in person at the coronation of George III. 
The taking up of the champion’s glove by Lilias, in the actual 
presence of the prince on whose behalf the deed was accomplished, 
would surely have been a subject worthy of the great romancist’s 
pen. 

The question as to the secret visits of the Pretender to London, 
has often occupied attention. Lord Stanhope says: ‘* He undertook 
a mysterious journey to England in 1750, and perhaps another in 
1752 or 1753,” and appears to think that the evidence of other 
visits arises out of a confused account of the admitted journey of 
1750, and the conjectural visit of a few years’ later. That Charles 
Edward came to England in 1750 appears to be beyond dispute. 
Dr. King, in his “* Anecdotes of his own Time” (published in 
1818), relates that in September, 1750, he was introduced to the 
prince at the house of Lady Primrose, in Essex Street ; that he re- 
mained for five days in London, and that he came one evening to 
the doctor’s lodgings and drank tea. The Right Hon. Charles 
William Wynn added a note to his sister’s diary (published in 1864, 
as “The Diary of a Lady of Quality”), to the effect that his 
grandmother had often repeated to him the account which she had 
herself received from Lady Primrose, of Charles Edward’s visit in 
1750. ‘She described her consternation when Mr. Browne (the 
name under which he was to go) was announced to her in the 
midst of a card-party among whom were many who she felt might 
have seen him abroad, and would very probably recognise him. Her 
cards almost dropped from her hands, but she recovered herself and 
got him out of the room as quickly as she could. He slept at her 
house that night only, and afterwards went to that of a merchant in 
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the City.” Further, the fact of this visit is substantiated by the 
memoranda in the prince’s own handwriting discovered among the 
Stuart Papers, in the royal library, and communicated to the Times 
newspaper by Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s librarian, in December, 
1864. It is clear that the prince arrived in London on the 16th of 
September, 1750, and took his departure on the 22nd. Not reckon- 
ing the broken days of arrival and departure, this agrees with Dr. 
King’s account that the prince’s stay lasted ‘ for five days only.” 

An earlier visit than this of 1750 is mentioned by Forsyth, in his 
work on Italy, first published in 1813. The prince is stated to have 
travelled to London in “ a hideous disguise,” in the year 1748, under 
the name of Smith. (It may be noted that the name of “ Smith” 
had been assumed by the prince’s great grandfather, Charles I., on 
the occasion of his secret and romantic visit to Spain in 1623, and it 
was destined to be the name adopted by King Louis Philippe when 
he fled disguised from France, at the revolution of 1848, so that, 
in future, Smith may be regarded as a kind of royal alias.) On his 
arrival in London, the prince is said to have been introduced at mid- 
night into a room full of conspirators, with whom he was unac- 
quainted. ‘* Here,” said his conductor, “is the person you want,” 
and he left the prince locked up in this mysterious assembly. 
“ Dispose of me, gentlemen, as you please,” said Charles Edward ; 
“ my life is in your power, and I therefore can stipulate for nothing. 
Yet give me, I entreat you, one solemn promise, that if your 
design should succeed the present family shall be sent safely and 
honourably home.” For a week the prince remained in London, 
and was even recognised in the streets by various persons, but be- 
trayed by none. He was sanguine of the success of the conspiracy, 
but difficulties arose on the part of the French ambassador, whose 
court had cooled in the Stuart cause, and he presently returned to 
Paris, “‘ to encounter cruel indignity, and was there arrested and 
expelled the kingdom.” 

Such is the story told by Forsyth, as a rule a writer of remarkable 
accuracy. Lord Stanhope assumes that Forsyth had been mis- 
taken in the year, and that he had referred to 1748 the events of 
1750. The expulsion from France, however, which is stated to 
have been subsequent to the visit to London, took place in 
December, 1748. If there is any mistake in the story, it is plain 
therefore that it is more than one of date merely. Forsyth’s story, 
however, does not appear to be substantiated by any other writer. 
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In favour of the belief that the prince visited London in 1753 or 
1754, evidence of some importance can be adduced. In the 
«Memoirs of Philip Thicknesse,” published in 1790, it is stated 
that the prince came to London about the year 1754, “‘ contrary to 
the advice of all his friends around ; but he was determined, he said, 
to see the capital of that kingdom over which he thought himself 
born to reign. After being a few hours at a lady’s house in Essex 
Street, in the Strand, he was met by one who knew his person, in 
Hyde Park, and who made an attempt to kneel to him. This 
circumstance so alarmed the lady at whose house he resided, that a 
boat was procured the same night, and he returned instantly to 
France.” Thicknesse, however, may have confused the dates, and 
may be describing over again the visit recorded by Dr. King. The 
lady in Essex Street is clearly Lady Primrose, while, it may be noted, 
the statement that the prince came to see the capital of his kingdom, 
goes to contradict the stories of his having previously visited London. 
He could hardly say that he came to see the capital if he had already 
been there on one or two occasions. ‘That Lady Primrose, however, 
may have had the honour and the danger of receiving the prince at her 
house in Essex Street, both in 1750 and in 1753, is not improbable, 
Such a view of the case, moreover, is supported by the important 
evidence of David Hume, contained in a letter to Sir John Pringle, 
dated roth February, 1773: ‘* That the present Pretender was in 
London in the year 1753, I know with the greatest certainty, 
because I had it from Lord Marischal, who said it consisted with his 
certain knowledge. “Two or three days after his lordship gave me 
this information, he told me that the evening before he had learnt 
several curious particulars from a lady whom I imagine to be Lady 
Primrose, though my lord refused to name her. The Pretender 
came to her house in the evening without giving her any preparatory 
information, and entered the room where she had a pretty large 
company with her, and was herself playing at cards. He was 
announced by the servant under another name. She thought the 
cards would have dropped from her hands on seeing him; but she 
had presence of mind enough to call him by the name he assumed, 
to ask him when he came to England, and how long he intended to 
stay there. After all the company went away, the servants remarked 
how wonderfully like the strange gentleman was to the prince’s 
picture which hung on the chimney in the very room in which he 


entered. My lord added (I think on the authority of the same lady) 
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that he used so little precaution, that he went abroad openly in 
daylight in his own dress, only laying aside his blue riband and star ; 
walked once through St. James’s, and took a turn in the Mall. 
About five years ago I told this to Lord Holdernesse, who was 
Secretary of State in the year 1753, and I added, I supposed this 
piece of intelligence had escaped his lordship. ‘ By no means,’ said 
he, ‘and who do you think first told it me? It was the King 
himself (George II.), who subjoined ‘* And what do you think, my 
lord, I should do with him?” ’ Lord Holdernesse owned that he 
was puzzled how to reply; for if he declared his real sentiments 
they might savour of indifference to the royal family. The King 
perceived his embarrassment, and extricated him from it by saying, 
* My lord, I shall just do nothing at all, and when he is tired of 
England he will go abroad again.’ I think this story, for the honour 
of the King, ought to be more generally known.” : 

Lord Stanhope, inclining to believe that the visit of 1750 was the 
only one, and therefore the subject of Hume’s letter, and that the 
supposed visit of 1753 was due to a confusion of dates, took pains 
to show that in September, 1750, King George was absent from 
England in his Hanoverian dominions, and that the conversation 
alleged to have taken place with Lord Holdernesse was impossible. 
The fact that Lord Holdernesse was not appointed Secretary of 
State until 1751, is however in favour of the accuracy of Hume’s 
story; at least it holds together. Sir Walter Scott, it may be 
mentioned in his notes to ** Redgauntlet,” gives a version of the 
conversation between the king and his minister; but falls into the 
error of putting George III. in the place of George II., instancing 
the anecdotes as a proof of “the goodness of heart and kindness of 
policy” of the former monarch. ‘The credit arising out of the story 
is due to George II., if to any one. 

The account of his visit to London in 1750, given by the Pre- 
tender himself in 1783, Lord Stanhope holds to be “ the best entitled 
to attention,” and “‘in a high degree distinct and precise.” ‘It is 
to be found,” states his lordship, ‘‘ in a despatch which I have pub- 
lished from Sir Horace Mann, the friend of Walpole, and the British 
minister at Florence, who was required to report to the Secretary of 
State all proceedings of the Pretender.” Sir Horace describes a 
conference between Charles Edward and Gustavus, King of Sweden, 
then upon his travels, and proceeds,—‘t They then passed to com- 
mon discourse, in which the Pretender related some circumstances 
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of his life that had occurred formerly to him, and particularly what 
follows: That in the month of September, 1750, he came from 
France in company only with a Colonel Brett; that they examined 
the exterior parts of the Tower, one gate of which they thought 
might be beaten down with a petard; from that they went to a 
lodging in Pall Mall, where about fifty of his friends were assembled, 
among whom were the Duke of Beaufort and the Earl of West- 
moreland, and he said that if they could have assembled only 4000 
men, he would publicly have put himself at the head of them. He 
stayed there a fortnight, and asserts that the government had never 
the least notice of it.” It may of course be argued that the Pre- 
tender made no other visit to London than the one here reported, or 
he would surely have taken the opportunity of mentioning it. The 
statement that he stayed a fortnight, however, is at variance with 
his own memoranda and the narrative of Dr. King, both above 
referred to. 

The Pretender’s conversation with the King of Sweden at 
Florence, as related by Sir Horace Mann in his despatch, had been 
recorded, previous to the publication of that despatch, by a Mr. 
Louis Dutens,¢ who published in 1806 five volumes of ‘“* Memoirs 
of a Traveller now in Retirement.’ Mr, Dutens appears to have 
been intimate with Horace Walpole, and his name occurs several 
times in the last volume of Walpole’s letters. Walpole describes 
him as ‘¢ a French Protestant clergyman, who had been employed in 
the embassy at Turin, under Mr. Mackenzie and Lord Mountstuart, 
and author of several works.” Mr. Dutens writes :—‘‘In a con- 
versation which the King of Sweden held with the Pretender at 
Florence on the 1st of December, 1783, the latter told him that in 
the month of September, 1750, he was in London with Colonel 
Brett. The first place where he landed was at the Tower of London. 
He examined the outside of it, and found it was very easy to break 
down the door with a petard. He then went toa lodging in Pall Mall, 
where the same evening more than fifty of his partisans assembled, 





¢ Of this Mr. Dutens the following curious story is told in ‘* Moore’s Diary,” 
“(January 21st, 1825), Lord Lansdowne, at breakfast, mentioned of Dutens, who 
wrote the ‘Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se Repose,’ and was a great antiquarian, 
that on his describing once his good luck in having found (what he fancied to be) a 
tooth of Scipio’s in Italy, some one asked him what he had done with it; upon 
which he answered briskly, ‘ What have I done with it? Za voici!’ pointing to his 
mouth, where he had made it supplemental to a lost one of his own.” 
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among whom he mentioned the Duke of B t and Lord W——d; 
and he assured the King of Sweden that if he had seen the proba- 
bility of assembling 4000 men, he would have put himself at their 
head. The King of Sweden repeated the conversation the same day 
to Sir Horace Mann, from whom I had it.”” It will be seen that this 
account agrees closely with that contained in Sir Horace’s despatch, 
except that there is no mention of the prince’s stay in London 
having lasted a fortnight. Mr. Dutens adds,—‘* Mr. Holker, an 
Englishman, told me that he had attended him on that expedition, 
and that the government was informed of it, but was satisfied with 
watching his motions.” 

Concerning this Mr. Holker, Mr. Dutens in another part of his 
book gives some curious particulars. He had first met Holker at 
the establishment of the Duc de Choiseul at Chanteloup. He had 
been appointed inspector-general of the manufactories of France, and 
wore the cross of St. Louis, which had been given him by the 
duke. Born at Manchester, and brought up a Jacobite, he had 
joined the Pretender on his landing in Scotland, and accompanied 
him to Carlisle, where, with sixty other officers, he was taken 
prisoner. Brought to London, he was imprisoned in Newgate, with 
a friend named Moss. (We may note that the name of ‘ John 
Holker” appears among the lieutenants in the “ List of English 
Rebel Officers of the Manchester Regiment ”’ taken at Carlisle, con- 
tained in the ** History of the Rebellion,” by James Ray, of White- 
haven, volunteer under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
published in 1759.) Every day news came to the prisoners of the 
execution of their friends, and they were in constant expectation of 
death. Ropes and files, however, were secretly conveyed to them, 
with exact information of the’ plan and environs of the prison. 
At last they were condemned to die, and the day was fixed for 
their execution. They determined upon an attempt at escape. 
They had by degrees filed the irons which were upon their legs, so 
as to be able to break them in an instant when necessary. “They 
were confined in the highest story of the prison, their room having 
grated windows which looked upon a gutter. They had filed two 
bars of the grating of one of the windows. ‘To escape it was neces- 
sary for them to go along the gutter until they reached the top of the 
house of a hosier; but between the house and the prison was a 
narrow courtyard of eight feet wide, which they would‘have to cross ; 
they would then let themselves down into the hosier’s yard by means 
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of their clothes torn into strips and twisted into ropes, when a wall 
of only seven or eight feet high would separate them from the street. 
The main difficulty was to cross the courtyard. It occurred to 
them to split a table which they had in their room, and to join the 
three boards together, tying one on to the end of the other, so as to 
form a bridge of eight feet and a half long and seven or eight inches 
wide. They tested its strength repeatedly, by placing the two ends 
of it on two chairs, and they found that though it bent considerably 
under the weight of a man, it would, however, bear him, if, as they 
proposed to use it, he crawled along upon his hands and knees. An 
hour after midnight they began their attempt at escape. The light 
of the moon favoured them, but it also revealed the danger to which 
they were exposed in crossing their frail bridge at a frightful height 
from the ground. The one who remained on the prison side held 
the plank while his friend passed over, who then made it fast to the 
house. They made their way through the hosier’s premises in safety, 
in spite of an alarm of “ thieves,” and.the loud barking of a dog. 
Once over the outside wall and in the street, they parted company. 
Holker went to the house of a friend in Carnaby Market, but could 
not obtain admission. At last, in an agony lest daylight should over- 
take and betray him, he sought the protection of a gentleman whom 
he had seen but once before, and was received with the greatest 
humanity. He was conducted to the house of Lady B , at the 
corner of Grosvenor Square, where he remained for some days. He 
was then hidden in the country for six months, when the search after 
him having subsided, he escaped to France. 

“We afterwards,” Mr. Dutens proceeds, “asked Mr. Holker 
several questions relative to the Pretender, and he told us that the 
unfortunate prince had gone himself to London in 1747 (sic) in dis- 
guise, and had there seen many of his principal friends, with whom 
he concerted many measures. Their advice was that he should 
march directly for London before a force could be collected sufficient 
to oppose him ; and they assured him that his presence would deter- 
mine a considerable party to declare themselves in his favour. 
When he returned from Carlisle, however, he was dissuaded from 
this design.” There is evidently a mistake in the date given in this 
story. If true at all, and it does not seem very probable, the visit to 
London it relates must have happened in 1745. 

We now come to the last of the alleged visits of the Pretender to 
London, on the occasion of the coronation of George III., in 1761. 
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The following is Hume’s account, to be found in a letter to Sir 
John Pringle, in “ Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes :”—‘“ Lord Marischal, 
a few days after the coronation of the present king, told me he be- 
lieved the Pretender was at that time in London, or at least had been 
so very lately, and had come over to see the show of the coronation, 
and had actually seen it. I asked my lord the reason for this strange 
fact. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘a gentleman told me he saw him there, and 
that he even spoke to him, and whispered in his ear these words, 
“Your Royal Highness is the last of all mortals whom I should 
expect to see here.” ‘It was curiosity that led me,” said the other. 
“* But I assure you,” added he, *‘ that the person who is the present 
object of all this pomp and magnificence is the man I envy least.” ’ 
You see this story is so nearly traced from the fountain-head as to 
wear a good deal of probability. Query—What if the Pretender 
had taken up Dymock’s gauntlet ? ” 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to Miss Berry, in 1791, writes: 
“Madame d’Albany . . . . chose to go to see the king in the 
House of Lords, with the crown on his head, proroguing the Parlia- 
ment. What an odd rencontre! Was it philosophy or insensibility ? 
I believe it is certain that her husband was in Westminster Hall at the 
coronation.” 

The Countess of Albany, by her presence in London at this 
period, was creating considerable stir. We find Mrs. Hannah More 
writing :—“* The Bishop of London carried me to hear the King 
make his speech in the House of Lords. As it was quite new to 
me, I was very well entertained; but the thing that was most 
amusing was to see, among the ladies, the Princess of Stolberg, 
Countess of Albany, wife to the Pretender, sitting just at the foot of 
that throne which she might once have expected to have mounted ; 
and what diverted the company when I put them in mind of it was, 
that it happened to be the roth of June, the Pretender’s birthday. I 
have the honour to be very much like her, and this opinion was con- 
firmed yesterday when we met again.” 

As a final note on the subject of the Prince’s presence in England 
in 1761, we may add the mention of the occurrence to be found in 
the memoirs of Mr. Dutens :—‘* The Duke de Choiseul assured 
me,” he writes, “‘ that in 1761 the Pretender was present at the 
coronation of the King of England; and that the British ministry 
knew this, but pretended to be ignorant of it.” 

Altogether, if the evidence bearing upon the question is of rather 
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a hearsay kind, and not such as would be accepted in a court of 
justice, it yet appears that the popular tradition has some ground to 
go upon, and that there is a degree of reason for thinking that the 
Prince might, had he felt so disposed, have lifted up the champion’s 
glove at the coronation banquet of George III. What conse- 
quences would have thereupon ensued—whether the Pretender would 
have crossed swords with Dymoke, what the result of such a combat 
in Westminster Hall or elsewhere would have been, and how the 
Hanoverian dynasty might have been thereby affected—are matters 
we must leave to the imagination of the reader, and the conjectures 


of the curious. 
DutTron Cook. 


BIRD-LORE. 


MAHERE is the man without his weak points? —We 
i believe there are few, if any, who have not some point 
or other on which they are more or less influenced by 
superstitious feelings. We do not care how matter-of- 
fact a man may be in his daily life and occupations, yet, so long as 
there is a dark side to the great book of Nature, so long will there 
ever be a belief that 





‘¢ There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


Granted that these oft-quoted lines refer more to the invisible 
than the visible, yet in all ages of the world’s history there has been 
a tendency in the mind of man to link the seen with the unseen, 
and hence we have handed down to us, often from a remote anti- 
quity, in the shape of tradition and folk-lore, an immense amount 
of popular superstitions connected with the visible things of 
creation. 

In the animal kingdom birds have come in for a full share of this 
legendary lore, and it is very remarkable how, in all ages and nations, 
certain species, on account of their peculiar habits and character, 
have always been held to be objects of horror and alarm. Thus 
the owl has given rise to wide-spread superstitions, and has ever 
been considered a bird of ill-omen, and its unexpected appearance a 
portent of death and disaster. Even whole nations have been influ 
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enced by this belief; Rome twice underwent the ceremony of 
lustration owing to the appearance in its temples of the dreaded 
great owl (Bubo maximus). On one of these occasions this bird, 
we are told, penetrated to the very heart of the Capitol. We need 
not, however, go further than our own land to learn the character 
of the owl. Shakspeare constantly alludes to the “bird of night” 
thus :— 





** Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V., Scene. 


*¢ Thou ominous and fearful owl of death.” 


Lenry VI., Part I., Act IV., Scene 2. 


And in that magnificent scene, when Lady Macbeth is awaiting 
the return of her husband from the murder of Duncan, she ex- 
claims :-— 

‘Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night.” 
Macbeth, Act J., Scene 2. 


The owl, which popular belief has invested with supernatural 
power, is undoubtedly the barn or screech-owl (Strix flammea). 
The nocturnal habits, light ghost-like colour, silent buoyant flight, 
and occasionally uttered dismal screech, “‘ making night hideous,” 
all combine to strike terror into the heart of the ignorant and super- 
Stitious, impressing them with the conviction that some great 
misfortune is impending. The wild legend of the Banshee, a legend 
not alone confined to the sister-isle, has probably originated in the 
cry of the useful and harmless barn-owl. Many are the wild stories 
connected with the “ bird of night.” Its presence is linked with 
the fate of an aristocratic race ; tradition says the appearance of two 
spectral owls of immense size on the battlements of Wardour 
Castle, Wiltshire, still warns the noble family of Arundell of the 
approach of the last enemy. It is a curious fact that the same 
superstition is associated with the cry of the owl in an opposite 
quarter of the globe. In the forest lands of the far West, the red- 
skin shrinks with alarm as he listens to the dismal screeching of the 
horned owl (Bubo Virginianus), firmly believing that its wild cries 
portend some dire calamity. Wilson, the American ornithologist, 
in describing the cry of these owls, says, “* This ghostly watchman 
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has frequently warned me of the approach of morning, sweeping 
down and around my fires, uttering a loud and sudden ‘ Waugh O! 
Waugh O!” sufficient to have alarmed a whole garrison. He has 
other nocturnal solos, one of which very strikingly resembles the 
half-suppressed scream of a person suffocating or throttled.” Sir 
John Richardson narrates the circumstance * of a party of Scottish 
Highlanders who passed a long winter’s night of intense fear in the 
depth of an American pine forest. They had made their bivouac 
fire from wood taken from an Indian tomb; all night long the 
shrieks of the Virginian owl rang in their affrighted ears—cries which 
they at once judged came from the spirit of the old warrior bemoan- 
ing his desecrated resting-place. 

Next to the owl, the raven has ever been considered a bird of evil 
omen. By the Romans he was dedicated to Apollo. But it was 
more particularly amongst the northern nations that the grim ‘raven 
was invested with supernatural powers. He was the bird of Odin, 
and bears no insignificant place in northern mythology ; par excellence 
the bird of the battle-field, his very likeness has floated over many a 
scene of slaughter, for the old heathen banner of Denmark was the 
raven—that mystic banner, which, says the legend, was woven in 
one night by three weird sisters, and called Reafen or Rumfan, from 
bearing the figure of the raven.> 

On the Bayeux tapestry, William the Conqueror, who was de- 
scended from the old vikings, is represented at the battle of Hastings, 
as going into the fight with a banner, on which is portrayed the bird 
of Odin. When, however, in Denmark, ‘“ Thor’s hammer” fell 
before ‘* Christ’s cross,” the old raven banner was superseded by the 
white cross of the Dannebrog. 

Frequent mention is made of the raven by the old English poets. 
Spenser styles him— 


‘¢ The hoarse night raven, trompe of doleful dreare;” 





® ‘Fauna Boreali- Americana.” 


> “© Wrought by the sisters of the Danish king, 
Of furious Ivar in a midnight hour ; 
While the sick moon, at their enchanted song 
Wrapt in pale tempest labour’d through the clouds, 
The demons of destruction then, they say, 
Were all abroad, and mixing with the woof 
Their baleful power: the sisters ever sung, 
* Shake, standard, shake this ruin on our foes.’” 
Thomson and Mallet’s “* Alfred.” 
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and Marlowe tells us, that— 


‘* The sad presaging raven tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And, in the shadow of the silent night, 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wing.” 


Shakespeare repeatedly makes mention of the raven or night crow. 
Thus, Othello is made to say— 


**O, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infectious house, 
Boding to all.” 


Referring to the belief that this bird haunts the neighbourhood of 
the house where death is impending. As an illustration of the 
horror inspired by the raven in more modern times, we are told of a 
woman seeking relief from a board of guardians, on the plea of 
“‘ prief,” brought on by a croaking raven flying over her cottage, 
from which she was so frightened and depressed as to be incapable 
of work.” 

Probably the popular dread of the raven may, in part, be due to 
remote tradition. Well might our ancestors in the eastern counties 
dread the advent of the raven banner— 

‘* For there 
Was shedding of blood, and rending of hair, 
Rape of maiden, and slaughter of priest, 
Gathering of ravens and wolves to the feast ; 


When they hoisted that standard black, 
Before them was battle, behind them wrack.” 


There is an old Cornish tradition ¢ that King Arthur is still living 
in the form of a raven, changed into that shape by magic, and that 
some day he will resume his kingly form again. 

The magpie is considered either a lucky or unlucky bird, accord- 
ing to the number seen together. Our readers will remember the 
old lines— 

** One for sorrow ; 
Two for mirth ; 


Three for_a wedding ; 
Four for death.” 


The same augury holds good throughout Great Britain ; occa- 





> See ‘* Notes and Queries,” vol. vii. 496. © Tbid. vol. viii, 618. 
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sionally the last line runs ‘ Four for a birth,” but this is not the 
correct reading. Mr. Brand,‘ quoting from ‘The Glossary to the 
Complaynt of Scotland,” remarks :—“ Many an old woman would 
more willingly see the devil, who bodes no more ill-luck than he 
brings, than a magpie perching on a neighbouring tree.” It is very 
probable that the superstitious feeling respecting this bird is of 
Scandinavian origin. In Norway the magpie is considered almost a 
sacred bird, and it is held extremely unlucky to kill one. The 
northern magpies appear quite to understand this, and give them- 
selves airs accordingly. Nearly every cottage has a pair in attend- 
ance, which, from long immunity, have become singularly tame and 
fearless—hopping about the door, or perched on the roof, heedless of 
passers-by, evidently considering themselves part of the establish- 
ment. A striking contrast to the shy, wary, gun-fearing bird, we 
see in England : truly, the Norwegian magpies are fortunate. 

Who has not a welcome for the familiar robin, with his bright eye 
and crimson breast, or listened with more than wonted pleasure, 
when other songsters are silent, to his sweet, clear notes, poured 
forth in the pleasant autumn weather, exquisitely in unison with the 
“calm decay” of nature? There is a belief in some parts of the 
country that robins will sing near the window where a person is 
dying, cheering the ear about to close to all earthly sounds with the 
last pensive notes of earthly music. Another legend is, that the 
robin attended our Lord on the cross, and was there sprinkled with 
his blood, the marks of which the little songster still carries on his 
ruddy breast. 

There is also a curious Welsh superstition connected with the 
redbreast °—T hat far away in a land of woe and fire, ‘‘ day by day 
does the little bird bear in his bill a drop of water to quench the 
flame—so near does he fly that his feathers are scorched, and hence 
he is named Bron-rhuddyn” (breast-burnt). From his devotion to 
the cause of the lost, he feels the biting cold of winter more than 
any other bird, and has, consequently, a greater claim on our 
gratitude. 

There is a German legend about the cross-bill very similar to the 
one narrated of the redbreast, which Longfellow has rendered in 
some well-known lines. For the information of such of our readers 





@ ** Observations on Popular Antiquities,” p. 532. 
e ** Notes and Queries,” vol. vii. p. 328. 
N. S. 1868, Vou. V. 
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who are not ornithologists, we will here remark that the crossbill is 
a small bird, six or seven inches in length, the upper and lower part 
of the beak overlapping each other, giving that organ an appearance 
of deformity. This is, however, very far from being the case, as it 
is admirably adapted by nature for splitting open and extracting the 
seeds from the cones of coniferous trees, on which food it principally 
subsists. The adult male is a bright crimson colour. The legend 
relates that when our Lord was on the cross this little bird strove 
unceasingly to release him, patiently working hour after hour, with 
damaged beak and blood-stained plumage, to draw out the cruel 
nails, and in token of such rare devotion, the faithful bird has ever 
since retained the crossed beak and ruddy plumage. 
The legend is thus related in Once a Week, vol. iii. p. 722 :— 


** There is a little bird, mamma, By wicked men unto the cross 
Upon our holly-tree, Nailed fast and crucified ; 
And with his twinkling great black eye 


* le little bird 
He looks so shy at me. There came a gentle little bird, 


Who, with his efforts weak, 
“ T love that little bird, mamma, Pluck’d one from out the ‘crown of 
So gentle and so still, thorns,’ 
To see him pluck the berries bright, Within his tiny beak. 
Between his slender bill. ‘* And as he pull’d, the crimson stream, 
The holiest and the best, 
Flowing from where the thorn had been, 
Stain’d Robin’s downy breast. 


‘** That he is God’s ‘ own bird,’ mamma, 
You very oft have said : 
Why is his little eye so bright, 
His little breast so red ? ” ** So ever when the snow comes round 
To end the wintry year, 
“* Tt is a pretty tale, my child. Perch’d high upon the holly-bough, 


Come stand beside my knee, The Redbreast warbles clear. 
And I will tell my little Kate 


Red Robin's history. ‘* No other songster on the spray 


At Christmas time is heard ; 
When Jesus for my little girl But when the Saviour’s birth we keep 
And all his children died, We hear ‘the Saviour’s bird.’ ” 


A curious superstition prevails in some of the southern counties 
connected with game-birds—that a person cannot die easily on a bed 
stuffed with game feathers, as, when such is the case, they invariably 
prolong the death agony—using a provincial phrase, the ‘ poor soul 
dies hard ;” and it is not an uncommon occurrence in a lingering 
illness, and when the presence of game feathers in the bed is 
suspected, to expedite the departure of the sufferer by changing his 
bed. 

The poetic legend of the death-song of the dying swan is of con- 
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siderable antiquity. Pliny* was acquainted with it, but, readily as he 
listened to any old woman’s story, in this case he disbelieved it. Our 
own poets have done much to familiarise us with the legend. 
Spenser speaks of — 


‘* The jealous swan, ayent hys deth that singeth ;” 
















and Tennyson’s beautiful lines on the “* Dying Swan,” will at once 
occur to our readers. The whole poem is a wonderful piece of 
word painting, bringing the scene vividly before us,—the wild, grassy 
plain, and cold, grey sky—the sluggish river, with its fringe of reeds, 
and one solitary willow—beyond these 






‘* Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 
And white against the cold-white sky, 
Shone out their crowning snows.” 


We can almost fancy we hear the low musical notes of the dying 
bird, as it slowly drifts down the river—notes which ring out ‘full 
and clear,” and flooding that desolate place “‘ with eddying song.” 
The legend of the swan’s death-dirge originated a cutting epigram 
by S. T. Coleridge, addressed to bad singers. It is far from compli- 


mentary, but we give it as it is :— 


‘* Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 


















The call-note of the wild swan is extremely wild and trumpet~ 
like. The varied notes proceeding from a flock of these birds when 
on the wing, blended by distance, and floating downwards on the 
still air, have a startling resemblance to the music of a pack of 
hounds in full cry. Some years since, we were fortunate in 
seeing a flight of forty-two of these noble birds pass over the 
marshland, and found some difficulty in persuading ourselves that 
the cries were of aérial origin. The gaggle of a passing flock of 
wild geese also often strikingly resembles the cry of a distant pack of 
hounds—so much so, indeed, that we have seen horses prick up 
their ears and exhibit every sign of excitement, completely deceived 
by the resemblance to the familiar sound. 

During their autumn migrations, these large migratory birds fre- 
quently fly by night, and in dull, cloudy weather keep up a continual 
calling. Familiar as the sound is to dwellers in the country, it has 





f Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 23. 
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given rise to a wild and wide-spread superstition. We are told that 
this mysterious, nocturnal melody, proceeds from a pack of demon 
dogs, yclept ‘* Gabriel’s Hounds,” or, as they are sometimes termed, 
the “ Devil’s dandy-dogs.”” Two forms of this wild legend are pre- 
valent—the one common to Wales and the south-west of England— 
that this yelping pack are evil spirits hounding forward the souls 
of the lost to their final punishment. The other bears a striking 
resemblance to the German story of the *“* Wild Huntsman,” the 
demon knight called Hackelnbarend, and is doubtless of Teutonic 
origin. Wordsworth appears to have been acquainted with this 
form of the superstition— 
*¢ He oftentimes will start, 
For, overhead, are sweeping Gabriel’s Hounds, 


Doomed, with their impious lord, the flying hart 
To chase for ever through aérial grounds.” 


Those who have sailed up the Bosphorus may have observed, in 
the twilight or early morning, flocks of sober-coloured petrel-like 
birds, skimming backwards and forwards, close to the water, never 
resting for a moment, but thus unceasingly flitting to and fro 
through the hours of darkness, ever in perfect silence, with the same 
swift, untiring flight and restless activity, as if looking for something 
lost. During the day they betake themselves to some quiet retreat, 
again issuing forth in the twilight to renew their mysterious wander- 
ings. The Turks believe that these birds are the souls of the damned, 
thus compelled, by a just retribution, to wander for ever hopelessly 
and unceasingly over water as restless and unquiet as themselves. 
These poor birds, however, are only following the dictates of nature, 
happily and actively engaged in seeking their food on the shifting 
waters. At some seasons they are not uncommon on our own shores, 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Man, and are 
known to ornithologists as the ‘“* Shearwater.” 

With the same untiring activity as the shearwater the little petrel 
flits over the stormy sea, finding a congenial home on the wide waste 
of waters, thousands of miles from land, day by day following in the 
wake of the lonely ship. One would have almost expected the com- 
panionship of these small birds in these ocean solitudes would have 





& This legend of the Wild Huntsman and Hounds is common, in some form or 
other, to nearly every country in Europe. Fora detailed account of this remarkable 
superstition we refer our readers to the Rev. S. B. Gould’s *‘ Iceland, its Scenes and 


Sagas.” 
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been welcome to the mariner, reminding him of home, so like are 
they in their habits to swallows skimming over the green fields of 
ocean; but sailors are proverbially superstitious, and ever consider 
the presence of the petrel as the signal of foul weather, and style them 
“‘ Mother Cary’s chickens.” 


‘* The mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm unheard.” 


There is no doubt that petrels carry the news of bad weather, for 
they naturally fly before the approaching storm, and seek the nearest 
shelter, and then congregate often in considerable numbers in the 
vicinity of the only point in the storm-swept sea, the homeward or 
outward-bound ship. Birds of the sea though they be, they are not 
able to contend against unsuually heavy gales, and numerous instances 
are on record of their being picked up in an exhausted state, far 
inland, driven in by stress of weather. 

There is a remarkable legend connected with the appearance of a 
phantom bird, with a white breast, and of an unknown species, which 
appears at the death of the members of an old Devonshire family of 
the name of Oxenham. We are told that, when any of this family 
are on their death-bed, that this strange bird, with the white breast, 
is seen to flutter for a time about the bed, and then suddenly to 
vanish. Chambers," quoting from ‘* Howell’s Familiar Letters,” says 
that Mr. James Howell saw in a lapidary’s shop in London, a marble 
slab to be sent into Devonshire, with an inscription that ‘¢ John 
Oxenham, Mary his sister, James his son, and Elizabeth his mother, 
had each the appearance of such a bird fluttering about their beds as 
they were dying.” 

To quote Mrs. Hemans :— 


‘*A pale bird, flitting, calls them home.” 


Innumerable, indeed, are the wild tales and superstitions connected 
with bird-lore, not peculiar to our own country, but common to 
many lands. Unquestionably, many of these legends belong to 
remote ages, and have been handed down to our day from generation 
to generation; and will doubtless, in spite of education and advanced 
scientific research, continue to find a place in the folk-lore of our 
race to the end of time. 





» See * Book of Days,” vol. ii. p. 731. 
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ENGLISH PARKS°* 


HE park, as an ornamental pleasure-ground, is dis- 
tinctively English. Its peculiar character does not 
depend upon its extent. It may include garden, shrub- 
bery, copse, plantation, covert, thicket—anything that 

can afford shelter and harbour for every sort of game. The 
charm of the English park lies in the wide expanses of green 


Queen Elizabeth's Oak, Huntingfield, Suffolk. 


sward which England only can produce; in the majestic trees, here 
standing singly, there in scattered groups ; or in long-drawn avenues 
that tell of centuries of peace, and chronicle the tastes of successive 
proprietors ;—in the undulating ground, with intersecting water- 
courses, and streams which in this place rush, torrent-like, through 
narrow, wooded dells, and in others aided by art, expand into silvery 
lakes ;—in the belts of fir-trees and the ground beneath them thickly 
carpeted with the fallen leaves of many a year; and the banks beside 





* “Some Account of English Deer Parks, with Notes on the Management of Deer.” 
By Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. London: Murray, 1867. 
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them, covered according to the varying season, with primrose, violet, 
hyacinth, wood-anemone, foxglove, and one knows not how many 
more of these ‘ darlings of nature : ”—it is in all this that the charms 
of the English parks consist. 

Besides, the English park is no longer now what it was formerly, 
“Sylva cum feris.” Animals wild by nature certainly do haunt 


Chartley Park, Staffordshire. 


there. But pheasants, as if conscious of the protection afforded 
them by law, gaze serenely upon you from the roadside, as you pass ; 
even “ poor Wat” hardly flies from you, excepting in the hunting 
season ; and the very rabbits are indifferent until you come too near 
their burrows under the roots of the old beech trees. And nowhere 
else can be heard in such unrestrained abandon, the songs of our 
native warblers and summer visitants. 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley’s book, however, does not deal so much with 
“ vert and venison ”’ as with venison alone; it is so copious and ex- 
haustive, even, as to deserve more than its modest title—** Some 
Account of English Deer Parks.” The book is naturally divided 
into three sections; the first of which includes the two opening 
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chapters, and contains “ a sketch of the history of deer parks,” from 
the Conquest to the present time. The second consists of eight 
chapters, which give a full archzological, and very interesting 
account of all the deer parks in England, which are, or have been 
since the time of that mighty hunter who “loved the tall deer as if 
he were their father.”” The last contains one chapter ‘¢ On the 
management of deer and deer parks.” 

The account of the introduction of the various kinds of cervine 
game into our English parks will be new to most readers. The 
species which were preserved in the few enclosed forests before the 
Conquest, and in the immense tracts of heath and woodland which 
the Norman conquerors converted into deer parks, consisted of the 
red-deer and the roe-deer. The other great game of these ‘* chases ” 
were wild swine and wild cattle, the former of which, most happily, 
have entirely disappeared, along with their congenial companions, 
the wolves; whilst the latter are kept for dilettante purposes in 
Chillingham Park only, or nearly so. 

Of the more common kinds of deer, we must allow our author to 
speak for himself. ‘‘ There are many varieties of the fallow-deer, 
but for our present purpose it will be sufficient to notice but two of 
them—the dark and the spotted. The first are generally supposed 
te have been introduced into England by King James I., from Nor- 
way, ‘where,’ writes Bewick, in his ‘ History of Quadrupeds,’ 
‘having observed their hardiness in bearing the cold of that severe 
climate, he brought them into Scotland, and from thence transported 
them into his chases of Enfield and Epping ; since that time they 
have multiplied exceedingly in many parts of this kingdom, which 
is now become famous for venison of superior fatness and flavour 
to that of any other country of the world.’ The spotted kind are 
supposed by Pennant, Bewick, and others, whose accounts are 
founded on that of Buffon, to have been originally brought from 
Bengal. 

The eastern origin of this species is now generally denied ; but there 
appears to be no doubt that the Cervus Dama, or common fallow- 
deer, is a native of Greece, and is still found there in a wild state, as 
well as in the forests of Italy. Cuvier writes of the fallow-deer, 
‘C’est devenue commune dans tous les pays d’Europe, mais elle 
parait originaire de Barberie ;’ and ina note states that since he 
penned the foregoing, he has received a specimen of a wild 
fallow-buck, killed in forestland to the south of Tunis. Pro- 
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fessor Owen, in a communication with which we have been 
favoured on this subject, remarks that while he has derived 
abundant evidence of red-deer, roe-deer, and sundry extinct kinds 
indigenous in Britain, he has never met with a fossil specimen, or 
one from marl, or turbary, or cavern, of the fallow-deer, and con- 
siders this negative evidence as supporting the conclusion of the 





View from Wharncliffe Chase. 


exotic origin of Cervus Dama. ‘Its enjoyment of summer,’ adds 
Professor Owen, ‘and sufferings in hard winters, show the fallow- 
deer not yet to have become thoroughly acclimatised ; a rough shed, 
or some such shelter, and heat-engendering food (beans, maize, &c.), 
help to keep the herds in good condition, in our most favoured 
counties as to climate,’ ” (pp. 5, 6). 

It is almost a pity that, having to go to the East for the animals 
to stock his parks withal, Mr. Shirley, who has gone back as far as 
Columella and Pliny and the Gaulish princes in his incidental notice 
of the archeological history of the deer-park, did not notice the 
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“ Paradisus” of which Xenophon speaks so often, and which the 
marbles of Nineveh have so abundantly illustrated. It would not 
have thrown much light upon the English deer-park, it is true; but 
it would have exhibited most expressively that almost universal pas- 
sion for the chace, which Mr. Shirley’s book throughout shows to be 
the one passion which, developed the earliest in man, still survives, 
and displays itself in full vigour under the highest forms of civili- 
sation. 

Of the conscientious care which is shown in the compilation of 
the topographical portion of the work, the following extract will be in 
itself sufficient commendation. And with it, we will leave this 
truly learned and interesting book to the various classes of our 
readers who care about one aspect or another of its subject. 

‘¢ Of the royal parks of Windsor, which naturally claim our first 
attention in the consideration of the parks of Berkshire, so much has 
been collected in ‘ The Annals of Windsor,’ by Messrs. Tighe and 
Davis, and also by Mr. Menzies in his magnificent work on ‘ The 
Great Park of Windsor,’ that it may be sufficient to observe that the 
earliest notice of a park here is in the thirty-first of Henry II1., when 
a payment of 30s. 5d. occurs in the accounts of William Fitz- 
Walter to the park-keepers, and 5s. for the keep of birds in the park. 
. . . » The Great Park at the same period (1607) was stated at 3650 
acres, and it was estimated to contain 1800 fallow-deer. The red- 
deer were all in the forest outside. The extent of the Great Park is 
now (1864) about 1000 acres less than in 1607; the number of 
deer the same as in that year, but the land that has been turned to 
other purposes was the poorest, and much better has been added. 
In the time of Queen Anne, according to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s celebrated *‘ Account of her Conduct’ (printed in 1742), 
in order to answer the Crown warrants for deer in the Windsor 
Great Park, it was necessary to keep up four or five thousand head 
of deer in the park, for which the allowance was but 500/. a-year. 
The ranger was also obliged to be at the expense of making, and 
sometimes of buying, hay for the deer; the keepers’ wages were 
payable out of this allowance, with several other expenses which 
(her Grace added) in parks belonging to the Crown are much greater 
than in others. Stowe, referring to Windsor Castle, speaks of ‘ the 
pleasant pastime arising out of the forest, chase, and fourteen parkes 
that waite upon it.’ . . . In Morden’s curious survey of the Honor 
of Windsor, the extent of all these parks, besides that of the 
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‘Rayles,’ or enclosed parts of the forest, which were not properly 
‘Parks,’ is given; the whole drawn upon vellum, and accurately 
coloured. The ‘ Rayles’ included in this account were those of 


The Great Elm, Eatington Park, Warwickshire. 


Swinley, Bagshot, and Cranbourne. A copy of the general map of 
this survey is given in the ‘ Annals of Windsor.’ A plan of the 
Great Park, on a larger scale, is given in Mr. Menzies’ volume, as 
well as a survey of the same at the present period,” (pp. 130, 131). 

The wood-cut illustrations are well varied, and really illustrate 
the text. And the whole work is so daintily got up, that it must 
be especially welcome to those for whom it is more especially 
intended. For those cuts which appear in our pages we are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. Shirley and his publisher. 
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RECENT SHAKSPEARIAN LITERATURE. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


HEN we consider that with the exception of Wordsworth, in 
1815, of Mr. Dyce, in 1864, and of Mrs. Jameson, Mr. 
Massey®* can point to none who have understood the sonnets 
in a sense favourable to Shakspeare’s character, we cannot 
but regard his truly spirited effort to vindicate the poet as 

highly commendable. And though a jury might return a verdict of “ not 
proven,” we must own that in our opinion his interpretation carries with 
it a high degree of probability. And it weighs greatly with us that it 
had been to some extent anticipated by that accomplished Shakspearian 
lady-critic, Mrs. Jameson. 

While Mr. Hallam has given the weight of his great authority to the 
opinion that the “ begetter” of these sonnets was William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, “a man of noble and gallant character, but always of a 
licentious life” (an opinion first advanced by Mr. Bright, in 1818, and 
supported by Ulrici,) Mr. Massey holds to the view broached by Dr. 
Drake, in 1817, that the friend and patron, who is the subject of the 
greatest part of these sonnets, is Shakspeare’s known patron, the Earl 
of Southampton, to whom he dedicated his “ Lucrece,” in language 
which, if not warranted by most intimate friendship between the parties, 
must have appeared to the Earl fulsome, not to say out of keeping with 
the relations between the poet and the patron, the “poor player” and 
the peer. He begins, as is well known, “The /ove I dedicate to your 
Lordship is without end, whereof this pamphlet is but a superfluous 
moiety.” All right-thinking men would be glad to think that Dr. Drake’s 
and Mr. Massey’s case could be made out. For Mr. Hallam acknow- 
ledges that “the Earl of Southampton’s virtues might have challenged 
Shakspeare’s homage.” A sketch of the Earl’s chequered career is given 
by Mr. Massey (pp. 50—93) ; and it is necessary to go over its chief 
events to show how far the sonnets fit into the frame in which he has 
’ arranged them. 

Born in 1573, about ten years after Shakspeare, Lord Southampton 
came to his title in childhood, his father and his elder brother having 
died before he attained the age of twelve years. It seems that shortly 
after he was sent to St. John’s, Cambridge, where he resided for five 
years, and took the degree of M.A. in his seventeenth year. Mr. Massey 
tells us (without, however, stating his authority) that he “won the high 
eulogies of his contemporaries for his uncommon proficiency.” 

The ward of Lord Burghley, he was almost “ brought up under the 
Queen,” his stepfather also, Sir T. Heneage, being one of Elizabeth’s 
oldest and longest-trusted servants. He was, no doubt, early intro- 
duced at court ; and, at the age of two-and-twenty, hé is spoken of as 
“‘a careful waiter at court, receiving favours at her Majesty’s hands,” 
favours, which the personal beauty celebrated by Shakspeare with such 
an enthusiasm of admiration in part explains and accounts for. The 
same notice, quoted from the “Sidney Memoirs,” speaks of the Earl of 








* “‘ Shakspeare’s Sonnets and his Private Friends.” By G. Massey. Longmans, 1866. 
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Essex at this time as “‘ keeping his bed, his favour continuing only guam- 
diu se bene gesserit.” Was the spoiled favourite in dudgeon, @grotans 
animo magis quam corpore ? 

But Southampton’s prospects of royal favour and advancement were 
soon obscured. About the same time, in the same Memoirs, we find 
that the young Earl, whom Shakspeare in the first seventeen sonnets is 
affectionately urging to marry, was “ courting too familiarly ” one of the 
maids of honour, fair Mistress Vernon, sister of the Earl of Essex. This 
was an inexpiable offence! Not only was he pursuing with a forbidden 
suit one of the maids of honour, who were certainly expected to be as 
cold as the nymphs of Diana, however little Elizabeth may have 
affected the réle of Diana herself, but he had presumed to transfer his 
admiration from the mistress to the maid. The Earl, it seems, had 
“leave of absence” from Court, and the next year we find him serving 
as a volunteer in an expedition under Essex to the Spanish coast ; and 
again, in 1597, serving as Vice-Admiral of the first squadron of the 
fleet sent out to destroy the Spanish fleet, and doing most gallant ser- 
vice with three of the Queen’s ships, and a few small merchantmen, “ driv- 
ing four or five and thirty sail, most of them great warlike galleons, like 
a fearful herd before him.” In the course of the expedition, after some 
warm work on shore, he is knighted on the field by Essex “ere he could 
dry the sweat from his brow.” But the favour of his royal mistress was 
not to be recovered by any services to the country, however distinguished ; 
and he was met on his return with a frown of displeasure for having sunk 
an enemy’s ship without direct orders. To this time of enforced absence 
Mr. Massey assigns sonnet 44, written (so Mr. Massey holds) in the 
person of Lord Southampton, to be sent to Elizabeth Vernon : 


‘* If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then, although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee ; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan ; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow, 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe.” 


Next year, however, he is still at Court, and we meet a notice of one 
of the many outbreaks of that “fiery spirit” which marred his many 
noble qualities. “ Full of discontentments”® at the continued opposition 





> To this time Mr. Massey assigns Sonnet 29. Svuthampton is again the speaker, 
and Elizabeth Vernon the person addressed. 


** When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
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of Elizabeth to his marriage with Elizabeth Vernon, he is ready to pick 
quarrels with anybody, and assails one of the officers of the Court in the 
precincts of the palace, “ shaking him and pulling out some of his locks.” 

And now, again, Feb., 1598, “ Mr. Secretary (Cecil) has procured 
him licence to travel. . . . and it is secretly said he shall be married to 
his fair mistress.” Next month he is introduced by Cecil to Henry IV. 
of France as “one who had come with deliberation to do him service !” 
Nothing, however, came of this, as peace was made soon after; and 
about the end of August of the same year the Earl returned home to 
celebrate his marriage secretly. A week later the queen had “threat- 
ened all the parties to the Tower, and commanded the novizia countess 
the best-appointed lodging in the Fleet!” It seems, too, that these were 
no empty threats, and that the earl had a long imprisonment to undergo. 
So deeply rankled in the royal mind the “lzesze injuria forme.” 

How long he was a prisoner, or how soon released, we are not told; 
but the Queen’s resentment still pursued him, and made her refuse the 
Earl of Essex permission to employ him in service in the Irish wars 
against the Fenians of that day, for which his fearless spirit and 
chivalrous valour so admirably qualified him. Obliged per force to 
return, he passes the time in London “ merely in going to Plays every 
day.” In 1600, the new Irish Deputy, Lord Mountjoy, solicits for him 
the Governorship of Connaught on the ground of the “‘aptness and will- 
ingness to do the Queen service he knew in the Earl,” but still finds 
Elizabeth unrelenting Stung to the quick by the Queen’s ill-usage, 
Southampton takes part with his brother-in-law, Essex, in that march 
on London which cost the latter his head. Southampton had op- 
posed the project, but had felt it a point of honour to accompany his 
friend and share his perils. In his twenty-eighth year he is tried for 
high treason, and condemned to die; and it is only after much inter- 
cession on the part of Cecil that the sentence is commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Two long years he must have lingered in the Tower, till the accession 
of James restored him to liberty, and to the honours and titles forfeited 
by his attainder. The same month that saw him restored to his honours 
brought him the happiness of an heir, to whom the king stood sponsor. 
He had also been appointed Master of the Game to the Queen, and 
installed knight of the garter. 

The subsequent career of Southampton is not illustrated by the 
sonnets. Mr. Massey shows him to have been a good patriot, taking 
an active part in the colonisation of Virginia, and watching carefully 
over its interests when the young plantation was attacked in Parliament ; 
and he remarks that “ Southampton Hundred” and the “Hampton Roads” 
still preserve the memory of his connection with Virginia. 





Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 


From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings.” 
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Mr. Massey assigns Sonnet 107 to the time of his restoration to liberty. 


‘* Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 

Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes : 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent.” 


In 1614, two years before Shakspeare’s death, we find him abroad 
again in the Low Countries at the siege of Rees. In 1617 he is made 
a privy councillor ; but we are told that he “never flourished at Court, 
being not so smooth-shod as to go always at the Court pace.” And it 
seems that soon after he joined the little band of the patriotic Opposition 
which thwarted the unconstitutional views of the Court favourite—made 
in 1621 a successful motion against “illegal patents,” incurring the 
resentment of Buckingham—and was actually committed, after the ad- 
journment of the house, to prison—an honour which John Selden, as 
it seems, shared with the noble confessor of parliamentary Liberty ! 
In 1624, he is serving on several important committees, and we might 
think the year to be 1867 instead of 1624, when we read that they are 
committees “for considering of the defence of Ireland,” and “for 
making of arms more serviceable.” In the same year, his last, he 
heads as colonel a regiment of 1500 men, sent to join the army of 
Prince Maurice in the Low Countries, where he dies, on his way home, 
while bringing back his son, Lord Wriothesley, who had sunk under a 
burning fever, before he had himself fully recovered from a similar attack. 
And we are told that it was reported, on the authority of one of King 
James’s physicians, that father and son were poisoned by Buckingham. 

We may see in this chequered career enough to account in some 
degree for the enthusiastic admiration of his poet-friend. “Not a great 
man, nor remarkably wise, he was frank, magnanimous, thoroughly 
honourable, a true lover of his country—a soldier whose personal valour 
was proverbial, and ‘a dear cherisher of poets.’ Chapman, the trans- 
lator of Homer, called him “the choice of our country’s noble spirits.’ ”¢ 
Mr. Massey has omitted in the list of his noble qualities that constancy in 
love and in friendship, which Shakspeare celebrates where he dwells on 
the Earl’s “truth.” To this noble friend (who, according to Mr. Massey, 
must have sought out Shakspeare soon after his first entrance into London 
life with the offer of his friendship“), Shakspeare seems to have dedicated 





© G. Massey, p. 90. 
4 Mr, Massey refers Sonnet 25 to this offer of Lord Southampton’s friendship, 
** Let those who are in favour with their stars, 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d-for joy in that I honour most. 
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not only the first labours of his muse which he gave to the press, but the 
services of his pen in the prosecution of his suit toElizabeth Vernon. The 
first seventeen sonnets, and a vast number of others, are written /0 the 
earl; but others(if Mr. Massey’s view is well founded) were written® for him 
and for the eye of his fair mistress ; while in others Shakspeare assumes 
her person,‘ and expostulates with Southampton on some temporary 
estrangement brought about by the influence of the fascinations of her 
cousin, the Lady Rich, sister of Lord Essex, ‘the dark lady of the 
sonnets,’ as our writer calls her ; others addressed to Lady Rich herself 
in tones of jealous complaint and hardly repressed indignation. 





Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 

But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honour razéd quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d : 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed.” 


* We subjoin one out of about forty Sonnets, addressed (according to Mr. Massey) by 
the Earl to Elizabeth Vernon. For the convenience of any of our readers who may 
wish to test Mr. Massey’s theory for themselves, we give the numbers of the Sonnets 
in this group. They are 27—3I, 36, 37: 43—45, 48— 52, 56, 61, 75» 87—93, 95> 97— 
99, 109—112, 117—121. 

** Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new. 

Most true it is, that I have look’d on truth 

Askance and strangely ; but, by all above, 

These blenches gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, have what shall have no end: 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confined. 
Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast.” (Sonnet 110.) 


‘ To this group Mr. Massey assigns five Sonnets, 33—35, 41 and 42. We give the 
first of the series, No. 33— 
‘* Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But out! alack ! he was but one hour mine, ° 
The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth.”’ 


& To this group belong, according to Mr. Massey, Sonnets 133—4 and 40, We 
insert the last of this series—- 
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To the same Lady Rich, ‘the fatal Helen of Elizabeth’s days,’. Mr. 
Massey holds that those later sonnets are addressed, which make all 
who think Shakspeare to be speaking in his own person “ wish that the 
sonnets had never been written.” He holds that in these last Shak- 
speare speaks in the person of Lord Herbert, and not of Southampton. 
The two noblemen were friends and intimately associated in many 
ways. The heir of Wilton and the Lord of Tichfield were both, as 
Mr. Massey shows, patrons of the cockpit, connected also by personal 
intimacy, and associated in the establishment and support of the planta- 
tion of Virginia. And there is great probability in Mr. Massey’s theory 
that Herbert received the earlier series of sonnets from Southampton, 
and having sufficient influence with Shakspeare to induce him to lend 
the services of his pen to himself, as he had before done to the “ lord of 
his love,” appended these of the later series to the first, and afterwards 8 
published them without consulting the poet. 

The story of this Lady Rich is a painfully interesting one. Born in 
1563, ten years before Southampton, she lost before she was thirteen years 
of age, her noble father, who left her “ commended to the love of Philip 
Sydney, wishing, if God might so move both their hearts, she might 
match with him.”" It was, not, however, so to be. Sydney seems not to 
have known his own mind, and to have let slip the time when she 
might have become his, out of certain “ nice respects,” as he calls them, 
thinking her then too young to marry. She was then but fifteen years 
of age. Two years after, Lord Burghley, one of her guardians, negotiated 
for her a fatal alliance with Lord Rich of Lees, in Essex. If we are to 
believe Lord Mountjoy, whom she was afterwards divorced to marry, she 
had “ protested against this marriage at the very solemnity,” and ever 
after. And it seems, from Sidney’s confessions in his “ Astrophel and 
Stella,” that his own love soon revived, and became an intense passion, 
which burned, to say the least, too intensely for his happiness, even 
after her marriage and his own, which followed within two years. 

Sidney himself tells us how, even some time after this marriage, he 





‘“* Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all ; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call ; 
All mine was thine, before thou hadst this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 

I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest ; 
But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty ; 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong, than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes.” (Sonnet 40.) 


® Thus, according to Mr. Massey, the ‘‘ W. H.” of the Dedication is Lord Herbert, 
and he is spoken of as ‘‘ the only degetter” of the Sonnets, as being the person who 
got or procured them for publication. The word “beget,” as Mr. Massey has shown 
(p. 421), had not then lost its original meaning, —to acquire or come by a thing ;—for 
this is the proper sense of its Anglo-Saxon form, ‘‘begetan.” But ‘‘ W. H.” is thus 
addressed, not by the poet, but by the bookseller, for whom he procured them, 
» G. Massey, p. 383. 
N. S. 1868, Vor. V. ~ 
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sought her love in the most passionate language that ever lover or poet 
could utter :— 


‘¢ Grant, oh grant !—but speech, alas ! 
Fails me, fearing on to pass. 
Grant !—Oh me! what am I saying ? 
But no fault there is in praying.” 


He tells us also how he obtained from her the assurance, 


‘** Not any thought in me 


Can taste comfort but of thee :” 


but that (not yet fallen, as she fell afterwards) she promised him the 


monarchy of her heart, 
** But conditionally, 
While virtuous course he takes.” 


Sidney’s death took place six years after this unhappy marriage. Be- 
fore long she had found consolation in the love of Lord Mountjoy, who, 
though he did not marry her till 1606, only four months before his 
death, “recognised and provided for three out of her five children as 
his own.” She had established for herself so notorious an ill-name, 
that on this marriage James I. told the Earl that he “had purchased a 
fair woman with a black soul.” This is the person who, according to 
Mr. Massey, is apostrophised in the words of Shakspeare by Elizabeth 
Vernon in the striking line,— 


** Lascivious Grace, in whom all ill well shows ;” 


whom she speaks of as “her evil angel, who was seducing her good 
angel [Southampton] to be a devil,” by withdrawing from her the love 
he had solemnly plighted. This is the siren whose evil fascination he 
supposes Southampton to curse in sonnet cxix.! 

This same “ lascivious Grace” still retaining (strange to say) at forty 
years of age her powers of fascination, he supposes to have infatuated 
Lord Herbert in his twentieth year! Such women there have been. 
There is a basis of truth, no doubt, in the story of Ninon de I’Enclos. 
Horace sings of a Barine who was wooed by two successive genera- 
tions :— 

** pubes tibi crescit omnis, 
Servitus crescit nova : nec priores 
Impize tectum dominz relinquunt 

Szepe minati.” 


It seems, too, that we may certainly apply to her the words of 
Juvenal :— 
** Unus Iberinz vir sufficit? Ocyus illud 
Extorquebis ut hzec oculo contenta sit uno.” 





i «¢ What potions have I drunk of siren tears, 
Distilled from limbecs foul as hell within ! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever.” 
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Closely connected by personal intimacy with Essex and Southampton, 
Herbert, no doubt, saw much of Lady Rich, with whom Lady South- 
ampton appears to have kept up her friendship.« Mr. Massey also 
quotes from memoirs of the time direct indications of the intimacy of 
Herbert with Lady Rich, though nothing argues criminality. The 
evidence which leads him to connect Lady Rich with the “dark lady” of 
the sonnets is circumstantial. And his arguments, which are worth 
close attention, turn in part on passages which dwell on the “ mourning 
eyes”! ascribed to this “ dark lady” in the sonnet, and to the “ Stella” 
of Sidney’s poems, who is unquestionably Lady Rich. This is obviously 
not a common-place expression; and there can be little reasonable 
doubt that it was suggested to Shakspeare by the sonnet of Sidney, to 
whose writings Mr. Massey shows Shakspeare to be indebted for 
some other thoughts in these sonnets. Sidney, speaking of Stella’s 
eyes, Says— 

** Nature minding love should be 
Placed ever there, gave him his mourning weed.” 


The coincidence of this thought with that of Shakspeare’s 127th sonnet 
is certainly striking :— 
‘* My mistress’ eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem.” 


Of course it is impossible for us to find space for all the particulars of 
circumstantial evidence that, in Mr. Massey’s opinion, connect the later 
sonnets with Lord Herbert and with Lady Rich. There is one other 
curious passage, to which we will call attention. It is in sonnet 135, 
where telling the ‘‘ dark lady” that “his name is W7//,” and punning, as 
he does in sonnets 57, 136, 143, on the name “ Will,” he reminds her 
that she is “ch in Will;” in this punning also following the footsteps 
of Sidney, who describes his Stella as one 


** Rich in all beauties which man’s eye can see, 
Rich in those gifts which give the eternal crown, 
Who though most rich in these and every part 
Which make the patents of true earthly bliss : 
Hath no misfortune but that Rich she is.” 


There is, it must be owned, no evidence sufficient to demonstrate the 





* Nor ought this to be urged as an argument against Mr. Massey’s interpretation of 
sonnet 40, which makes Elizabeth Vernon the speaker, and Lady Rich the subject, for 
the sonnet ends with the words— 


‘¢ Kill me with spites ! yet we must not be foes.” 


' With great probability also, as it appears to us, Mr. Massey argues that the Lady 
Rich sat for the portrait of Rosaline in Love's Labour's Lost :— 


** Oh! if in black my lady’s brow be decked, 
It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect.” 


In a later chapter he gives reasons for thinking that she furnished to Shakspeare some 

hints for his Cleopatra, and that the estrangement of Demetrius from his Helena by 

the spells of her cousin Hermia’s ‘‘ blessed and attractive eyes ” represents the tempo- 

id fascination of Southampton by Lady Rich, after plighting his faith to Elizabeth 
ernon. 


KK2 
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connection of the later sonnets with Lady Rich. Guilty as Lady Rich 
appears to have been, licentious as Herbert was, Mr. Massey’s industry 
has not discovered anystatement connecting his name with any criminality 
of hers, or the later Sonnets with Lady Rich. There is no evidence 
such as would satisfy the Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court, pro- 
ducible against the co-respondent, Herbert. And yet, looking at the 
facts and circumstances brought together by Mr. Massey—the fact of 
the close intimacy between Herbert and Southampton—between Lord 
and Lady Southampton and her cousin, Lady Rich—the correspond- 
ence of the character ascribed to the dark lady of the Sonnets 
with that of the too notorious “ fair woman with a black soul ”—the fact 
that these later Sonnets utter the language of a strange passion for one 
no longer young or beautiful—and that Clarendon, speaking of Herbert 
as “immoderately given up to women, sacrificing to them much of his 
time and fortune,” tells us that “he was not so much transported with 
beauty and outward allurement, as with an ™ extraordinary wit and spirit 
and knowledge ;”—the “mourning eyes” ascribed to this Lady of the 
Sonnets, which seem to identify her with that Stella, to whose eyes Philip 
Sidney first applied that so strange epithet—we cannot but feel that the 
cumulative force of all these facts and circumstances is very great. We 
think, too, that most of the Sonnets group themselves naturally round 
Southampton and the other persons with whom Mr. Massey connects 
them. And (without committing ourselves to an unqualified assent to 
his explanation of the Sonnets) we do not hesitate to say that, to our 
minds, there is more probability in that interpretation than in such an 
explanation of them as—in the face of so many speaking facts to the 
contrary—would rob Shakespeare of his fair fame. Mr. Palgrave—to 
whose discriminating taste in poetry the “ Golden Treasury” bears testi- 
mony—remarks: “ We hardly have courage to think that our gentle 
Shakspeare submitted himself to such passions as those described in 
Sonnets 129, 147, and others.”" For ourselves we lack such “courage” 
altogether. We cannot with Mr. Palgrave follow the common interpre- 
tation which makes each of these Sonnets “an autobiographical confes- 
tion.” But we cordially concur with him in the just remark, that “ we 
learn more of the poet’s innermost nature from the tone of mind which 
we trace in Hamlet or Measure for Measure, and in the Zempest, than 





= Mr. Massey has made it abundantly clear that this description corresponds to the 
account given of Lady Rich by her contemporaries. z 


» ‘* When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 

Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

Although she knows my days are past the best, 

Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 

But wherefore says she not she is unjust ? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be.” (Sonnet 138.) 
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we do from these Sonnets,” which we, at all events, cannot accept as 
“revelations” of the poet’s inner self. So long as a different construction 
of his meaning is possible, we are bound to give the poet the benefit of 
the doubt. In the few well-attested facts of his life, which show him above 
all things a good family man, yearly revisiting his native place, buying 
land and building up a house where to settle so soon as he might “‘amongst 
his own people ”—in the fact that rival dramatists, in all the bitterness 
of their jealousy, in an age that delighted no less in scandal than all 
other ages of the world have done, breathe not a whisper against his moral 
character (the only charge against him being one that points to his 
frugality) ; we find reasons for believing that Shakspeare is not speak- 
ing in his own name when he describes one who is “ frantic-mad with 
evermore unrest ;” as one “past cure: his reason now past care ;” the 
“vassal wretch,” of one “as dark as night and black as hell,”° one in 
whom “his eyes a thousand errors note ;” but that he zs speaking in his 
own person when he looks calmly forward to death’s coming to close 


‘** His well-contented day.” 


It is but fair to Mr. Massey to extract a passage which abundantly 
demonstrates that there is, at all events, nothing at variance with pro- 
bability in his supposition, that in these Sonnets Shakspeare is for the 
most part employing his pen in the service of his patron. 

“It was by no means uncommon for a poet to write in character on behalf of a 
patron, and act as a sort of secretary in his love affairs, the letters being put into the 
shape of Sonnets Thurio, in the ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ goes into the 
city to seek a gentleman who shall set a sonnet to music’ for the purpose of wooing 
Sylvia. Gascoigne, who died in 1577, tells us that he had been engaged to write for 
others in the same fashion. Marston, in his ‘ Satyres,’ 1598, accuses Roscio (the 
tragedian, Burbage), of having written verses for Mutio; and he tells us that ‘ Absolute 
Castilio had furnished himself in like manner, in order that he might pay court to his 
mistress.’ And, as he is glancing at the Globe Theatre, may he not have had Shakespeare 
and Southampton in his eye? ‘ Absolute Castilio’ is characteristic of the Earl.”—G. 
Massey, p. 158. 

We may add, that the custom of pressing the muse of others into 
one’s service, seems not to be yet extinct. We have seen in Bologna 
the walls placarded with sonnets, evidently the productions of some prac- 
tised professional pen, celebrating the baccalaureate of a young student, 
or the first mass of a young priest recently ordained. And elsewhere in 
Italy we have seen an affche, offering the services of a professional 
poet to any who required sonnets to be composed for them. 





° * My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love, 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 

Hath left me, and I, desperate now, approve 

Desire is death, which physic did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 

And frantic-mad with evermore unrest ; 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 

At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.” (Sonnet 147.) 
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Shakspeare’s poetical services to Lord Southampton, however, were 
not “ merchandised.” So the poet himself intimates in Sonnet roz. 


** Ov pirondpins .... Iv & Moto’ ob8 épyaris* 
Ob5 ewepvavto > AvuKcias perArPOdyyou wot) Tepyixdpas 
"Apyvpwhciou: mpdowra parOaxdpwvor doidai.” 


This is what could not have been said by Pindar of his own eulogies, 
which were written to order and paid for. But Shakspeare, though 
obliged to write for his own and his children’s bread, does not seem to 
have held, as Dr. Johnson did, that “A man is a fool who writes for 
any thing but money.” 

We have not left ourselves space for criticism. To criticise Mr. 
Massey’s book as it deserves would require an amount of research 
scarcely less than the writer has (greatly to his honour) bestowed on this 
labour of love. Had space permitted, we should have pointed out what 
seem to us the weak points of his armour. We have noted many 
passages to which we could object. We do not always agree with his 
explanations of particular expressions in the Sonnets ; we do not think 
him happy in his choice of readings. We observe that he accepts as 
genuine, one at least of the documents discovered among the Ellesmere 
papers, which were unhesitatingly pronounced to be forgeries by the 
palzographists of the British Museum. We think that here and there 
he is fairly chargeable with special pleading. 


‘* Egregio inspersos reprehendas corpore nzevos.” 


But we cannot take leave of Mr. Massey without thanking him, in the 
name of all lovers of Shakspeare, who are jealous with an honourable 
jealousy over his fair name, for a valuable contribution to the history of 
literature. And we think many of our readers will thank us for calling 
their attention to a work in itself so full of interest, giving a lively 
picture of some of the most prominent men of a most interesting time, 
and marked by an enthusiasm for the great poet’s fair fame, which at 
once does honour to the writer, and imparts spirit and eloquence to his 
book. 

Since we wrote the above, we have received Mr. Keightley’s “ Shak- 
speare Expositor.”P Though marred by an amount of assumption 
which is positively amusing, this little volume is well fitted to answer 
the purpose for which it is professedly designed,— namely, to be “a 
manual for the use of those who, not being possessed of a voluminous 
annotated edition, are fain to content themselves with the simple text.” 

Mr. Keightley speaks of this work as the termination of his literary 
life. He has not done ill to dedicate his last literary labour to the 
illustration of Shakspeare. There is much in the first part of the 
introduction, upon the correction of the text, which is both curious and 
instructive. The book is appropriately printed in a form that fits it 
for binding as a companion volume to the “ Globe Shakspeare.” 





? ‘* The Shakspeare Expositor.” By Thomas Keightley. Bell & Daldy. 
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RECENT ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 


OME years after Rousseau’s morbid craving for notoriety had 
displayed itself in his “ Confessions,” and when the French 
press was for a brief period declared free of all restrictions, 
an epidemic Mémoire mania began to prevail in France, 
and Paris, lately intoxicated with blood, was bewildered with 

books, for in that capital were more than enough people left alive to 
write their recollections. 

Ere liberty of the French press had proclaimed itself as one of the rights 
of man, and before the Goddess of Reason had been worshipped in France, 
seditions and scandalous biographies were occasionally smuggled into 
that country from Amsterdam, London, Berlin, or any other haunt of 
exiled Frenchmen, who, proscribed for political or polemical offences, 
manifested revenge by calumniating the highest authorities of the land 
from which they themselves were banished. When, however, both the 
altar and the throne of France were overthrown, and such men were 
free in the midst of their native land to make what revelations they 
chose against their former oppressors who had lately perished on the 
scaffold, any thorough-going revolutionist in need of money, or craving 
for fame, had only to publish his Memories. 

But it was not long since the philosophical public of Paris had edified 
and amused itself by taking a chair near the “holy guillotine,’ in order 
to note the various struggles of its victims ; and the popular appetite habi- 
tually needed potent stimulants. No half-shades of colour, no soupgons 
of sentiment, no demi-doses of scandal would at that time suffice for 
the public taste or win the suffrages of sensational society. 

“Let us grind enough of the red,” was the professional phrase of 
David, the then popular painter, who had made his art studies from 
nature by watching her divers contortions and last throes of agony during 
the prison massacres—“ Let us grind enough of the red.” And some 
writers, contemporary with David “of the blood-stained brush,” dipped 
their pens in ink, and forthwith blotted many a fair fame with more than 
enough of the black. Voluminous and vulgar were the soon-to-become 
obsolete Mémoires that “ paid” best in Paris towards the end of the last 
century. Were such publications then, and afterwards, peculiar to France? 
Or if England ever cultivated any literature at all resembling the class to 
which such publications belonged, has she “ changed all that ?” 

It would seem so, could we dare to judge of English current anecdote 
biography from one favourable specimen of it now before us, entitled 
“Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian.”* And yet Emma Sophia 
Countess Brownlow, who has lately given this pleasant volume to the 
English public, did once herself converse with the painter David, above 
mentioned, in his later days ; ; but, ere proceeding to get a further glimpse 
of him through her, it is worthy of notice how Lady Brownlow’s work, 
though abounding with anecdotes of lively interest to every educated 





Fy" “Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian. From 1802 to 1815.” By Emma 
Sophia Countess Brownlow. Second edition. London: John Murray. 1867. 
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person knowing aught of the historical events and personages glanced at 
in it, is prefaced thus by its writer :— 

**T am now an old woman, and having lived in stirring times from my youth, 
and most of my contemporaries having dropped around me, I am also an old 
chronicle with the memories of bygone days still fresh in my mind. Some of my 
friends have expressed a wish that I should commit to paper my recollections of 
public events that I witnessed, and of eminent persons who figured in those events, 
and with whom circumstances made me acquainted. I will try to do so, and the 
occupation will, I think, give interest to many a lonely hour.” 


The dignified simplicity of this short preface, the condensation of 
autobiographical reminiscences into less than two hundred pages of 
clear type, and the declaration at the end of them that it is “ with much 
diffidence” this first and last work of a septuagenarian is submitted to 
the public, are all matters for rare and respectful observation in these 
latter days of voluminous egotism and literary self-assertion ; and though 
there be nothing new in the contents of Lady Brownlow’s book, she 
enables her readers to judge of the greater part of them from an excel- 
lent point of view, for it was in company with her friends, Lord and 
Lady Castlereagh, that she visited Paris in 1814. It was then she saw 
David, as before mentioned, and of him she says : 

‘* David himself was a sight, as well as his pictures, but not a pleasing one in any 
way. Unlike the smoothness and high finish and unmeaning faces which charac- 
terised his heroes, his face was remarkably coarse, and the expression of the coun- 
tenance decidedly bad, fully confirming one’s belief in the accounts of his conduct 
during the worst days of the Revolution. When I saw him, his natural ugliness was 
increased by a diseased upper lip, most disagreeable to look upon, and which I feared 
must have caused much pain.” 


The brevity of Lady Brownlow’s style as a biographer can be appre- 
ciated only by contrasting her little work with most of the many volu- 
minous Memories which have been published in London during the 
last ten years. Before and within this decade of English biography,— 
which most especially addresses itself to the #/iterati, and panders to 
the curiosity of the public at large, as to the sayings, doings, and 
scandals of the “upper ten thousand,”—have successively appeared the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Court, and Cabinet Memoirs of the reigns of 
George III., George IV., William IV., and Victoria, not omitting the 
Regency, all “from original family documents ;” but as these Memoirs 
are, for the most part, political, many a circulating-library subscriber, 
all the more eager for personal gossip because taking no interest what- 
ever in politics, has doubtless been glad to substitute volumes full of 
chit-chat for those just named, which, quite unlike the “Queen’s Book,” 
lately presented by her Gracious Majesty to her subjects, afford but few 
glimpses of the Aumanities of Court life. 

As a specimen of the class of biography which, still on the increase, 
became rife in England after the appearance of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s first “Court and Cabinet” publications, we will here, according 
to date, give precedence to the three volumes of a literary veteran with 
whose name at least most of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers are familiar. We 
allude to Mr. Cyrus Redding.» To these three volumes, heavy with 





b ** Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal ; with Observations on Men 
and Things.” By Cyrus Redding. 3 Vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 1867. 
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Mr. Redding’s ‘ Recollections,” there is a preface, and this preface is 
specifically, not to say pointedly, addressed in three solemn words, “ To 
the Reader,” although to whom or what else the author of a printed 
work is supposed to address himself, Mr. Cyrus Redding (who in his 
boyhood seems to have feared ghosts) does not say. It is one of his 
“tiny secrets.” Prefatorially he remarks :— 


‘* «Tt was observed by Gray the poet,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ that ifany man were 
to form a book of what he had seen and heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, 
prove an useful and entertaining one.’ ” 


But, continues Mr. Redding, on his own account,—“ The difficulty 
is in recalling at will records so voluminous. We can retain but a 
small portion of what we have seen and heard.” This is a very singular 
remark for the author of the three thick volumes before us to make, 
unless indeed he means to imply by it that he expects nothing else than 
that the reader will soon forget the greater part of their contents ; and 
really no apology is necessary when, further on in his preface— 


‘¢ The author confesses that in the present volumes he has been unable, except in 
two or three instances, to have recourse to anything documentary.” 


Who would care for dry documents with “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, 
Literary and Personal,” before them? Nobody, surely, could desire to 
thrust documents into the hand of an artist who “on the west side of 
Hampstead Hill” can paint “ Palatial Windsor . . . rising proudly in 
the distance. The spire of Harrow, like a burial obelisk, ascending in 
another direction ;”—an artist who feels how this spire “brings before 
the glass of memory eminent names with which it is associated,” &c. 

Yet there is always something to be regretted ; and although Cyrus 
Redding tells us he “‘ was dandled on the knee of Howard the philan- 
thropist, and saw Lord North,” he has “no recollection of either.” But, 
as though to compensate to us for these two blanks in his memory, he 
surpasses himself—to say nothing of our own expectations or under- 
standings—by the following exalted “ observations,” and even at the same 
time somewhat alarms us by the dark hint they involve of what he could 
tell us of himself if he would, did he only dare to be as honest as Rous- 
seau. After remarking that “the green things of early life interlace with 
the most delicate fibres of being,” but that he “ must change a strain 
which the unreflective call ‘morbid,’ not exactly the vogue,” he thus 
bursts forth :— 


‘* What egotism is autobiography! Few dare to be as honest as Rousseau, while 
many may venture to be self-laudatory. The world will often give credit for well- 
meaning, though the whole truth has not been told. The huge hypocrite bears with 
the expression of individual self-love if it be amusing, since it has no heart, and there- 
fore need not dread its cremation in the Hall of Eblis,” 


In more than one of the passages just quoted Mr. Cyrus Redding is his 
own best critic, and it is only right that he should be so in the pages of 
this Magazine ; for, speaking of his very early life, he says :— “I do not 
remember any of the Maguzines, except the Gentleman’s and Monthly. 
Mr. Urban was, of course, no stranger to the world fourscore years 
before I was born.” 


As a matter of course, with all chroniclers of his date, Mr. Cyrus 
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Redding found himself in Paris “after the Peace,” and when “the 
Dook ” was riding about daily in that capital, the native inhabitants of 
which were striving to learn the art of swearing like Britons, in supposed 
imitation of the genuine “ Godam” Englishman. 


** The Duke of Wellington rode out daily along the Boulevards, attended by a boy 
groom on a chestnut horse.” 


And Cyrus Redding saw the Duke ; although from his words just quoted 
there seems to be some uncertainty in his own mind as to whether it 
was the Duke, or the Duke’s boy groom, or both together, who rode the 
chestnut horse ; but the fact is, that from his own account of himself, 
our chronicler had at that time other food for his recollections—royal 
food. Having inquired of one of the King’s (Louis XVIII.) Garde du 
Corps respecting his Majesty’s private library, that individual, who on 
the morrow was to be on guard at the Tuileries, said that he would 
show the library, and the librarians also, to him. Says Mr. Redding,— 

‘* I was punctual, entered the palace, and we mounted on the leads, walking along 
the parapet, till we came to a square court. ‘There, look down, that is the King’s 
library ; he has no better in this building,’ said my companion. ‘The remark was a 
symptom of a radical change in feeling, and that the time of the old respect for a grand 
Bourbon king could never return. I looked down, and saw five or six cooks in white 
caps, spitting larks. ‘ There,’ said my companion, ‘that is the King’s private library. 
I know of no other.’ This [reflected Mr. Redding] would be thought a disrespectful 
remark by older emigrants, who were evidences that the talent of seeing with their 
own eyes is not given to everybody.” 


But whatever Mr. Redding may mean to convey by this last mystical 
observation, our own conviction is, that from the leads of the Tuileries 
there really was something more than spitted larks for him to see, and 
which he did not see with his own eyes ; that something was a canard 
——we do not mean a duck, but a hoax. 

The French guardsman doubtless relished his English Zarf, but un- 
seizable was the French canard to the English moralist on the leads of 
the Tuileries, who elsewhere, when speaking of Louis le Gros (X VIII.) 
as a glutton, shows a lack of fine appreciation betwixt a gourmet and a 
gourmand, The delicate science of gastronomy, for which that monarch 
was famous, is in fact altogether beyond the author of “ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections” when he makes the assertion that “ Louis would gladly, 
like the clown in the play, ‘eat his pudding and hold his tongue.’” 
Louis, as everybody knows, was the last to hold his tongue ; but he might 
have done so from astonishment in presence of an English pudding of 
Cyrus Redding’s fabrication,—anything but “a dainty dish to set before 
a king.” 

It is surprising that a literary celebrity like Mr. Redding should not 
have found better opportunities for studying the habits of the king of 
French pedants than those afforded to him by a guardsman’s larks on the 
leads of the Tuileries ; but, as he himself observes, “ What a suit of 
motley is man’s nature!” And, to quote from his own words when 
speaking of a contemporary of his youth, his mind seems to have been 
“ filled with a strange medley of incomprehensible ideas, unlicked, 
shapeless ;” although in the three volumes full of them now before us, 
he has done his best to prevent his ideas departing “to the customary 
limbo of first-rate metaphysical inconclusions.” Perhaps, however, his 
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past experience sometimes suggested such a fate for them ; for, says he, 
after quoting some lines by Béranger ending— 


‘** Vingt ans, au plus, bon homme attends encore 
L’ceuf éclorra sous un rayon des cieux !”— 


“ T can remember,” sighs he, whilst awaiting the hatching of his own egg 
(the éclorra of which need not have been predicted with a double 7, as 
above) — 

‘*T can remember thirty, forty, and more years passed away since similar hopes 


were born and died into the same conclusion. Who that reflects will not recognise 
that feeling of deluded expectation which makes life, after all, a huge cheat.” 


And so weighed down by this reflection was Mr. Redding that, in the 
copy of it now before us, he has not even put a note of interrogation at 
the end of it. 

But still he was sublimely resigned ; for in the very next passage, 
following that reflection about the non-hatching of his egg, he tells us 
that he smiled. “In the Italian Boulevard,” says he, “one morning 
with a smile on my face, I was passing the Neapolitan coffee-house, 
where ices were disguised as fruit.” Was there a literary suggestion in 
that disguise ? “*On a warm day, a gallant sea captain had taken a large 
solid plum into his capacious mouth without thinking of its effect,” and 
then, “thinking on this incident and laughing to himself,” Mr. Cyrus 
Redding overtook Lord Boringdon. But enough of the large solid 
iced plum which Cyrus Redding has put into the world’s capacious 
mouth ; and, smile blandly though he may, let him remember that for a 
prophet to laugh outright to himself at the world is beneath his dignity. 
And Cyrus Redding was a prophet not less than a philosopher ; for from 
the moment he caught sight of the fat Bourbon king and the lean 
Bourbon princes at a review, he foresaw the downfall of royalty in 
France ; and even though we may seem to know less than we did 
before of Talma, de Staél, Beckford, Campbell, and a host of other 
celebrities from his personal “ Recollections” of them, there are more 
than enough of his “ observations on men and things” to edify us still. 

So solemn, indeed, are some of his “thoughts of human destinies 
even among the highest,” that one day, when some forty years ago he 
took refuge from the outer water-pipes in the chapel of deserted 
Versailles, the artillery of heaven itself pealed in response to his reflec- 
tions. After which, says he,— 


‘* The storm soon subsided, and in an hour or two the atmosphere was perfectly 
serene. A faithful picture of the revolution, thought I, as I took leave of Versailles 
for the last time.” 


In what that faithful picture consisted, we fail to perceive ; but who 
can say, despite all Mr. Redding tells us of his Recollections, and then 
again of his reflections upon his Recollections, and that for the last fifty 
years, who can say what revelations were reserved for himself alone ; or 
who can sufficiently applaud his pluck in publishing (for the good of 
posterity, of course) the three thick volumes before us? Surely such an 
offering of his Recollections and Observations to the human race at large 
must somehow mysteriously result from his having, when a baby, been 
“‘dandled” on the knee of “ Howard the philanthropist.” But one 
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good negative point there is in Cyrus Redding’s Anecdote Autobiography, 
and that point is that it does not feed the ¢/Zterati with all the vices and 
misfortunes of every private family; nor does this writer,—as Horace 
Walpole says, of some scribblers in his latter days,—“ call it a duty to 
publish all those calamities which decency to wretched relatives used in 
compassion to suppress.” 

Since the publication of the tally wel Cyrus Redding’s Recol- 
lections, this duty has been fearfully well and thrice fulfilled by the 
Honourable Grantley F. Berkeley.‘ 

Unlike the “ Fifty Years’ Recollections” of Cyrus Redding, no mild 
preface, no meek apologies, pave the reader’s way to the first chapter of 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley’s gigantic book ; but as that gentleman’s 
portrait is prefixed to the title-page, the two first words of the latter, 
“My Life,” seem to stand out incarnate ; and few dare doubt the 
physical force of the author, or the muscular strength of his arm and 
head, when looking at that portrait or at the bold autograph, entwined 
with curious whip-cord flourishes, beneath it. It is, therefore, with 
something of agreeable surprise that the reader, thus reminded before- 
hand of the author’s physical force, finds the “ first recollections” re- 
corded in the pages before us to be of such a lamb-like character that 
any household saint, unsuspicious of wolves in sheep’s clothing, might 
be glad to take on trust the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s first volume— 
almost as big as a Family Bible—for Sunday readings at home. 


‘* My first recollections of a date,” says this muscular Christian chronicler, ‘‘ points 
to the year 1806, for it was on a certain day in this year that Mary Oldacre, my nurse, 
after I had brought to her the keys of the shrubbery-gate at Berkeley Castle, reminded 
me that it was my birthday, and that I was six years old. It is impossible to express 
the affection with which, at this age and long subsequently, I regarded this most faith- 
ful and attached servant. She was afterwards married to the butler at the castle, who 
had raised himself to that post from the humble position of nursery boy ; and they 
became a pair of confidential domestics, such as no amount of wages, no prospect of 
perquisites, could secure in the present day. Mary was quite as devoted to me as I 
was attached to her—indeed, the relations of foster-mother and foster-child were never 
more powerfully exhibited than in our case. Both these servants are indissolubly con- 
nected with my earliest and pleasant recollections ; and in the churchyard, through 
which they so often led me by the hand, they share the sleep of eternal peace... 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is, I have no doubt,. a reliable authority ; but for all 
the purposes of this work, I prefer referring to honest Mary Oldacre ; and with her 
unquestionable statement, ‘there fore, I commence these Recollections of my career in 
this great world.” 


But why commence these Recollections at all ? 


** Why did he write? What sin to him unknown 
Dipp’d him in ink ? His parents’ or his own?” 


In answer to this question, the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley opens his 
second chapter, thus :— 


‘It is necessary, for the reader’s thorough knowledge of my life, that I should 





¢ **My Life and Recollections,” by the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. In 2 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1865. 

‘* My Life and Recollections,” by the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley.” Complete in 
4vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1866. 
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afford him information respecting certain particulars of family history that exercised a 
deep and lasting influence over my career.” 


Now this is really very generous on the part of our author; but we 
should like to know the name of that inquisitive reader, whose thirst for 
a thorough knowledge of this honourable gentleman’s life has thus 
cruelly compelled him to reveal “ certain particulars of family history ;” 
for, as he himself says, “these are essentially of a private nature ;” and 
then, further on, he adds, with Spartan-like firmness, “ Painful to me 
they may be, but their discussion has become a duty.” , 

A duty to whom? To that nameless reader who, for his impertinent 
curiosity, deserves to be horsewhipped? By what unexampled tyranny 
of Fate, under the mask of Duty, is an English gentleman, with the pre- 
fix Honourable to his ancient name, the godson of a prince, styled the 
‘“‘ First Gentleman in Europe,” compelled to wash all the foul linen of 
his family in public; to publish the misdeeds of his own parents ; to 
register the number of his illegitimate brothers ; to uncover their moral 
deformities ; to accuse his nearest blood-relatives of perjury ; and to 
lacerate—to mangle—the memory of his own mother? Is English family 
biography to be judged at home or abroad by this specimen of it ? 


**T’honneur, ott va-t-il se nicher ?” 


Not even is the sanctuary of this English writer’s own home in later 
life any longer sacred now from scandalous intrusion ; for by the same 
inexorable emesis of fate, called by him his dwty, the screen between 
it and the public has been pulled down by his own hands. 

At the end of the fourth big volume of his long Life and manifold 
Recollections, the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley shows how, in the summer 
of 1860,— 


‘*A female of doubtful antecedents having got into the extraordinary position of 
companion, as well as director of all Mrs. Berkeley’s actions, and obtained a residence 
in her house, became, as she asserted, a convert from the Established Church to the 
Jesuit faith, or rather Jesuit establishment, through the conversations and teachings of 
Mrs, Berkeley ; and this, in Jesuitical ‘ parlance,’ made Mrs. Berkeley her ‘ god- 
mother.’ This pleased her, Mrs. Berkeley, more than it is possible for any sensible 
person to imagine. I am not going,”’ (continues Mrs. Berkeley’s husband,) ‘to enter 
into minute details. Heaven knows I would that these things had never been; but 
must explain. Having been called to town on business, on Tuesday, 24th of July, 
leaving everything in its usual comfortable state, I returned on Thursday, the 26th, a 
day before I was expected, and found my house ‘looted’ (that is the mildest term I 
can use for its appearance then): all my most valuable things either packing up, 
packed up, or gone, and the whole place in disorder and confusion. Pretty state of 
— this for a man who had resided quietly for nearly thirty years in that pleasant 

ome ! 


The female Jesuit was turned out of the house, and Mrs. Berkeley 
voluntarily accompanied her. ‘Then followed that extraordinary case 
as it was laid before the public in the Consistory Court ;” and the 
gentleman most concerned in that case meantime found in a drawer 
“nearly one hundred letters from the Jesuit and advising priest;” but, 
says he, still speaking of the Jesuit instigators, “in mercy to their poor 
dupe, as well as my readers, I abstain from lashing their backs, bare as 
the nature of their correspondence has exposed them.” Fortunately, 
then, at the last page but one of the four massive volumes of his 
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Memoirs, Grantley Berkeley begins to perceive that his readers have 
some right to expect a little mercy from him. Is it in behalf of 
“the blessed faith of the Established Religion,” as he calls it, in the 
last words of the last of those four huge volumes, that he does violence 
to himself by thus revealing to the public the matters which alone affect 
his own private life? “It is in my power,” he threatens, “ to show up 
the Jesuitical system of priestcraft still more.” But we really hope 
that he will refrain from doing so as a duty to himself, if he cannot 
achieve his object without an outrage on popular English prejudice 
with regard to the sanctity of family ties and domestic life, and also 
without prejudice to the ladies of his family; for even according to 
Don Juan, 


** Petticoat influence is a great reproach 
Which even those who obey would fain be thought 
To fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach ; 
But since beneath it upon earth we are brought 
By various joltings of life’s hackney-coach, 
I for one venerate a petticoat— 
A garment of a mystical sublimity, 
No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity.” 


The Hon. Grantley Berkeley himself tells us in the first volume of this 
amazing work of his, that more than half a century had elapsed since 
“an authentic account” of some circumstances unpleasantly affecting 
the early life of his own mother had appeared ; and it is indeed a 
remarkable case when the moral interests of humanity require a son to 
resuscitate scandals, which, though notorious two generations since, 
have long ago been laid at rest. Doubtless this sexagenarian has had 
his grievances ; and though a man may be said to be good for nothing 
without one vaw, yet too many raws, and the varied experiences of a 
long life, naturally affect his temper; but the world, like any other 
old acquaintance, is apt to shirk being button-holed for the express 
purpose of listening to an unasked account of private woes. 

Perhaps not the least of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s early family 
grievances was the fact, that “no sooner did his boyish muse exhibit 
itself, than it was for the time ridiculed and crushed out of being.” This, 
with regard to posterity, was a pity, for speaking of himself when under 
the influence of poetry, he, the great literary sportsman, says :— 


‘* T then controll’d 
My tears ; my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold.” 


Little, however, did he then foresee what a long run in fields of 
prose was in store for him, and how he would outrun himself by the 
time the century with which he was born should have attained the ripe 
age of sixty-seven. For, nothing daunted by the Jesuits, nor impeded 
by female petticoats, he—not meek, but bold—says of himself in the 
introduction to his “* Anecdotes of the Upper Ten Thousand ” :— 

*« Since the last publication I have thrown myself broadcast—no, not broadcast ; for 
my figure, strange to say, has not yet been dignified into a breadth of waistcoat, nor 


into that projection likened by some irreverent reviewers unto the representation of a 
bay window.” 


A portrait from a photograph, it will be remembered, was prefixed to 
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the Life and Recollections of this gentleman who thus throws himself 
broadcast ; and he is determined now, from this pen and ink sketch of 
himself, to make us feel that he is here again ; for, he continues :— 


‘*T am not thin, though : so let it suffice that I have simply sought for brain, bone, 
and muscle, a relaxation by occasionally lying down in the woods among my pets, to 
delight myself in their single-purposed love and fidelity.” 


And then, with gratitude to heaven, he goes on to tell us that he has 
an innate desire for research into the customs and manners, habits 
and propensities, of the smallest insect up to the elephant ; also, that 
he is a “true historian,” and that “the only time that time is slow is 
the period of a lady’s promised approach.” Likewise that he has 
refreshed himself, and (after making a savage dart at a critical sage, “ well 
known now by the name of Pecksniff,” who had previously pretended 
to hold communion with the spirit of L. E. L.) that if there is one 
thing more than another that he (Mr. Grantley F. Berkeley) piques 
himself on, it is that he “ never, by any chance, writes anything for 
publication that any girl might not read,” and that therefore in the 
course of the big two-volume new work to which all these announcements 
form a preface, he is about to publish a tale in it which some time ago 
was returned to him by the editor of a periodical (weekly) as “ unfit for 
publication.” 

Far be it from us to wade through the miscalled “ Upper Ten 
Thousand” pages. From their first natural history chapter on the 
“Bimaculated Duck,” and the distinction which is especially to be 
observed between the mule and the hybrid, the discursive contents of 
these most extraordinary volumes are quite beyond the pale of criticism. 
Would that their author, ere poetry within him had been “ ridiculed 
and crushed out of being,” could have said with anything like prophetic 
truth :— ; 

‘** Well, on the whole, plain prose must be my fate, 


Wisdom \ or prudence 


einen 6 1 will come soon or late.” 
> . 


But where will “ Recent Anecdote Biography” and its egregious 
egotism end? The various titles ascribed to it by its several writers 
so closely resemble one ano.her, that with all these “ Recollections and 
Reminiscences,” the memories of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers become con- 
fused. But here let us recall to mind “Fifty Years’ Biographical 
Reminiscences,” by Lord William Pitt Lennox.4 At the commence- 
ment of the two cumbrous volumes now before us, Lord William Lennox 
says :— 

**The year 1799 was remarkable for many memorable events, foreign and domestic,” 
and ‘*it was made known to the public among the births that were announced in the 


daily newspapers, in the closing month of that year, in the following form :—‘ Lady 
Charlotte Lennox, of a son.’ ” 


This “important event,” as the noble recorder of it is pleaséd to 
observe, was certainly of vital importance to himself; but posterity 
must lament that he finds it necessary to precede the one-line chron- 





* “Fifty Years’ Biographical Reminiscences.” By Lord William Pitt Lennox, 
In Two Volumes. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1863. 
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icle of it, by two pages and a half of universal chronology, including the 
fact that at the date of his birth the Unredeemed National Debt of 
Great Britain amounted to 392,612,323, “‘ what was then considered an 
alarming sum,” but which, says Lord William Lennox, speaking of his 
own times as a man, “ has since reached three times this amount.” 

Morality was also at a low ebb during the earlier years of his lord- 
ship’s minority ; duelling was “ conspicuous among the social charac- 
teristics of the upper ranks in England Popular reading was 
limited in extent, and rarely of first-class excellence ; and any 
event of remarkable enormity was sure of a long sensational career in 
every town-house or country-house in the kingdom.” As to the length 
of that sensational career no reader of the two thick volumes now before 
us can doubt when, notwithstanding all that their author has done to 
extend the limits of popular reading, he himself imparts a fresh zest to 
old “news of a criminal character” by a réchauffé of the “ abduction of 
Mrs. Lee,” “ affairs of gallantry,” the “ Princess of Wales,” and the much 
more scandalous inquiry, which took place in the year 1809, into 
the conduct of the Duke of York, &c. &c. 

In the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s “ Life and Recollections,” above 
glanced at, we have some broad views of the Pavilion and of Brighton 
generally in the swearing and six-bottle days of the Prince Regent and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and as upon those and other similar subjects, venerable 
for their antiquity, one racy biographer seems to write “ four encourager 
les autres,” it need scarcely be said that Mrs. Fitzherbert and his royal 
highness, whose “sinister handlings are not easily to be computed,” 
again make their appearance in the first volume of the work now before 
us, although only at a time antecedent to Lord William Lennox’s “ early 
education,” concerning which, says he, “I have a decided impression 
that it was neither systematic nor strict. ‘The rudimentary process was 
not so carefully attended to in the nursery as it ought to have been, 
and,” continues he, “at our transplantation to Goodwood, I am afraid 
that the favourite preceptor of myself and brothers was to be found in 
the stable rather than in the schoolroom Our proficiency, how- 
ever, in riding across country did not quite satisfy our natural guardian, 
and we were sent to attain more essential accomplishments at one of the 
most famous of English public schools.” Lord William Lennox dates 
his intense passion for the drama from his first year at Westminster ; and 
it was during his holidays at the Phoenix Park, Dublin, that he first 
attracted the notice of Sir Arthur Wellesley by the success of his per- 
formance as “ clown and harlequin in one;” but here let the author 
speak for himself :— 

‘** Sir Arthur, who was next my mother, called us both up, complimented us on our 
success, and playfully said to the duchess, ‘ You had better send them to Covent 
Garden or Sadler’s Wells, especially William.’ 

** *T hope better things for him,’ responded my mother, ‘ He desires a commission 
in the army ; don’t you?’ 

** Of course I said ‘I did.’ 

** © Well, we'll see what can be done. How old is he ?’ 

** ¢ Just eight.’ 

** « Plenty of time before him,’ responded Sir Arthur.” 

Few, if any, experienced readers of recent Anecdote Biography, of 
the class which now lies on our table before us, can need the prelimi- 
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nary announcement just quoted to prepare them for the inevitable 
chapter on “The Duke of Wellington.” and the “Journey to Paris,” 
in, or not long after, the year 1814. Trite, and all of them bearing 
a wishy-washy resemblance to each other, are the Anglo-Gallic tales 
of that time in Paris; but, with regard to that capital, it must, 
nevertheless, be confessed that Lord William Lennox’s “ Fifty Years’ 
Reminiscences” are preferable to Cyrus Redding’s “ Fifty Years’ Recol- 
lections ;” for the former rode “ the Duke’s” horses, and drove about, 
laughing and talking by the side of his Grace; whilst the latter (Mr. 
Redding), when his day came, was content, as stated in a previous 
page, to gaze on the Duke when his Grace, with one very doubtful 
chestnut horse, “rode out daily along the Boulevards, attended by a 
boy groom.” 

Again, somewhat better placed for observation than Mr. Redding— 
looking (as already stated) on the king’s spitted larks from the leads 
of the Tuileries—was Lord William Lennox when he “had the good 
fortune to accompany Wellington to the Tuileries,” as ‘ nothing could 
exceed the magnificence of the entertainment, nor the excellence of the 
cooking ; for the royal Bourbon, who was himself a don vivant” (called 
by Mr. Redding a gourmand !) “of the first quality, had given especial 
instructions to his chef de cuisine to produce upon this occasion a feast 
worthy of his epicurean reign ; and the dinner served was one that 
would have gratified the heart of the great Vatel.” 

Now, let Mr. Cyrus Redding moodily meditate on the leads as he 
may, the “ royal Bourbon,” when giving especial instructions to his chef 
de cuisine, was a philosopher who, having read men as well as books, 
had an eye to his own posthumous fame, and who knew that on the 
digestions of future biographers and historians monarchs are dependent. 
Humanly speaking, it is the first duty of a biographer to himself and 
his neighbour, king or cobbler, to look after his own liver, for 


‘** The liver is the lazaret of life, 
But very rarely executes its function, 
For the first passion stays there such a while, 
That all the rest creep in and form a junction 
Rage, fear, hate, jealousy, revenge, compunction ; 
So that all mischiefs spring up from this entrail, 
Like earthquakes from the hidden fire call’d ‘central.’” 


But, since the days of Adam, let a man do his duty ever so well by 
his own liver, he cannot always save himself from a fall: and to the 
world at large it was a great coup mangué when Lord William Lennox 
was thrown from a Cossack horse just before the battle of Waterloo. 
He consoles himself, however, with this reflection :— 


“Though, at the eleventh hour, shut out from the actual fighting, I was not 
excluded from the society of the actual fighters ; and, therefore, partly from being on 
or near the scene of the battle, during the momentous conflict, partly from associating 
with many witnesses of the struggle immediately afterwards and hearing their reports, 
I consider myself in a more favourable position for writing about Waterloo than MM. 
Thiers and Hugo.” 


Let us hope from this—his self-consciousness of a favourable position— 
that Lord William Lennox’s great work has yet to appear. Meantime, 
since the publication of his “ Reminiscences,” he has confessedly 
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renewed commercial relations betwixt himself and the British public by 
Drafts on his Memory,® saying— 


‘* T trust it will be found that in describing men I have known, things I have seen, 
and places I have visited, I have done my best, ‘ errors excepted,’ to trade fairly and 
honourably, and that these drafts on my memory will not be dishonoured, but will be 
endorsed by public favour to the advantage of the credit account of both drawer and 
drawee.” 


What is there so ungentile in the trust just expressed as to remind 
one of “old clothes?” And this, too, after such Christian reflections 
as the following on the part of Lord William Lennox :— 


** A man who has lived a life worth telling must necessarily meet with much that 
cannot, strictly speaking, be told in his life. A man’s friends are not his alone, and 
their adventures, though they come under his knowledge, may be so far removed from 
his sphere that he cannot get an excuse for telling them as parts of his own history. 
How tantalising it is to a conscientious narrator to bind himself down rigidly to what 
is fit and relevant, may be seen by the way in which others less scrupulous fasten on 
the least peg for an anecdote.” 


**O tempora! O mores!” But why should a man who has lived a life 
worth telling—whatever that may be—persist in the attempt to tell it 
twice over, when, as he himself says, there is much that cannot, strictly 
speaking, be told at all in his life? Why should a “conscientious 
narrator” snap at his less scrupulous neighbour because he himself is 
tantalised by binding himself down to what is fit and relevant? Is this 
the result, in art, of what Mr. Swinburne, or some other writer, calls the 
“Moral Heresy?” But, tantalised by conscience though he be, Lord 
William Lennox, turning again to Drafts on his Memory, thus con- 
tinues :— 


** Perhaps I have not much right to complain, as regards the present work, for I 
ae chosen a large field, and it would be more easy to curtail than to exceed its 
imits. 

We rather think it would, especially as he himself afterwards says, 
** Some men have such curious memories that there is nothing novel to 
them.” It is impossible, however, not to admire the humility of Lord 
William Lennox in expecting that the British public, when receiving the 
Drafts on his Memory in 1866, should have forgotten his “ Fifty Years’ 
3iographical Reminiscences ” accepted by it in 1863. With regard to 
these literary performances, was there not something prophetic in the 
fact of Lord William Lennox, when a little boy, in the pantomime at 
the Phoenix Park, Dublin, being clown and harlequin “all in one,” 
with dummies to match ? 

But, better in some respects, a réchauffé of Lord William Lennox’s 
“ Reminiscences,” with all their faults, or, (barring outrage on the fifth 
commandment,) even of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s “ Recollections,” 
than “ The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
late M.P. for Finsbury, edited by his Son, Thomas H. Duncombe.”! 





¢ ** Drafts on My Memory: being Men I have Known, Things I have Seen, Places 
I have Visited.” By Lord William Pitt Lennox. In two volumes. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1866, 

‘ ** The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, late M.P. for 
Finsbury.” Edited by his Son, Thomas H. Duncombe. In Two Volumes. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1868, 
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In the opening paragraph of his first chapter, this new biographer 
astounds us grammatically and genealogically by this announcement :— 
‘*The Duncombes have contributed several of its members to the landed gentry of 
England, who were descended from the family originally settled at Ivinghoe, Buck- 
inghamshire.” 
Here, then, at last, is something like novel information. The landed 
gentry of England descended from the family originally settled at 
Ivinghoe, Bucks! Was Duncombe the name of that original parent 
stock? But upon this point the present author of that name is vague, 
merely saying that “‘the Duncombes have contributed several of its 
members to the landed gentry of England who were,” &c. It is, however, 
some satisfaction to find by the passage immediately following the 
above announcement, that “ One” (whether a Duncombe or one of the 
general landed gentry, this Duncombe saith not) “‘received the now 
extinct distinction of baronet and was seated in Surrey ;” (no wonder 
that so many new Knights have lately been created since the distinction 
of baronet is extinct !) and that, amongst others, “ there was a Duncombe 
of Drayton . . . whose eldest son was knighted, became Lord Mayor of 
London in 1708, and died in 1715.” But not having in these columns 
given the pedigree of either the Berkeleys or the Lennoxes, it is 
scarcely worth while here to pursue that of the Duncombes, save to 
remind the reader that Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, born in 1796, was 
the son of Lord Feversham’s brother Thomas, of Copgrove, and of his 
wife, eldest daughter of Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of -Peterborough. But 
why “a list of the school” (Harrow), drawn up by this painstaking 
young Duncombe in 1811, is published in the heavy green volume now 
before us, we cannot say ; and in what the peculiar interest consists of 
seventeen large-sized pages of small print, entitled “ Diary of Ensign 
Duncombe” (1813), we leave for patient posterity to discover ; for even 
the filial biographer, to whose printers we stand indebted for this sample 
of “copy,” confesses, in an after page, that “the march from Holland 
to Belgium had not been remarkable for results.” And further on, he 
adds, in something of the same sort of grammar that characterises his 
genealogy,— 

** The company to which Ensign Duncombe belonged appears to have returned to 
England ; at any rate ¢hey had no share in the glory obtained by their comrades for 
their gallant defence of Hugoumont that contributed materially to the grand victory of 
Waterloo.” 

In the next chapter, headed “The Beau Monde,” comes the scum of 
“ Recent Anecdote Biography,”—the Scand. Magn. of the sort with which 
the Hon. Grantley Berkeley (apart from his own family), Lord William 
Lennox, and other leaders of this style of literature, have done their best 
to nauseate the present generation. Still, however, there is something 
quite original in the simplicity of the following portrait of the celebrated 
Princess de Lieven, who, for more than a quarter of a century was not 
only a ruler of the world of fashion, but whose power over an eminent 
French statesman and man of letters to boot is said, by one of our own 
best informed English contemporaries, to have amounted toa fascination 
and a spell. Mr. Thomas Duncombe (/i/s) declares— 

“ Baron Lieven, afterwards Prince, was ambassador from the court of St. Peters- 
burg, and extremely popular in English society during his stay in England. The 
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Baroness appeared to be anxious to share the diplomatic fame of her lord. She had 
a distinguished appearance, and was unusually accomplished, particularly in music. 
The Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and many of the higher nobility cultivated 
her acquaintance. She was one of the early patronesses of Almack’s, where she exer- 
cised her authority with a degree of harshness that was much complained of. She also 
played the part of an intriguante in politics, but not to favour the Whigs.” 


In an equally off-hand way are other portraits of various celebrities 
painted ; but we are not made to understand that “ Madame Catalani 
was an accomplished musician, and extremely fashionable for many 
seasons,” until, after trailing through a mass of trite facts and stale anec- 
dotes of the times when Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe was M.P. 
for Hertford, and patronised the turf, and when “ among the require- 
ments of a man of fashion, was a partiality for dramatic performances,” 
we come upon “ The Green Room” (cap. ix., p. 172), and are there 
introduced to that which this filial biographer repeatedly calls, by a 
strange perversion of French gender, ‘“‘ Ze Jambe de Vestris.” In the 
omnibus box of the King’s Theatre, in those days when “ highly respect- 
able grandfathers established themselves as patrons of the prima donna, 
while grave and reverend seigniors competed with beardless ensigns for 
the smiles of the coryphées,” Mr. Duncombe rented a seat for many suc- 
cessive seasons; and, as his son still further informs us, the inmates of 
the omnibus box had opportunities afforded them of studying the indi- 
vidual merits of the most eminent artistes. ‘We must, however,” 
continues he, with remarkable power of self-criticism, “ be content here 
with the merest reference to the subject; Mr. Duncombe’s papers 
affording no evidence that either before or behind the scenes at ‘the 
King’s Theatre’ he was more than a spectator.” 

And, yet in the course of this same chapter on “ The Green Room,” 
it is thought necessary by the discreet Mr. Duncombe’s biographer to 
thrust upon the public copies of private letters—subjects nearly forty 
years old—of theatrical and social scandal, and which can be of no 
possible interest to the present generation. And not only letters, but 
memoranda of *‘ Madame Vestris’s Gains,” and “ Madame’s Debts ;” to 
say nothing of notes beginning in that worse than anonymous fashion— 
“ My dear ——-,” or “ My dear H——,” or “‘ Dear Master Devil.” As 
to the political interest of these two volumes of Mr. Duncombe’s “ Life 
and Correspondence,” it is anything but elevated by their publication of 
a common hand-bill, which, at the close of the poll in 1834, declared 
his election for Finsbury. Mr. Duncombe’s “ Canadian Journal,” which 
occupies an after chapter of the work before us, contains some scattered 
fragments, of interest chiefly to those who were personally acquainted 
with the writer ; but the general reader may well be surprised when, at 
the commencement of the second volume, he comes upon the birth, 
parentage, education, and imprisonment (at Ham) of the present Em- 
peror of the French. This episode, however, serves but to introduce 
the fact that Mr. Duncombe had too great a regard for Prince Louis 
Napoleon and the name he bore to remain indifferent to his fate. 


‘In the first place, he secured the co-operation of the wealthy Duke of B—, 
who wanted a Bonaparte to assist him to maintain important claims ; and then, having 
obtained the sanction of the prisoner to the conditions on which his freedom might be 
obtained, sent his own secretary to Ham to negotiate the treaty.” 
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But as the conditions of this “ Treaty ” between “ F. A. G. D. of Bk.” 
and “ Prince Louis Napoleon” have been already ventilated by some 
organs of the London press, and as “the Duke of Brunswick’s Will” 
(1846), and the “Schedule of the Duke of Brunswick’s Valuables” are 
published amongst the miscellaneous contents of the work before us, no 
comment is here required on how “for Mr. Duncombe the brilliant 
bubble burst.” 

It is true that, during more than half a century of arduous public service, 
the life of “ Honest Tom Duncombe” was on the whole devoted, as his 
son says, to all who wanted an advocate or a friend, without respect to 
creed or nationality, without the slightest reference to social prejudices 
and partialities ; and it is, therefore, to be the more regretted that the 
record of that life, as it stands before us, should be almost lost amidst 
worn-out anecdotes of no pleasing character, and “ Correspondence” 
upon subjects which are either too trivial for publication, or which, as a 
general rule, have long since ceased to be of interest to the public at 
large. The same remark applies, more or less, to all such works, and 
their name is legion, which, in England, have been published during the 
last ten years. 

Specimens enough of this prurient style of book-making have been 
given, but we are again reminded of Emma Sophia Countess Brownlow’s 
work, alluded to in an early paragraph of this paper as affording a pleasant 
exception to the sort of biographies of which it treats, by the still more 
recent publication of another little book not dissimilar to it: we allude 
to the Hon. Amelia Murray’s “ Recollections.” 

“It was known by several persons that the publication of this little 
book was intended before Lady Brownlow’s ‘ Reminiscences’ were pub- 
lished,” says the writer in her preface, and she expresses a hope of 
evincing to her readers “that the two ‘ Septuagenarians,’ without con- 
sultation, or even mutual acquaintance, are in accordance, and not in 
collision.” 

Less than a hundred small pages of clear print suffice to contain these 
“ Recollections” now offered to the public by the granddaughter of 
“the Dowager Duchess of Athole of about a hundred and fifty years 
since,” and the daughter of Lady George Murray, who in her widowhood 
was held in high esteem by Queen Charlotte. Some letters from that 
Queen to her “ dearest Lady George” are published in the volume now 
before us, and agreeably illustrate the homely kindness of heart which 
endeared George III. and his consort to many of those of their court 
who were also their personal friends. Such letters are appropriately 
interleaved with the “ Recollections” of one who, as a child, sat at the 
feet of her unostentatious Majesty, and whose remarks on things and 
people of the long since past are, though by no means brilliant, or 
attractive from their novelty, singularly inoffensive. Critics are not likely 
to prove hostile to the Hon. Amelia Murray’s unpretending book, and 
the less so because it, like that of her sister Septuagenarian, is short ; for 
though brevity be not always the soul of wit, it is a rare and most estimable 
virtue in these days of voluminous Recent Anecdote Biography. 





® “Recollections from 1803 to 1837. With a Conclusion in 1868,” By the Hon. 
Amelia Murray. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1868. 
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HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


EXT to Talleyrand, in Sir H. Bulwer’s recently published 
work, comes Sir James Mackintosh, “ The Man of Promise,” 
and certainly it is impossible to imagine a greater contrast 
than he presents to the arch-diplomatist of France, “The 
Politic Man” above named, of whose life a sketch was given 

in the preceding number of this Magazine. Unlike that of Talleyrand, 
the name of Sir James Mackintosh is now entirely forgotten by 
many English readers, and even in his own day there were some who 
wondered what he had done “that people should think him so superior.” 
A French lady once asked Mackintosh to satisfy her curiosity upon this 
point, and, with quaint modesty, he afterwards declared that, in reply, 
he was obliged to refer to his projects. By Campbell, however, it was 
said that “had Mackintosh published nothing else than his ‘ Discourse 
on the Law of Nature and Nations,’ he would have left a perfect monu- 
ment of his strength and symmetry ;” and by Madame de Staél, the 
translator of his speech on the defence of the trial of Peltier, Mackintosh 
was considered “the first man in England.” As a reviewer of the 
** Regicide Peace” he was welcomed by Burke to Beaconsfield, and in 
France not less than in England was he celebrated for his “ Vindiciz 
Gallicze ;” although when, in 1803, complimented by Frenchmen on that 
production, he quietly protested, with the same sort of quaint wit just 
referred to, “‘ Messieurs, vous m’avez si bien réfuté.” But though Fox 
lauded Mackintosh in Parliament, and Lord Erskine affirmed that his 
speech on the trial of Peltier was “ one of the most splendid monuments 
of genius, learning, and eloquence,” his present biographer, with reason, 
observes with regard to this lawyer, author, and member of Parliament :— 


‘* Mackintosh never arrived at an eminence in law, in letters, or in politics, that 
satisfied the expectations of those who, living in his society, were impressed by his 
intellect and astonished at his acquirements. If I,” continues Sir H. Bulwer, ‘‘ were 
to sum up in a few words the characteristics of the persons who thus promise more 
than they ever perform, I should say that their powers of comprehension are greater 
than their powers either of creation or exposition ; and that their energy, though capable 
of being roused occasionally to great exertions, can rarely be relied on for any con- 
tinued effort.” 


To give anything like a graphic sketch of a life so comparatively un- 
eventful as that of Mackintosh, requires a refined insight into character 
on the part of a biographer, and it is for this reason that the portraiture 
of “The Man of Promise” in the volume now before us is even per- 
haps more highly to be prized than that of Cobbett, “ The Contentious 
Man,” in its succeeding pages. 

Mackintosh, the son of a Scotch country gentleman, who, in the first 
flush of his well-earned fame at the bar, “ accepted the Recordership of 
Bombay from Mr. Addington, and retired with satisfaction, to the well- 
paid and knighted indolence of India,” only to return thence in 1810, 





* “ Historical Characters: Talleyrand, Cobbett, Mackintosh, Canning.” By Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B. In two volumes. London: Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 1868. 
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was born in 1785, and died in 1832, his name “graven on the monument 
which commemorates more Christian manners and more mild legislation.” 

William Cobbett, the son of a small farmer, was, as Sir H. Bulwer 
ably demonstrates, in character just the reverse of Mackintosh, the 
“man of great powers of reasoning, of accomplished learning, but of 
little or no sustained energy.” With the main facts of Cobbett’s life 
most English readers are familiar. His boyhood in the fields, his flight 
to London, and gardening at Kew;; his enlistment as a soldier ; his 
sojourn in America ; his marriage ; his second return to England (carry- 
ing, or said to carry, Tom Paine’s bones with him) ; his butcher’s shop 
at Kensington ; his self-taught learning ; his parliamentary proceedings, 
when at last he was returned for Oldham ; together with the main pur- 
port of his written thoughts, are generally well known. Born in 1766, 
and living until 1835, Cobbett, ‘The Contentious Man,” was “a 
remarkable illustration of his times.” 

Not less so, in a different way, was Canning, “The Brilliant Man,” 
who, though far from least, is the last of the historical characters 
portrayed in the work lately presented to the English public by Sir H. 
Bulwer, who seems to rejoice in showing how— 


‘* Mr. Canning, indeed, was always young. The head of the sixth form at Eton— 
squibbing ‘ the doctor,’ as Mr. Addington was called ; fighting with Lord Castlereagh ; 
cutting jokes on Lord Nugent ; flatly contradicting Lord Brougham ; swaggering over 
the Holy Alliance ; he was in perpetual personal quarrels—one of the reasons which 
created for him so much personal interest during the whole of his parliamentary 
career. Yet out of those quarrels he nearly always came glorious and victorious— 
defying his enemies, cheered by his friends—never sinking into an ordinary man, 
though not a perfect one. . .. . His nature, in short, exhibited more of the genial 
fancy and the quick irritability of the poet and the speaker, than of the inflexible will 
of the dictator who puts his foot on a nation’s neck, or the fiery passions of the tribune 
who rouses a people against its oppressors,” 

The volume before us helps to give a fresh zest to the study of 
Canning’s character ; and, as its author truly says, the latter passages of 
that fascinating, though not faultless, stateman’s life, are worthy of pro- 
found study. Indeed, with regard to Canning, there are few English 
readers who can fail to feel “affection for his memory, and a sympa- 
thetic admiration for his genius.” Not the least popular, therefore, is he, 
“The Brilliant Man,” likely to remain of Sir H. Bulwer’s four “ Historical 
Characters.” 


ete SOE 


LAST AUTUMN IN ROME: 


"4 T is extraordinary, considering the excitement which pre- 
vailed in England last autumn during Garibaldi’s abortive 
effort against Rome, that so few authors have endeavoured 
to turn the occasion to account, and to supplement, by 
well-considered digests of facts drawn from authentic 

sources, the necessarily brief and crude statements which proceeded 
from the pens of newspaper correspondents at the time. 
The author of “ From Rome to Mentana” is a lady, and she writes 





* ** From Rome to Mentana.” Saunders & Otley. 1868. 
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with all a lady’s wit and liveliness ; but she has given us in her little 
volume something more than ladies generally manage to produce, and 
that is a truthful, reliable, and impartial narrative of events more 
pregnant with interest to Italy and to Europe than any which have 
occurred since the eventful year of the Revolution of 1848. Indeed, 
the work before us might easily pass even for the work of the practised 
pen of a “ready writer,” well versed in politics and conversant with 
the world of European affairs; and it abounds besides with graphic 
description and sparkling anecdote. The writer gives us an account of 
her journey from London to Florence, and thence to Rome ; and the 
story of the night spent by her and her fellow-travellers—three other 
“unprotected females”—at the miserable station at Orbitello, in the 
midst of wounded Garibaldian soldiers, is admirably told. So is her 
interview with the Roman gendarmerie, who intruded on her in her 
drawing-room in the Rue d’Espagna. She writes :— 

“T headed part of the sergeant’s front-door party into the dining- 
room, where the first thing they perceived was the Union Jack standing 
in a corner ready for use. Now it so happened, that it was so folded 
that nothing but the red was visible, and these heroes made a rush at 
it: it was evidently a Garibaldian flag. I must own that I was delighted 
when, on shaking it out ferociously, the dear old union in the corner 
became visible to all beholders, and they put it down, saying in a dis- 
appointed tone, ‘It is nothing but an English flag.’ ‘ You will find it 
something, if you meddle with it,’ I growled. At this instant the back- 
door party entered by the opposite door, with the elegant Colonel at 
their head, attended by my friend, who was half frightened and half 
amused—and pointed out the Union Jack as a proof that we were really 
English, on which he most gracefully took off his hat to it; an act for 
which I forgave him his unceremonious entrée, and merely gratified my 
spite by asking in the politest of tones, ‘How many more dragoons, 
Colonel, to look after seven women ?’” 

Among the best parts of the book are the accounts of the writer’s 
visit to the battle-fields of Mentana and Monte Rotondo, before 
the blood was dry or the corpses all buried ; the entry of the poor 
Garibaldian prisoners into Rome; and the chapters on the Roman 
hospitals and the heroic Bishop of Albano. 

With respect to Garibaldi’s enterprise, it is the writer's opinion that 
immediately after the battle of Monte Rotondo, Garibaldi lost the best 
possible chance of taking Rome. She says :— 

‘It was my wonder then, and it is still, that Garibaldi did not push 
on that day. He might have had Rome cheap ; there was not eight 
hundred fighting men in the place to oppose him, for at that time the 
Papal troops had not been recalled from Frosinone, Villetri, and the 
other towns they were garrisoning, and the troops in Rome were worn 
out, dispirited, and broken.” 

The honesty of Garibaldi and his followers has been seriously im- 
peached ; but the following statements seem to contradict such insinua- 
tions :—“ We heard the same account of the conduct of the Garibaldians 
here as elsewhere ; they paid for everything they had except, as usual, for- 
age and labour at the barricades, for which notes signed ‘G. Garibaldi’ were 
given. They behaved with perfect order and propriety, and seemed to 
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have left a good impression behind them .. . . The Garibaldini paid 
for everything they had, except forage for the horses, which they took, 
and gave promissory notes for the amount, signed ‘G. Garibaldi.’ No 
doubt, had he succeeded, they would have been cashed—at present, of 
course, they are worth nothing ; but they are being carefully preserved, 
under the idea that, assuredly, some day or other, they will be worth as 
much as the Scudo notes of the Bank of Rome.” 

And again :—“ There can be little doubt that had the attempt of 
Garibaldi and his friends succeeded, their utmost influence would have 
been used to preserve their native city with all its treasures of art as un- 
touched as possible—regarding it as they did and do, as the future 
capital of Italy, to be adorned and beautified rather than ravaged and 
destroyed. Nor did I ever hear of any one, save the ecclesiastics them- 
selves, who expressed any fears for the safety of life and property, even 
had the fully expected entrance of Garibaldi into the city taken place. 
There was more danger from within than from without.” 

But while the writer thus expresses her sympathies in favour of Gari- 
baldi, she has room to say many a good word of the supreme Pontiff :— 
“Personally the Pope is beloved and esteemed ; of stainless character, 
courteous manners, and much natural kindness of heart, he ought, in- 
deed, to be so. He has spent most munificently the money he has 
received, not in personal aggrandisements, or that of his family, but in 
adorning and beautifying Rome, and the towns in his territory, and the 
splendid viaduct which bridges the defile between Larsicia and Albano 
is a worthy monument of his generosity. Unlike most pontiffs, he has 
scrupulously avoided enriching his relations—his only sister lives in ob- 
scurity, almost poverty, near Ancona, and when his brother’s daughter 
was married, a few years ago, he gave her a dowry from his private 
fortune. It is even said that the Peter’s pence subscribed for him during 
his exile at Gaéta was expended in the beautifying of his city on his 
return 
blamed or evil spoken of ; his charity and kindness, his innate liberality 
of heart, were always mentioned as his own ; those acts which irritated 
the people almost beyond endurance, were always put down to the 
account of ‘evil advisers around him.’” 

_The truly liberal and large-hearted views which make themselves 
visible throughout the book are such as will commend “ From Rome to 
Mentana” to all but bigots of extreme opinions on either side ; and we 
feel that we cannot do better than close this brief notice with the writer’s 
concluding remark, which will give a clue to the general scope and 
tendency of her work :—‘I earnestly wish that the question of Roma 
per Italia were settled, and the nation at peace ; but this seems far off: 
darkness and uncertainty veil the future fate of the Eternal City. What- 
ever it may be, I would express a hope that the closing years of Pius IX., 
at all events, may be passed in peace. ‘They can be but few; and then 
his successor in the chair of St. Peter will take his place upon it fully 
prepared for what, sooner or later, I believe to be inevitable—the fall of 
the Temporal Power, which Pio Nono is pledged to retain intact ; and 
Italy then may have struggled through her financial difficulties, and be 
in a better position to make Rome her capital. Till then all must be 
unsettled.” 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Queere, age : queerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Corresfondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





MACDUFF’S CASTLE, 


1. Mr. Urnsay,—lI send you the fol- 
lowing for THe Geytieman’s Magaa- 
ZINE :— 

“This old castle, which has long been in 
a dilapidated state, is now fast going to 
decay. The castle is supposed to have 
been Macduff's principal stronghold, and 
is believed to be nearly 1000 years old. 
It is situated at the eastern extremity of 
the village of , on the brow of the 
hill, facing the sea, and close to the beach ; 
and what remains of it consists of two 
separate square buildings, with a tower, 
and traces of a spiral stair in each. 
Underneath the western building is a 
large cave, in which there is a well, and it 
is supposed that there had been a subter- 
ranean passage from the cave to the castle 
in former times. In the eastern buildings 


there are the remains of what has been a 
dark chamber with arched roof, accessible 
by a secret spiral stair. The northern and 
eastern walls of this part of the ruins, to- 
gether with the arched roof, fell a few 
weeks ago—a result probably due to the 
severe gales which occurred at the time. 
Although the action of the weather has 
honey-combed the stones to the depth of 
from four to eight inches, the masonry 
of the western building is still in a very 
strong condition.”"—Dundee A dvertiser. 

I am sure you will place this notice in 
Tue GenrLemaNs Magazine, connected 
as it is with the immortal pages of Shake- 
speare.—l am, &c., 


W. H. Cuarge. 
York, March, 1868. 


HERNE'S OAK. 


2. Mr. Ursay,—Will you spare me a 
small space in your pages, for a few words 
in rejoinder to Mr. Perry’s entertaining 
letter? 1 ought also to thank him for the 
thoroughly kind spirit in which he has 
replied to my criticism. ‘The question 
before Mr. Perry was this: Was the tree 
which was cut down in 1796, or the tree 
which fell in 1863, “Herne’s Oak?” 
The answer is simply that both had borne 
that name. Collier's map, in 1742, is 
clearly on the side of the ’96 tree. And 
I venture to quote from the “ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” vol. i. p. 265, a passage 
which has this singular analogy to Mr. 
Perry’s argument for the tree of '63—that 
it was published four years after its 
lamented death : 

“ This quarter of the park was formerly 
ornamented with a venerable tree, immor- 
talised by the reed of the divine Shak- 
speare, and since known by the appellation 
of Herne’s Oak. In “ The Merry Wives of 


Windsor,” Mrs. Page recounts the tradi- 
tionary story of Herne in these lines :— 


“There is an old tale goes, that Herne 

the hunter, 

Some time a keeper here in Windsor 
forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still of mid- 
night, 

Walk round about an oak, with ragged 
horns ; 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes 
the cattle, 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and 
shakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dreadful manner. 


“Herne is said to have been keeper of 
the forest in the time of Elizabeth. and hav- 
ing been guilty of some offence for which 
he expected to be disgraced, hung him-elf 
upon this oak. The credulity of the 
ignorant peasantry induce them to sup- 
pose that his spirit haunted the spot ; and 
the bard, from this circumstance, has 
chosen it as a fit scene of action to expose 
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the cowardice of the lascivious Falstaff, 
who had here appointed to meet the 
‘Merry Wives’ in the character of Herne’s 
ghost. The view of the oak in the last 
page was executed by Anderson, from a 
drawing taken but a few days previous to 
its being cut down; and we are assured 
by a gentleman of Windsor, who was pre- 
sent at the making of the sketch, that it 
is an exact delineation of the tree as it 
then stood. Various tea-caddies and other 
small articles, made from the remains of 
the oak, are preserved by some of the 
inhabitants of Windsor.” 

But the question between Mr. Perry and 
me is very different. 1 have suggested, 
and I hold to the suggestion, that neither 
of these trees was Shakspeare’s “‘ Herne’s 
Oak.” I will not repeat the grounds of 
this; but I would add, by way of corrobo- 
ration, that Shakspeare’s description of 
scenery, and the like, was never limited by 
the boundaries of his stage—witness the 
famous passages in “King Lear” and 
** Macbeth.” I may also add, that the 
other day I walked through the Home 
Park for the very purpose of seeing if the 
distance between the Castle Ditch and 
the two trees near Queen Elizabeth’s walk 
could be fitted to Mr. Perry's explanation. 
It isa very good half-mile, and at night 
no “couching”’ in ditches at such a dis- 
tance would be required for concealment. 
Mr. Perry has given me another corrobora- 
tive fact. “The oak is not mentioned in 
the first edition of the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ published 1602, but first is 
spoken of in the folio of 1623.” And this 
seems to me, incidentally, to show that he 
had most carefully observed the locality, 
and that the indications he himself affords 
of it, may be received implicitly as accu- 
rate,—I am, &<., 

B. B. Woopwarp. 

Windsor Castle, 10 March, 1868. 


3. Mr. Ursay,—While the above sub- 
ject is before your readers, I venture to 
forward for insertion in your pages, some 
information very nearly connected with 
it, which has never been made public. 

The fairies’ dell, chalk-pit, or pit, 
whichever it may be called, in Windsor 
Park, has been spoken of by some, and is 
still regarded by others, as merely a de- 
pressed piece of ground. The picture, 
showing the old pollard, in Ireland's book 
of “The Thames,” conveys that idea; 
other drawings made since corroborate 
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Ireland’s view; all of which, its subse- 
quent appearance (until lately) justifies. 

Within the last few years, however, 
considerable alterations have been made 
there; and by the late Prince Consort's 
orders, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ingram, Curator of the Little Park, &c., 
the dell has been excavated ; amd to this 
gentleman I am indebted for the following 
information :— 

“On the top of the pit lay a quantity 
of chalk and rubbish, brought from the 
castle in the reign of George IV. Un- 
derneath this was a bed of gravel, where 
brought from it is not known, apparently 
deposited there for the purpose of making 
a bowling-green, or place for some kind 
of amusement. Beneath this lay a quan- 
tity of farm litter, before coming down to 
the solid chalk rock. It therefore appears 
probable, that the place was, at a former 
period, used as a deer-pen, or something 
of that kind.” 

In addition to this there exists a re- 
markable fact proving the antiquity of 
the pit. On the north-west side stands 
an old pollard oak, fourteen feet in girth; 
not “on the very edge of the pit,” as the 
’96 tree stood, but on the side of it, stand- 
ing considerably below the surface of the 
ground. 

This tree is, apparently, a scion of a 
much older one, which probably stood 
near the spot, in days lang syne, and it 
appears as if an acorn had dropped into 
the pit, lodging and taking root on the 
sloping side, and growing up to maturity 
in that position; its roots, doubtless, 
making their way down to the very 
bottom. This is a complete answer to 
the question, whether the pit is an ancient 
one or not. 

Mr. Woodward in his paper referred to 
the Old Castle ditch. With respect to this 
there is an interesting point of evidence 
in existence, in its relation to the play of 
the “ Merrry Wives of Windsor,” viz. : 
At a distance of about 180 yards from the 
nearest point to where that existed, stands 
an aracaria, near the slope at the bottom 
of the lawn; a few yards south of this 
tree, is a depression in the ground, mark- 
ing the site of an old ditch, passage, or 
roadway; which has long since been filled 
up. It leads in the direction of the Castle, 
and appears as if it started from the old 
ditch ; and after running down the dis- 
tance before-mentioned to near the edge 
of the slope, it then turned off to the 
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right, and proceeded in the direction of 
the dell, from which the depressed spot 
alluded to is about 500 yards distant. 
Since writing the above, I have been 
informed by Mr. Geo. Ingram, that in the 
reign of George IV., when alterations 
were made at the Castle, and the East 
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Terrace formed, a subterranean passage 
was discovered, which was traced for some 
distance, and found to lead in the direc- 
tion of the spot above alluded to.—I am, 
&e., 
Wiiuram Perry, 
5, North Audley Street, W.” 


KNIGHTHOOD AND BARONETS’ ELDEST SONS. 


4. Mr. Urnsay,— King James, by a 
decree," touching the place and precedence 
of baronets, to ampliate his favour—this 
dignity being of his Majesty’s own crea- 
tion—did grant that the baronets and 
their eldest sons, being of full age, might 
claim from the king the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Although this claim appears to have 
mainly fallen into desuetude, yet I have 


always understood that it was exercised 
in the case of Sir John Kingston-James, 
eldest son of Sir John Kingston-James, of 
Dublin, Bart., and formerly an officer in 
the Inniskilling Dragoons, who availed 
himself of the privilege, and accordingly, 
in February, 1854, received the honour of 
knighthood.—I am, &c., 
H. M. Vane. 
74, Eaton-place, S.W. 


ANOTHER PLEA ON BEHALF OF THE BIRDS. 


“Take not away the life you cannot give, 
For all things have an equal right to live.”— Dryden. 


5. Mr. Ursan,—At this season of the 
year, when ignorant and unfeeling men 
and boys make a practice of shooting and 
trapping small birds, I beg leave, through 
the medium of your columns, to state a 
few facts respecting birds, with the view 
of inducing both men and boys to ab- 
stain from practices which are alike 
cruel in themselves, and contrary to the 
interests of the community. For there 
is reason to believe that birds were in- 
tended by their Creator to destroy insects, 
and to assist man in the cultivation of the 
earth ; experience having proved that 
where the birds are destroyed, the leaves 
on the trees, and the crops on the ground, 
aré devoured by caterpillars, slugs, snails, 
wireworms, and grubs of various descrip- 
tions, of which there have been three 
remarkable instances. The first occurred 
many years ago, in Germany, where nearly 
all the sparrows had been destroyed ; in 
consequence there were such swarms 
of insects the year following that they 
had actually to import sparrows to destroy 
them. A similar occurrence took place 
in America ; and also in France, where a 
few years ago the wheat crop failed 
through the grub of the cockchafer de- 
stroying the wheat plants in winter. In 
a sparrow’s nest that had reared a brood 
of young ones were found no less than 


* Pat. 10 Jacobi, part. x. n. 8. Selden, Titles 
of Honour, 


seven hundred wings of this destructive 
insect. In Cobbett’s “ Book on Garden- 
ing” it is stated “that were it not for the 
sparrows and other birds it would be next 
to impossible to cultivate gardens in Eng- 
land on account of the slugs and snails 
which doso much mischief to the crops in 
summer.” As to the fruit they take in 
summer, it is not worth mentioning, for 
their song is worth something; and, be- 
sides, slugs and snails do a deal more 
mischief than blackbirds and thrushes, 
starlings, robins, hedge-sparrows, wrens, 
swallows, martins, and several other birds 
which should never be destroyed, as they 
do no harm whatever, living entirely on 
snails, worms, and insects. What with 
the boys taking the birds’ nests in spring, 
and ignorant and unfeeling men shooting 
them in winter, several species of our 
birds are becoming quite scarce. In the 
numerous gardens around some of our 
larger cities there is scarcely a blackbird 
or a thrush to be seen. The consequence 
is, that our gardens are overrun with 
slugs and snails, I myself caught no less 
than 140 snails under a hedge, near Not- 
tingham, only twenty-seven yards in 
length, during the last summer; and as to 
slugs they have been quite a pest to the 
neighbourhood. Therefore, I would sug- 
gest, that the occupiers of both fields and 





> The controversy must end here.—S8. U. 
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gardens, and the agents of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
should prosecute for trespass any one that 
may be found taking birds’ nests; or 
destroying birds, that not only do no 
harm, but a deal of good, by destroying 
those insects which otherwise would de- 
stroy the various products of the earth. 
There is reason to believe there is a grub 
for every plant, and a bird for every grub ; 


FAMILY OF 


6. Mr. Ursay,—I wish to correct an 
error in my last letter (Taz GantTLEMAn’s 
Macazrne for last February, p. 216). The 
executor named by Captain Goddard was 
not the Hon. Baron Ventry, but Mountry, 
—Richard Mountry, created Baron of the 
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so that we are not justified in wantonly 
destroying the birds for mere sport, as it 
is called; which, to say the least of it, 
shows a cruel and puerile disposition, as 
well as being contrary to the interests of 
mankind in general, experience having 
proved that where the birds are destroyed, 
vegetation is devoured by insects.—I am, 
&e., Live anv Lert Live. 
Nottingham. 


GODDARD. 


Irish Exchequer, July 30, 1741. Lord 
Ventry’s title is of a later date than 
Captain Goddard’s will.—I am, &c., 


JAMES FRANKLIN FULLER. 


Killeshandra, Co. Cavan. 


THE CLERGY LIST 


7. Mr. Urnsay,—l purchased a copy of 
“The Clergy List” in January, 1864, and 
noted in it all the alterations and addi- 
tions which were announced up to 31st 
of December last in Tue GenTLEMAN’S 
Maeazinz, the Times, and the Guardian 
newspapers. 

I purchased a copy of the new edition 
published in January last, and on com- 


paring it with my former list, discovered 
more than 1,100 errors and omissions in 
the new edition. So defective a book of 
reference is worse than useless. Perhaps 
a word from your pen would tend towards 
the improvement of the next edition.*— 
Iam &c., 
7. BK. 
Old Charlton. 


FAMILY OF JESSOP. 


8. Mr. Unsan,— Will any of your 
readers be kind enough to favour me with 
information concerning the parentage of 
the Rev. Constant Jessop, buried in Wim- 
borne Minster, a.p. 1658? And of the 
issue of his son, the Rev. Dr. Constant 
Jessop, formerly prebend of Durham, and 


rector of Brington, Northampton, where 
he was buried in 1695? Also of the pa- 
rentage of Mr. William Jessop, of Rother- 
ham, c. 1560 ? 
Iam, &c., 
C. M. Jzssor. 
York. 


THE LATE COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON. 


9. Mr. Unsan,—The recent death of 
the Countess of Harrington, once so well 
known as Miss Foote, which I see is 
recorded in your obituary for January 
(p. 124), recalls to my attention the 
number of actresses and singers who 
have been ennobled by marriage. 
Amongst the number I find the follow- 
ing :— Miss Anastasia Robinson, who 
became Countess of Peterborough in the 
early part of the last century ; Miss 
Fenton, who died in 1760, was married 
to the Duke of Bolton; Miss Farren, who 
quitted the stage in 1797 to marry the 
Karl of Derby ; Miss Mellon married the 
Duke of St. Alban’s in 1827 ; Miss Brun- 
ton retired from the stage in 1808, and 
became Countess of Craven; Miss Bolton 


married Lord Thurlow in 1813; Miss 
Stephens married the Earl of Essex in 
1838; about 1824 Miss Paton became 
Lady William Lennox; Miss O’Neill be- 
came Lady Becher in 1819; Mrs. Nisbet 
became Lady Boothby in 1844; and Miss 
Balfe in 1860, became Lady Crampton. 
Iam, &e., 


Curtosvus. 





« The Editor of ‘‘The Clergy List,” as we 
happen to know, uses every possible means to 
secure accuracy. The fault lies with the Ulergy 
themselves, who are too careless to supply correct 
information. Our correspondent probably is 
not aware of the extreme difficulty of attaining 
perfect accuracy in a book of reference, the 
contents of which are perpetually being changed 
by the natural operation of time. Expertus 
discet quam gravis iste labor.—S. U. 
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Antiquarian Notes, 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





-—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





ENGLAND. 


Derbyshire—Towards the close of 1866, the boys of Repton School 
were amusing themselves in levelling some uneven grass land within the 
Old Abbey Wall. Presently they came upon lumps or patches of a 
stiff red clay, foreign to the site; then they found numerous perfect tiles, 
commonly known as “ encaustic tiles,” and ultimately some brickwork, 
so covered and choked up with clay and broken tiles, that it proved no 
easy task to clear it. The young excavators, however, were excited by 
the novelty and peculiarity of the structure, and they soon divulged its 
real character and object. It had beena kiln for the burning of the 
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tiles, such as they had found so many specimens of. It presented, 
when stript of its incumbrances, an appearance as shown in the above 
engraving, for which we are indebted to Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, who has 
just used it in illustration of a very lucid and interesting account of this 
and other tile kilns previously discovered in his quarterly archzological 
journal and review, Zhe Religuary. 

The kiln may be described as composed of two small chambers, each 
of six arches, rising from the side walls, and spanning the chambers. 
The arches are of plain and square tiles, the spaces between them being 
of the same width as the arches themselves. The side walls rise a 
little above the spring of the arches, which are turned inward on hexa- 
gonal tiles, made apparently for the purpose. 

By means of coloured plates, Mr. Jewitt shows us what encaustic 
paving tiles were manufactured at Repton in the 14th century. They 
are of great variety of pattern, and generally of extreme elegance and 
beauty ; and when grouped together so as to form a complete composi- 
tion for a room, or portion of a room, produce an effect most striking 
and pleasing ; bearing the same analogy to the rich, classical, Roman 
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tessellated pavements, as the elaborated and florid medizeval architecture 
does to the more solid and chaste classical. The beautiful tiles from 
Bakewell Church, and some at least of the fine pavement found a few 
years ago at Kegworth, it is now proved were made at Repton. Mr. 
Jewitt thus describes one of the patterns:—‘‘In the centre compartment 
isa flower of eight petals, with spandrils in the angles of the squares. In 
one of the corner compartments is a shield, placed diagonally, bearing 
the arms of De Warrene; and in the opposite one another shield, 
similarly placed, bearing the arms of Berkeley ; while in the others, are 
respectively a double /lewr-de-/is in an engrailed border, a cross lozengy 
between four pellats, a rabbit, a martlet, and two nondescript animals.” 
A fragment found in the kiln bears the arms of De Spencer in a 
shield placed diagonally. By the means of tiles from the same mould, 
found at Thungarton Priory, Nottinghamshire, Mr. Jewitt restores the 
pattern entire; and from this and similar resemblances, he con- 
cludes that the monks of Repton supplied the tiles to the Priory of 
Thungarton. 

Mr. Jewitt renders the Repton discovery of practical utility by his 
reviews of similar kilns excavated in Worcestershire and in London ; 
and of their products, which, clearly as his descriptions are penned, 
would be comparatively unintelligible without the engravings, which are 
so effective as to leave nothing to be desired. Architects and masons 
now need not be at a loss for examples of the finest kinds for the deco- 
ration of churches and other public buildings, and corridors and other 
parts of private dwellings ;* and as the manufacture of paving tiles is one 
of the valuable, old industrial arts, which, by the aid of archeology, 
has been revived to add to the luxury and comfort of modern life—a 
knowledge of the proprieties and fitnesses of the designs and prin- 
ciples which regulated the processes, and their application in former 
times, is most desirable. The art evidently was founded upon that of 
mosaic or tesselated. pavements, which was well understood and _prac- 
tised by the ecclesiastics for centuries after it ceased to be generally 
applied under the Roman empire, as the cathedrals and churches of 
France and Italy sufficiently prove: that of St. Bertin, at St. Omer, 
dates at the beginning of the 12th century. ‘The incised paving tiles, of 
which Mr. Jewitt gives a plate of examples, are probably somewhat 
anterior in date. On the Continent, incised flag-stones are occasionally 
found ; in the cathedral of St. Omer are some fine examples of the 
13th century. 


Yorkshire—Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, who, in addition to his “ Relique 
Isurianz,” or the *‘ Remains of Isurium,” now Aldborough, published a 
series of Roman Tesselated Pavements separately, has just produced 
an additional example, discovered also, but more recently, at Aldborough. 
Viewed artistically, it is far inferior to any one of the fine, and, now and 
then, splendid pavements engraved in the above work ; but it is curious 
and interesting for the subject, rudely treated as it is. This is no less 
than the legendary nurture of the founders of Rome. In a square com- 





a It is impossible, at the same time, not to refer to the examples of encaustic paving 
tiles, published some years since by the Messrs. Nichols of Parliament Street. 
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partment, surrounded by a border enclosing lozenges or diamonds, 
stands the wolf under the fig-tree (of which Ovid would persuade us 
some relics were preserved in his time), the branches of which fill the 
upper part of the picture; and under the animal are Romulus and 
Remus, face to face, kneeling and joining hands. It would be difficult 
to point to any ancient mosaic work so inartistically designed as this ; 
it is not at all in keeping with the elegant works of the same kind dis- 
covered at Aldborough, or elsewhere, and is probably of a very late 
period. All who possess Mr. Ecroyd Smith’s valuable volume of the 
Aldborough Roman remains, should add to it the engraving of this 
quaint composition. 


Northumberland.—Mr. Clayton’s researches on the site of Cilurnum 
on the great Roman Wall, continue to add to our knowledge of the con- 
struction of the fortresses along this wonderful barrier; and to the 
history and mythology of the peoples who garrisoned it. The latest 
discovery has been a small altar, inscribed DiIBvs VETERIBVS. Three 
altars, at least, similar in size and in inscriptions, have previously been 
found at other stations along the line of the wall. Heretofore they have 
not unfrequently been confounded with another series inscribed DEO 
VETERI, Or DEO VITIRI, of which examples have also been found in Cum- 
berland and Durham ; but it would seem they must be received as 
entirely distinct. In Veteris or Vitiris there certainly appears a connec- 
tion with Vithris or Odin ; and the word seems unknown in inscriptions 
of the south of Europe. As regards the recently found altar, and others 
so inscribed, Mr. Clayton, in communicating the discovery to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, thus observes: “ There 
is abundance of evidence that the Roman garrisons of Magna, Aésica, 
and Cilurnum, sacrificed to the British gods Cocidius, Belatucader, and 
Viteris, and to the Persian god Mithras; and the suggestion that the 
Roman soldier, weary of foreign novelties, reverted to the gods of his 
own country, and addressed them as his ‘ancient gods,’ may perhaps 
be accepted as an explanation of the object of these altars.” 

Sir Walter Blackett has discovered a large Roman altar at Halton 
Castle, near Matfen. The inscription has not yet been given, further 
than the first word, NVMINIBVS. 

Lord Ravensworth, in reference to the memoir he wrote a few years 
since on the richly-decorated silver-plate found at Corbridge, commonly 
called the Corbridge Lanx, observes that: “He then started a novel point, 
and he believed he was the first to suggest it—that the female figure which 
had been represented by different commentators in different guises might 
be Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, the two prominent figures in 
the Lanx. The worship of Latona was conjoined with the worship of 
Apollo and Diana. One of the symbols in the border of the Lanx was a 
palm-tree ; and the palm-tree was dedicated to Latona. It so happened 
that a report had just been put into his hands in reference to this subject, 
from a gentleman named Mr. Pullen, who had been sent out by the 
Dilettanti Society in London (of which he was a member) to take the 
measurements, and to produce a report on the temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus, in Asia Minor. There had been discovered an altar dedicated to 
Apollo, Artemis, and Latona—Artemis being the Greek for Diana. He 
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mentioned this circumstance as in some degree corroborative of the 
opinion which he had ventured to set forth—that the figure which had 
never been satisfactorily named before was that of Latona.” 

His lordship then read before the society his promised paper on the 
great military roads constructed in Peru by the Incas, pointing out 
evidences of design and structure of a parallel character with those of 
Asiatic and European origins, 


SCOTLAND. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland has recently received and 
discussed the following communications :— 

I.—On the Early History of the Priory of Restennet (including a 
letter on the subject by the Bishop of Brechin), by Mr. John Stuart, 
Secretary. 

The most interesting feature is the tower, which the Bishop considers 
to be of the period of St. Rule’s Tower at St. Andrew’s, with some 
features of rudeness identical with those found in the admittedly Saxon 
tower of St. Michael’s at Oxford. In this tower at Restennet, the 
Bishop noticed, for the first time, a rude arch of a different material 
from the rest of the fabric, and so massive and rude in its construction, 
that it must have belonged to an earlier church. It appeared that this 
doorway had been imbedded in the masonry of the tower from the be- 
ginning, and built up so that it never had been used as an actual 
entrance since the erection of the tower. 

Mr. Stuart was inclined to believe that the doorway and arch de- 
scribed by the bishop had also formed part of an early tower, and that 
it had been built into the enlarged tower of the 11th century, probably 
under the influence of David I., or his father, Malcolm, by both of 
whom charters were granted to the priory, and who were both church 
builders and restorers. 

The historical notices showed that the settlement of the Pictish 
princes had been continued by their successors, several of whose tha- 
nages, or demesne lands, were in the neighbourhood. The many grants 
which they conferred on the priory from these, and some of them of an 
exceptional character, concur, with other circumstances, in attesting its 
early importance, as if it inherited an unusual devotional regard. 

Taking all the circumstances into account, Mr. Stuart was led to believe 
that in the rude arch imbedded in the 11th century tower there was pre- 
served a fragment of the 8th century church, built for King Nechtan bythe 
workmen sent from Jarrow, if, indeed, we are not to recognise these 
workmen in Bonifacius and his companions. In this case, it must be 
considered the earliest ecclesiastical fragment now left to us ; for while 
in various features it greatly resembles the doorways of many of the 
round towers and early churches of Ireland described by Dr. Petrie, 
which might be of an almost contemporary period, and while in the 
round towers of Brechin and Abernethy the arches of the doorways 
were cut out of solid stone as at Restennet, yet it was with a skill and 
finish which marked them as of a later date. 

II.—A Notice of Three Dolmens, or Chambered Tombs, called 
“Les Grottes de Kerozille,” at Carnac, in Brittany, by Sir Henry 
Dryden. 

N. S. 1868, Vor. V. MM 
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These three dolmens were all found in one tumulus, and at different 
heights, so as to render it probable that they were of different age. In 
one of the dolmens, six of the stones are sculptured with various 
devices. Plans of the dolmens, made by Sir Henry Dryden and the 
Rev. W. Lukis, with sketches of the sculptures, accompanied the paper. 
They differ in some details from the plans published by the French 
antiquaries. 

III.—Captain Courtney, who for some years has been occupied on 
the Ordnance Survey of the north-east of Scotland, has become 
acquainted with the details of the Roman camp at Peterculter, on the 
Dee, and of that at Glenmailen, on the Ythan. The distance between 
these is about double of the Roman march of one day, but till recently 
no intervening camp could be found. The various steps of inquiry and 
probing which Captain Courtney instituted have led to the discovery 
of such vestiges at Kintore as enabled him to identify certain works 
there as part of a camp of the same size and character as the other two. 
At various times heads of spears and a battle-axe have been found 
within the camp ; and on an adjoining moor are groups of hut circles and 
cairns, in some of which weapons and a necklace of jet have been 
found. 

The excavations made by the Society on the site of the destroyed 
structure called Arthur’s Oon, or Oven—a presumed Roman building— 
have not as yet led to any very satisfactory result ; but they are to be 
resumed shortly, under the direction of Mr. John Stuart. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Three Afahibau establishments have been recently discovered in the 
Lake of Ziirich, and close to that town. They were brought to light owing 
to the removal of what appeared to be a shoal. Unfortunately the steam 
dredging machine had removed the shoal and cast the débris into deep’ 
water before Dr. Keller’s attention to the circumstance was aroused. 
Some piles, stone axes, and implements of bone and horn alone remained 
to testify the pre-existence of a pfahlbau, or lake-dwelling. The con- 
structions of two similar works are luckily intact, and will probably 
furnish a large amount of remains of ancient civilisation. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Ziirich, with but small means at command, 
accomplishes, under the energetic direction of Dr. Keller, an amount 
of useful work which should shame many richer, but, in comparison, 
indolent societies. At the present moment they are engaged in the 
publication of a work on the famous windows of the Abbey of K6nigs- 
felden, in the canton of Aargau, with richly-coloured illustrations. These 
windows, besides their historic interest, are admirable specimens of the 
glass of the 14th century. The abbey was founded by Elizabeth, widow 
of the Emperor Albert, who was murdered in 1308 by his own nephew, 
on the banks of the Reuss, close to his family domain, Habsburg. Upon 
this spot his widow and her daughter Agnes, Queen of Hungary, erected 
the abbey, in 1311, and it was consecrated in 1320. 

At present the ’ whole of the abbatial buildings are in a sad state of 
dilapidation. The church is used as a warehouse ; and the choir, where 
are the painted windows, alone remains for divine worship. The windows 
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are nine metres in height, by two in breadth (equal to about 29 feet 
3 inches, by 6 feet 6 inches). They represent the histories of the lives 
of St. Anna, St. Clara, St. Catharine, St. Francis, &c. That of St. 
Francis is remarkably rich, and the history it conveys is curious. In 
the first scene we see St. Francis escaping from his father to the Bishop 
of Assisi. In the second he is before Pope Innocent III., who confirms 
the rules of the Order. In the third we find him preaching to the 
birds. His sermon commencing, “ Fratres mei volucres,” is preserved 
in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” 4 Oct., p. 622. He next appears on the 
mountain, La Vernia, where he has a marvellous vision, and receives the 
stigmata, ‘The last scene represents St. Francis lying dead, attended by 
monks, his soul ascending to heaven in the middle of a star. 

The subject will be found fully detailed in a very interesting commu- 
nication by Mr. Wylie, in the “‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London ” (New Series), vol. i., p. 278; and vol. ii., p. 86. The work 
now publishing by the Ziirich Society will be most acceptable to the 
student of glass painting. It will be completed in seven or eight parts, 
costing five or six francs each. 


Scientific Notes of the Nionth.’ 


Physical Science.—The number of the known asteroids is fast approach- 
ing a hundred; the 96th member of the group was discovered (on 
Feb. 17) by M. Coggia, at the Marseilles observatory, a branch, or as it 
is termed in France a succursale, of that at Paris. Some dissatisfaction 
has been caused by M. Le Verrier’s persistence in attributing the dis- 
coveries made at this place to the head of the establishment, M. Stéphan, 
instead of to the assistant actually making them. This planet was first 
announced as M. Stéphan’s; but a member of the Academy demanded 
that as M. Coggia was the real discoverer, it should be cited as his in 
the “Comptes Rendus.” The 97th planet was discovered also from 
Marseilles, but at the private observatory of M. ‘Tempel.—The orbit of 
the remarkable double star 70 Ophiuchi has been made the subject of a 
thorough investigation by Dr. Schur, a German calculator. It follows 
from this research that the two stars revolve about each other, or rather 
about their common centre of gravity, in 94 years, and that the distance 
between them is thirty times that of the earth from the sun. The mass 
of the larger star, which is of the 4th magnitude, Herr Schur finds to be 
rather mo-e than thrice that of the sun: so that for once we have an 
estimation of the actual size of a star.—It has usually been supposed 
that the red flames or prominences which make their appearance during 
eclipses of the sun are only to be seen when the eclipse is total. Dr. 
Weiss, however, publishes an account of the annular eclipse of March 6, 
1867, which was observed in Dalmatia by himself and two officers 
of the Austrian navy, wherein he states that a remarkable red pro- 
minence was seen for an interval of twenty-eight minutes, notwithstand- 





* By a press of matter, our Scientific Notes on “Electricity ” and ‘‘ Chemistry” 
are unavoidably postponed till next month. 
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ing the brilliancy of the unobscured crescent of the sun. He suggests 
that these phenomena be looked for during annular eclipses, and even 
conjectures that they may be seen during sunrise and sunset, when only 
a portion of the sun’s extreme edge is in view. Attempts have been 
made to see them by creating an artificial eclipse in a telescope, by 
hiding the disc so as to permit close scrutiny of the surrounding regions ; 
but these experiments have always failed.—At a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, held on March 2, Mr. Robertson, the President 
of the Scottish Society of Arts, gave a detailed account of the high tides 
which the heavy winds of February produced on the east coast of 
Britain. The paper does not admit of condensation, but an important 
suggestion was made to the effect that the Meteorological Department 
of the Board of Trade should be prevailed upon to give warning of 
expected high and low tides as well as of wind storms. The wind 
“bloweth where it listeth,” and its convulsions may come or may not; 
but the tidal waves ebb and flow without fail.—On the same evening, at 
the French Academy of Sciences, a letter was read from M. Dubrunfaut, 
relative to the influence of light on the organisation of living beings. 
The general conclusion arrived at by the author was, that red light is 
the active principle in the organic development of vegetables, and blue 
light that of the like development in animals. 


Geology. —Vesuvius continues its eruptions with unabated activity, 
but with some sort of regular periodicity in the times of greatest violence. 
Every phase and phenomenon is studiously recorded by Professor Pal- 
mieri, of the Vesuvian observatory, and Professor Phillips has gone to 
study the features of the eruption with special reference to certain views 
upon volcanic action to which he has been led.—A scientific commission 
from Milan has been appointed to examine and report upon the geolo- 
gical changes that have been remarked from time to time in the north 
of Italy. It seems that an hotel built on the shore of Lake Garda, at 
Densenzano, is sinking at the rate of six inches daily, without any shock 
or motion perceptible otherwise than by visible alterations of level.— 
Dr. C. F. Naumann receives the Wollaston gold medal of the Geological 
Society this year, for his labours, extending over nearly half a century, 
in the departments of geology, mineralogy, and crystallography, for his 
“‘ Lehrbuch der Geognosie,” and for the admirable surveys of Saxony 
executed by him and his coadjutors between the years 1836 and 1843.— 
Mr. Edward Hungerford communicates to Si//iman’s Journal, a paper 
offering evidences of glacial action on the green mountain summits of 
Vermont, which have an average altitude of 4,000 feet. Grooves and 
channels in close proximity to great transported blocks; polished knobs 
of quartz, and sharply cut striations in masses of rock, are the principal 
items of evidence of the glacial agency. Mr. Hungerford says of the 
peaks that he has examined, “ that they present in every instance decisive 
marks of glacial action around their extensive summits. The conclu- 
sion follows that these summits have been enveloped by glacial ice, which 
must have been in each case either the beginning of a glacier descend- 
ing from the summit, or a part of an extensive ice mass moving over the 
entire surrounding country."—A discourse on chemical geology was 
delivered by Mr. David Forbes to the Chemical Society at a recent 
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meeting. The lecturer did not give his entire adherence either to the 
Plutonic or Neptunic theories, but considered that a combination of 
these rival schools best suited the requirements of modern research ; he 
was satisfied that many of the so-called granites and gneisses are really 
sedimentary products of the breaking up of true igneous rocks, stratified 
by aqueous agency, and subsequently re-consolidated. He considered 
that electricity, light, and mechanical pressure had a share of the work 
of laying the foundations of the globe. From the general uniformity of 
composition and character of the volcanic products thrown up in widely 
distant parts of the world, he argued that there must exist a reservoir or 
reservoirs of fluid igneous matter in the interior of the earth, and that 
volcanic eruptions have, through these or otherwise, some intimate con- 
nection with each other. 


Geography.—Mr. Frederick Whymper, says the Atheneum, has re- 
turned from Russian America, where he has been connected with a 
telegraph expedition, and will doubtless soon make public some notes 
concerning that territory. He made a sledge journey overland from 
Norton Sound, Bering Sea, to the Youkou River, which he explored in a 
skin-boat, and found to be an immense and, in summer, very rapid 
stream, passing mainly through wooded country. It is, however, frozen 
up for seven or eight months of the year. Its northern point is in about 
lat. 66°, where a temperature of — 58° (go° below freezing) was expe- 
rienced. ‘The summer, as in Queensland, was intensely warm. Several 
different native tribes were found along its banks, varying from people 
resembling Esquimaux on the coast, to others comparable to Indians in 
the interior. — The earliest fruits of the Abyssinian Expedition were 
offered to the Geographical Society on Feb. 24, in the shape of two 
papers from Mr. Clements Markham, the geographer of the expedition. 
Commencing with a description of the shores of Annesley Bay, 
Mr. Markham stated that the ancient Greek city of Adulis, the empo- 
rium of Greek trade in the time of the Ptolemies, formerly stood close 
to the shore ; but the ruins were now at a distance of four miles. Ona 
few mounds, concealed by salicornia bushes, there have been found 
broken pieces of fluted columns, capitals, and other fragments. But a 
great wealth of antiquarian treasures may be concealed under the 
mounds ; and Dr. Lumsdaine, after making a very slight excavation, 
found the bronze balance and chain of a pair of scales, an appropriate 
first discovery in the ruins of a great commercial city. At the head of 
Annesley Bay an extinct volcano was observed, with a double crater 
100 feet deep, and 300 feet across; and scoria and pumice were seen 
scattered over the plain. Beyond Arafali extends a plain, where ostriches 
and antelopes were met with. Travelling southwards, the river Ragolay 
was reached, 49 miles distant from the sea; and the northern limit of 
the great salt plain, east of the Abyssinian highlands, was traced. It 
was discovered that the eastern drainage of the whole of the Abyssinian 
plateau from Senafé to Atsbi, which are 70 miles apart, consisted of 
tributaries of the Ragolay. At the point reached the river was a peren- 
nial running stream, in spite of thirsty sand and scorching sun. After 
wards, in flowing towards the sea, it descends into a depression 193 feet 
below the sea-level, which was probably caused by some volcanic action, 
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and its waters are finally dissipated by evaporation. The author 
travelled up the Senafé pass, with Sir Charles Staveley and his staff, 
between the zoth and 22nd of Dec. ‘The road enters the pass imme- 
diately on leaving Komayli, and winds up the dry bed of the Nebha- 
guddy. In several places the alluvial deposit brought down by the 
torrent was from 1o to even 20 feet thick. The pass winds much and 
is narrow, while the gneiss mountains rise up perpendicularly on either 
side. Near Sonakte the gneiss ceases, and a dark schistose metamorphic 
rock, with strata thrown up at angles of upwards of 70°, takes its place, 
apparently overlying it. It was observable that, whenever there was 
running water, the strata were nearly horizontal, or but slightly tilted, 
while the waterless tracts were met with where the strata were tilted at 
great angles. Further on the scenery becomes very fine, the cliffs higher, 
with peaked mountains towering up behind them, and the vegetation 
rich and more varied. The second paper comprised descriptions of the 
natural features of the neighbourhood of Senafé, one of the most remark- 
able of which was the character of the vegetation on the mountain 
slopes; the plants and trees forming zones of different character in 
ascending from the plains to the summits. The temperate fora extends 
Over a zone 9,000 to 6,000 feet of altitude, the sub-tropical from 6,000 
to 3,000, and the dry tropical coast vegetation from 3,000 feet to the 
sea. In the course of an animated discussion which followed the read- 
ing of these papers, Sir Stafford Northcote disclaimed any agreement 
with the opinion that had been expressed with regard to the subject of 
annexation. The Government were resolved to adhere to the policy of 
withdrawing entirely the British forces as soon as the objects of the 
expedition were attained.—At a subsequent meeting of this Society, Mr. 
Waddington communicated the description of a route he had projected 
from the Pacific across the Rocky Mountains. The road he proposed ran 
north-eastwardly across the plain, and struck the Upper Frazer, opposite 
the mouth of the Quesnelle river ; the Frazer is here a navigable stream, 
and affords a route to the Yellow-head Pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
which leads to the rich level country on the eastern side of the range, 
extending towards the Red River Settlement. The Yellow-head Pass, 
according to Dr. Rae, is 3,760 feet above the sea-level, the central plain 
is 2,500 feet in its southern part, and the Bute Inlet trail runs across it 
between 51° and 53° N. lat. ; the pasture is excellent, and the cereals 
(including wheat) can be grown. Mr. Waddington stated that the 
Canadian Government had already begun to construct the eastern end 
of the overland waggon-road between Lake Superior and Red River, but 
that no arrangement had yet been entered into with regard to the other 
sections; and he urged the importance of the undertaking on political 
and commercial grounds.—Dr. Hyde Clarke read a paper to the Ethno- 
logical Society on Feb. 25, on the Varini of Tacitus, in which the chief 
points sought to be established were, the true place of the Varini in 
history, the formation by them of the Russian empire, and the nature 
of the Varangian guard of the Byzantine Emperors.—The brain-weights 
of various nations and peoples were given to the Royal Society by Dr. 
Davis at a recent sitting. The result of his measures gave an average 
among Englishmen of 474 ounces ; a like weight answering for Italians, 
Lapps, Swedes, Dutch, and Frisians. The French average was 45} 
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ounces ; the German sof. The general mean for Europeans was 47 
ounces ; the Asiatic and American races were 2 ounces, the African 
rather more than 3, and the Australian 54 ounces less than this. 


Photography.—Two or three interesting collections of photographs 
are now exhibiting in London. First in importance is a valuable series 
of reproductions of the drawings of old masters preserved in the Louvre, 
and in the galleries of Vienna, Florence, and other continental cities. 
These have been copied by Mr. Braun, and printed by Swan’s carbon 
process in absolute fac-simile of the originals ; they are on view at Col- 
naghi’s, in Pall Mall, and at Leggatt’s, in Cornhill. Then at the 
German Gallery in Bond Street, Mrs. Cameron shows a very extensive 
series of her portraits and studies. The portraits are in themselves in- 
teresting, apart from the excellence of the pose and boldness of treat- 
ment, for Sir John Herschel, Holman Hunt, Henry Taylor, Alfred 
Tennyson, and others, are the sitters in many cases; the composition 
studies are, like all of their class, stagey and unsuggestive. The camera 
has no mind to create pictures ; it will not make “ Friar Lawrence and 
Juliet” out of an old gentleman and a young lady; be the models 
draped and posed ever so artistically they remain draped and posed 
models still, and it is folly to expect the camera to convert them into 
anything else. But Mrs. Cameron’s photographs are terribly marred 
by bad manipulation ; they are all more or less fogged, dirty, or badly 
developed, and belong to a past era of photography. Considering 
the hundreds of pictures she must have produced, it is wonderful how 
she can be so backward in the merely mechanical part of her art.-- 
Apropos of carbon prints, it is stated that the art-treasures of the 
British Museum are to be multiplied by Mr. Swan’s process.—Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan, of Manchester, has set photographers on the gui vive by the 
announcement that he has discovered the panacea for all photographic 
ills, and that from the date of publication of his secret the production 
of collodion pictures will be reduced to a matter of certainty. He has 
in confidence described his process to Mr. Spiller and Mr. Le Neve 
Foster, and if they report favourably upon the results and accord to him 
full credit for the discovery, it will be freely given to the public.—The 
American Patent Office is about to employ photography for the repro- 
duction and renewal of designs of patented articles, which become 
speedily soiled and torn by the handling to which they are exposed.— 
The gold margins of some cardboard mounts have been found by MM. 
Davanne and Fordos to be a source of deterioration in some prints ; 
the bronze powder contains sulphur, and comes off upon the pictures, 
decomposing the silver surface.—Mr. Woodbury’s photo-relief printing 
process, for producing pictures in pigments, has been brought into every- 
day use by the well-known firm of Disderi & Co. 


Miscellaneous.—The choice between Exeter and Plymouth as a locality 
for next year’s meeting of the British Association having been referred 
to three arbitrators, two of them.(in the absence of the third) have 
decided to recommend the former town.—One volume of the great 
“ Catalogue of Scientific Papers,” that has been for years preparing by 
the Royal Society, is at length published, and good progress is being 
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made with the printing of the second. The first contains titles of 
papers, under authors’ names, extending from 4 to C/u.—The pre- 
sidents of the Royal and Chemical Societies held receptions on the 
evenings of March 7 and 11 respectively, at Burlington House and 
Willis’s Rooms. At both large collections of scientific curiosities were 
exhibited, but no striking novelty was shown at either. 

J. CARPENTER. 
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NUG#Z LATINZ.—No. XXVI. 
THE NEW YEAR AND THE OLD. 


I STOOD in a tower in the wet, STABAM in turre nives et inter imbres ; 
And New Year and Old Year met, Anni coram aderant senex novellusque, 
And winds were roaring and blowing ; Et rauci fragor adstrepebat Austri— 
And I said, ‘* O years, that meet in tears, , ‘* O qui inter lacrimas coistis,” inquam, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing? | ‘* Dignum notitid ecquid attulistis ? 
Science enough and exploring, Queerendi satis et scientiarum est, 
Wanderers coming and going, Erronum satis huc et huc euntiim, 
Matter enough for deploring, Causarum satis et super gemendi, at 
But aught that is worth the knowing ?” Dignum notitia ecquid attulistis ? ” 
Seas at my feet were flowing, Hec circumsiliens pedes loquentis, 
Waves on the shingle pouring, Scruposam mare verberabat actam, 
Old Year roaring and blowing, | Annoque horrisonum novo strepente 
New Year blowing and roaring. | Senex horrisonum fremebat annus. 


A. TENNYSON. | W. G. HENDERSON. 
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A BisHor’s REMAINS.—The remains of a bishop have lately been removed from the 
church of St. Mary Somerset, Thames-street, which is now undergoing destruction 
under the Bishop of London’s Union of City Benefices Act. The Bishop who was 
interred there was Gilbert Ironside, D.D., Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 
He was Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1687, when James II. seized upon the 
venerable foundation of Magdalen College, and sent his Commissioners to Oxford to 
expel the Fellows. The Vice-Chancellor, whose replies to the King are still preserved 
in MS. at Oxford, while preserving towards his Sovereign a perfectly respectful and 
courteous tone, showed a firm and resolute spirit in the defence of the rights of 
Oxford. With the Royal Commissioners, however, Dr. Ironside was not disposed to 
stand on any ceremony. They invited him to dine with them on the day of the 
Magdalen expulsion. His refusal is graphically described by Lord Macaulay,—‘‘I 
am not,” he said, ‘‘ of Colonel Kirke’s mind. I cannot eat my meals with appetite 
under a gallows.” The brave old Warden of Wadham was not left to ‘‘ eat his 
meals much longer in his beautiful College Hall.” William III., almost immediately 
after his accession, made him Bishop of Bristol, whence he was translated to Hereford, 
and dying in 1701 at the London residence of the Bishops of Hereford, in the parish 
of St. Mary Somerset, was buried in the church, where a grave-stone, in perfect preser- 
vation, marked his resting-place. It was for some time doubtful what should be done 
with the Bishop’s remains, as it was understood that the Warden and Fellows of 
Wadham College were desirous to have the remains intrusted to them for interment 
in the College Chapel. They have, however, been interred in the Ladye Chapel of 
Hereford Cathedral.—7imes. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Feb. 15.—Meeting of Sir Robert Napier with Prince Kassai at Arrannim, 
Abyssinia. 

March 2.—Arrival of Sir Robert Napier with the forces at Antalo, and 
commencement of the march into the interior of Abyssinia. 

Resolution of impeachment of President Johnson passed by the House of 
Representatives at Washington, for having violated the Tenure of Office Act 
by his order removing Mr. Stanton from the Secretaryship of War, and 
appointing Adjutant-General Lorenzo Thomas as his successor, without the 





consent of the Senate. 


Murder of Jane Smith and the Rey. A. J. Plow, at Todmorden, by Miles 


Wetherhill. 


March 3.—Timothy Desmond, William Desmond, Nicholas English, James 
O’Neill, John O’Keefe, Michael Barrett, and Anne Justice committed to 
Newgate for trial for the murder of the persons killed by the recent ex- 
plosion of the House of Detention, Clerkenwell. 


March 13.—Creation of nine cardinals by the Pope at Rome. 
March 23.—Terms of Mr. Gladstone’s motion relative to the Irish Church 


submitted to the House of Commons. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Church-rate Abolition Bill read a third time, and passed. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazetie. 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY, 


Feb. 25. H. Hildyard, esq., to be a 
Second Sec. in H. M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. 

W. Annan, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Nova Scotia, and 
D. Harrington, J. Lewis, W. Muirhead, 
and R. Young, esqrs., to be members of 
the Legislative Council of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Major R. G. Ellison, to be one of 
H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Lieut.-Col. H. F. Saunders, 
resigned, 

Feb. 28, W.F. Segrave, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul in the island of Réunion. 

James Hannen, esq., to be a Serjeant- 
at-Law. 

James Hannen, Serjeant-at-Law, to be 
a Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 

March 3. The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
the Right Hon. G. W. Hunt, the Hon. G. 
J. Noel, Sir G. Graham Montgomery, bart., 


and H. Whitmore, esq., to be Lords of the 
Treasury. 

The Right Hon. G. Ward Hunt to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Hon. E. R. Lytton to be Secretary 
to H. M.’s Legation at Madrid. 

March 6. William Baliol Brett, esq., 
M.P., Solicitor-General, knighted. 

Sir W. Page Wood, Knt., to be a Judge 
of Appeal in Chancery, vice Lord Cairns, 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 

March10. F. A. B. Glover, esq., B.C.S., 
and D. Mitter, esq., to be Judges of the 
High Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
Bengal. 

March 13. F. Knollys, esq., to be one 
of the Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly 
Waiters in Ordinary to Her Majesty, vice 
Capt. R. T. Bedford, R.N., deceased. 

Horace Rumbold, esq., to be Sec. of 
H. M.’s Embassy at St. Petersburg; and 
A. B. Mitford, esq., to be a Second See. in 
H. M.’s Diplomatic Service. 
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William Doria, esq., to be Sec. to 
H. M.'s i egation at Lisbon ; the Hon. F. 
J. Pakenham to be Sec. to H. M.’s Lega- 
tion at stuckholm ; and k. T. C. Middle- 
ton, esq., to be Sec. to H. M.'s Legation 
at Berne. 

GQ. Markham Giffard. esq , Q.C., to bea 
Vice-Chancellor, vice Sir W. Page Wood, 
resigned. 

March 17. Major-Gen. Henry Tombs, 
C.B., V.C., to be a K U.B. (Military Di- 
vision). 

J. K. Wattley, esq.. to be Chief Justice 
of Tobago, and A. P. burt, esq., to be 
Attorney-General of Grenada. 

W. ti. M. Read. F. 5. Brown, T. Scott, 
and R. Little, esqrs., to be Members of 
the Legislative Council of the Straits 
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Settlements; and W. Bagnell, A. J. Har- 
rigan, and H. 8. Harrigan, esqrs., to be 
members of the Legislative Council of 
the Virgin Islands. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT, 
February. 

Stoke-wpon-Trent.— George Melly, esq., 
vice A. J. B. Beresfurd-Hupe, esy., Ch. 
hds. 

Cambridge University.—A. J. B. Beres- 
ford-Hope. esq., D.C.L., vice Sir C. J. 
Selwyn, Kt., now a Judge of Appeal in 
Chancery. 

March. 


Co. Argyll—Marquis of Lorne, vice 
A. 8. Finlay, esq., Ch. hds. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 17. At Goojerat, the wife of 
Major J. Beresford Smyly, B.S.C.,a dau. 
Jan. 27. At Asseergurh, the wife of 
Major C. Thompson, 9th Regt. N.I., adau. 
eb. 10. At Thorpe, Chertsey, the 
wife of the Rev. F. Hall, a dau. 
%b. 11. At Rangoon, the wife of the 
Hon. Col. Fytche, a son. 
Fb. 15. At Abbots Heyes, Chester, the 
wife of the Kev J. Graham, a son. 
Feb. 16, At Tullamaine Castle, co. Tip- 
perary, the wife of H. Maynard Harding, 
+, & Son. 
At Ballinderry, co. Londonderry, the 
wife of the Kev. J. J. Jackson, a dau. 
At Storre Hall, Lancaster, the wife of 
F. F. Pearson, esq., a dau. 
At Market Overton, Rutland. the wife 
of the Rev. H. L. Wingfield, a dau. 
‘eb. 17. In Warwick-square, Lady 
Maria FitzClarence, a sen. 
At Ottawa, Canada, the wife of Major 
Large, Itifle Brigade, a dau. 
At Hursley, Hants, the wife of G. A. 
Oliphant, esq., R.A., a son. 
At Chester, the wife of F. H. R. Wil- 
braham. esq., of Creswellshawe, a dau. 
Feb. 18. At Beauport, the wife of T. 
Brassey, jun., esq., a dau. 
At Leamingtun, the wife of the Rev. C. 
E. Long. a son. 
In Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, the wife 
of W. Selby Lowndes, jun., esq., a dau. 
In Chester-square, the wife of W. J. 
Tayler, esq., of Rothiemay House, Banff- 
shire, a dau. 
feb. 19. In Portman-square, the Hon. 
Mrs. Portman, a son. 
At Little Coombe, Charlton, the wife 
of Major A. M. Calvert, R.t}.A., a son. 
At Uppingham, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Campbell, a son. 


At Frogmore End, Hemel Hempstead, 
the wife of the Rev. D Ingles, a sun. 

Feb. 20. At Haughton Hall, Cheshire, 
the wife of A. J. Garnet, esq , a dau. 

In Chester-terrace, Eaton square, the 
Hon. Macdonald, a dau. 

At Cottered, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. J. J. Manley, a dau. 

At Breewood, Stafford, the wife of the 
Rev. D. K. Morgan, a dau. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, the wife of 
Capt. Walter Need, R N., a son. 

Feb, 21. At Wyngrow, Pembrokeshire, 
the wife of T. R. Oliver Powell. esq., a dau, 

Feb. 22. At Dunsinane House, Perth- 
shire, the wife of J. B. Brown-Morison, 
of Finderlie, N.B., a dau. 

At Great Malvern, the wife of the Rev. 
A. C. B. Cave, rector of Stretton-en-le- 
Field, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major Alured 
Johnson, R.A., a son. 

Feb. 23. At Colchester, the wife of 
Capt. H. Le Strange Herring. a son. 

Feb 24. At Ashford, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Anderson, M.A., a dau. 

At Gisburne, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Hart Davies, a son. 

At Ashburne, Derbyshire, the wife of 
the Rev. J. K. Errington, M A., a son. 

The wife of T’. Slaney Eyton, esq., of 
Walford Hall, Salop, a son. 

At Sheffield, the wife of Capt. J. J. 
Greewood, 33rd Regt., a son. 

At Gravesend, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Joynes, vicar of Chalk, a dau. 

At Blackrock, co. Dublin, the wife of 
H. A. Little, esq., a son. 

In Leinster-square, W., the wife of E. 
Macrory, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of Baron Alphonse 
de Rothschild, a son. 
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Feb. 25. At Haredene, Albury, the 
Hon. Mrs. Newdigate Burne, a dau. 
In Beaufort-gardens, the Hon. Mrs. 
Trotter, a dau. 
At Lytchett Matravers, Dorset, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Thring, R.A., a son. 
At Penbury, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. G. S. Woodgate, a dau. 
Feb. 26, At Charente, France, the wife 
of the Hon. H. Prendergast Vereker, a dau. 
At Hastings, the Hon. Mrs. Adolphus 
Graves, a dau. 
At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. O. 
Ogle, a dau. 
The wife of J. P. Lloyd Philipps, esq., 
of Dale Castle, a dau. 
At Dover, the wife of Capt. Bingham 
Turner, R.A., a son. 
Feb. 27, At Bournemouth, the Countess 
of Mar, a son and heir. 
In Eaton-place, the wife of A, W. Peel, 
esq., M.P., a son. 
Feb. 28. In Grosvenor-street, W., the 
Hon. Mrs, Leveson-Gower, a son. 
At Bristol, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Barlow, M.A., a son. 
At Chalfont St. Peter, Slough, the wife 
of the Rev. G. M. Bullock, a dau. 
At St. Waleran, Gorey, co. Wexford, 
the wife of Col. Guise, a son. 
Feb, 29. At Berkhamsted, Herts, the 
wife of the Rev. E Bartrum, a son. 
At Morville, Bridgenorth, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Burrow, a dau. 
At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Fowler, a son. 
At Weetwood Grove, Leeds, the wife 
of T. Wolryche Stansfeld, esq., a son. 
At Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, Kent, 
the wife of S. C. Umfreville, esq., a son. 
March 1. At Great Malvern, Lady 
Lambert, a dau. 
At Devonshire House, Piccadilly, Lady 
Louisa Egerton, a son. 
At Bolton Hall, Yorkshire, the Hon. 
Mrs, A. Cathcart, a dau. 
At Edinburgh, the wife of Major W. 
Butler Gosset, it.E., a son. 
At Rill Court, the wife of Major James 
Lind, a son. 
At Woodbridge, Suffolk, the wife of 
Lieut. C. C. Scott Moncrieff, R.E., a dau. 
At Belton House, Market Drayton, the 
wife of Capt. Uniacke, a dau. 
At Reading, the wife of F. Wright- 
Anderson, esq., a dau. 
March 2. In Dover-street, the Viscount- 
ess Amberley, twin girls—one stillborn. 
At Colebrooke Park, co. Fermanagh, 
Lady Brooke, a son. 
In Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, the 
fon. Mrs. Keith-Falconer, a dau. 
In Norfolk-crescent, the wife of A, 
Gilliat, esq., of Fernhill, Berks, a son. 
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At Barrowby Old Hall, Grantham, the 
wife of T. Pinder, esq., a son. 

At Belgaum, Bombay Presidency, the 
wife of Major Plomer, a son. 

March 3, At Hythe, Kent, the wife of 
F, C. Annesley, esq., 28th Regt., a son. 

At Twyford, Berks, the wife of the Rev. 
L. B. Beatson, a dau. 

At Great Marlow, the wife of J. Mac- 
konochie, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Oak Wood, Croft-upon-Tees, the 
wife of Lt.-Col. Williamson, a dau. 

March 4. At Newbold Comyn, Leamin- 
ton, the wife of H. A. Brassey, esq., a son. 

In St. Clement Danes, the wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Savell, M.A., a son. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge-Wells, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Watney, a son. 

March 5. In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, the Hon. Mrs. Curzon, a son. 

In Bryanston-square, the wife of H. 
Duckworth, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At St. Helier’s, the wife of Col. the 
Hon. E. T. Gage, C.B., a son. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. C. E. 
Parke Gordon, twin sons. 

At Trysull, Wolverhampton, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Hodgson, a son. 

At Drinkstone, the wife of the Rev. F. 
E. Horne, a son. 

March 6. At Stanton, Suffolk, the wife 
of the Rev. G. S. Bidwell, a son. 

In Grove-end-place, N.W., the wife of 
Capt. W. D. Marsh, R.E., a dau. 

March 7. At Jersey, the wife of Major 
J. Lawrance Bolton, K.A., a dau. 

At Westbrook House, Faringdon, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Budd, a son. 

At Pembroke Dock, the wife of Capt. 
T. D. Forde, 46th Regt., a son. 

At Aberystwith, the wife of the Rev. 
E. Owen Phillips, M.A., a son. 

At Bourne, Royston, the wife of the 
Rev. J. D. Ridout, a dau. 

March 8. At Guestling Lodge, Hastings, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Ludlow, a dau. 

At Rockferry, Cheshire, the wife of G. 
De Courcy U’Grady, esq., a son. 

At Stoke, Guildford, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Paynter, a son. 

In Hertiord-street, Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. A. Sartoris, a son. 

At Uffculme, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Trafford, a son. 

At Figheldean, Amesbury, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. West, a dau. 

March 9. At Cheshunt Park, Herts, the 
wife of F. G. Debenham, esq , a son. 

In Queen’s-gate-terrace, urs. Forbes, of 
Newe, a dau. 

At Carlton House, Aldershot, the wife 
of Major E. Grantham, 9oth iegt., a dau. 

At St. Jppolyt’s, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. F. J. A. Hort, a son. 
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At Great Malvern, the wife of J. H. 
Barneby-Lutley, esq., a dau. 

At Ickenham, Uxbridge, the wife of the 
Rev. B. H. St. John Pell, a dau. 

March 11. At Oxford, the wife of the 
Rev. C. E. Ranken, of Sandford-on- 
Thames, a son. 

March 12. At Sevenoaks, the wife of 
the Rev. K. B. Sidebottom, a son. 

March 18. In Dover-street, W., the wife 
of A, H. 8. Davies, esq., of Pentre, Pem- 
brokeshire, a dau. 

At The Oaks, Woodmansterne, Epsom, 
the wife of F. Gilliat Smith, esq., a dau. 

The wife of J. J. Tufnell, esq., of Lan- 
gleys, a son. 

March 14. At Sutton Court, Hereford, 
the wife of Col. Sir E. F. Campbell, bart., 
a son. 

In Dover-street, Lady Falkiner, a dau. 

At Dinham Hall, Ludlow, the wife of 
the Rev. C. Kent, a son. 
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March 15. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
W. F. Carruthers, esq., of Dormont, a son, 

At Springfield House, Taplow, Mrs, 
Pascoe Du Pre Grenfell, a dau. 

At Riccall Hall, York, the wife of G. 
Whitehead, esq., a dau. 

March 16. At Ness Bank, Inverness, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ewen Grant, a dau. 

March 17. At Blair Athole, the Duchess 
of Athole, a dau. 

In Grosvenor-gardens, Lady Eleanor 
Heneage, a son. 

In Upper Brook-street, the Lady Au- 
gusta Sturt, a dau. 

In Eaton-square, the wife of Col. 
Taylor, M.P., a son. 

At Hatchlands, Netherbury, Dorset. 
the wife of the Rev. R. F. Willis, M.A.,a 


son. 

At The Deer Park, Cloughjordan, co. 
Tipperary, the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. A. 
Riach, M.S.C., a son. 
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Aug. 24, 1867. At Rangoon, Horace 
Ralph Spearman, esq., B.S.C., son of Sir 
A. Y. Spearman, bart., to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of T. Sutherland, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Sapperton, the Rev. Jor- 
dayne, son of the late T. Cave-Brown- 
Cave, esq., to Charlotte, widow of E. 
Wright, esq., of Penzance. 

Dec, 24. At Newlands, Cape of Good 
Hope, Andries Stockenstrom, esq., B.A., 
barrister-at-law, younger son of the late 
Sir A. Stockenstrom, bart., to Maria Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of A. J. Hartzenberg, 
esq., M.L.A. 

Jan. 28. At Calcutta, Capt. William 
Lowndes Randall, to Catherine Letitia, 
eldest dau. of his Excellency Sir John 
Lawrence, bart. 

Feb. 4.. At Tellicherry, Charles Raikes, 
Major R.A., to Mary Frances, dau. of the 
late W. Bateman, esq., of Chetwynd, co, 
Cork. 

Feb. 6. At Lantwit Major, Glamorgan- 
shire, A. Fettiplace Blandy, esq., second 
son of the lateJ. Blandy, esq., of Kingston 
House, Berks, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest 
dau. of J. W. Nicholl Carne, esq. 

Feb. 8. At St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, 
H. G. Keene, esq., Judge of Jounpore, 
East Indies, to Emilie, eldest dau. of Col. 
H. Abbott. 

Feb. 18. At Stradbally, the Rev. Wm. 
Power Cobbe, rector of Clonegam, to Jane 
Selina, eldest dau. of the late Col. Beres- 
ford, R.A., of Woodhouse, co. Waterford. 

At Penshurst, Harry Denman Ma- 
caulay, elder son of the late H. W. Ma- 
caulay, and grandson of the late Lord 


Denman, to Selina Maude, younger dau. 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Needham, Chief 
Justice of Vancouver's Island. 

At St. John’s, Oxford-square, C. J. Mal- 
ton, esq., to Isabella Maria, widow of 
Compton Domvile, esq., and eldest dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir G. Arthur, bart. 

At Weeford, the Rev. W. R. Shepherd, 
to Catherina Emelia, second dau. of the 
Rev. R. Cowpland, rector of Weeford- 
cum-Hints, Lichfield. 

At Chigwell, Essex, John Newcome 
Stevenson, esq., of Hayne, co. Devon, to 
Fanny Lucia, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Aylward, esq. 

At Seen Yorkshire, the Rev. A. 
J. Van Straubenzee, of Stainton in Cleve- 
land, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
R. S. D. R. Roper, esq., of Richmond. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, Charles 
Philip Webber, esq., of Carrowcullen, co. 
Sligo, to Letitia Marian, eldest dau. of 
James Johnston, esq., of Magheremena 
Castle, co. Fermanagh. 

At Knightsbridge,S. C. Whitbread, esq, 
of Southill, Beds; to the Lady Mary Ste 
phenson. 

Feb. 19. At Cuxton, Kent, the Rev. 
Spencer Philip, youngest son of the Rev. 
T. Harvey, rector of Cowden, Kent, to Mar- 
garet Augusta, youngest dau. of the Kev. 
W. Shaw, rector of Cuxton. 

Feb. 20. At Reading, Henry Atherton 
Adams, eldest son of the Kev. KR. L 
Adams, rector of Shere, Surrey, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of F. A. Bulley, esq. 

At Monkstown, William Clare Ball, esq» 
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Assistant Commissary-General, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the Rev. E. D. 
H. Knox, rector of Kilflynn, co. Limerick. 

At Southsea, Herbert Berners, esq., 
Captain 43rd Regt., to Flora, dau. of the 
late J. Macleod, esq. 

At Spring-grove, Middlesex, the Rev. 
Giles Daubeney, rector of Lydiard Tregoz, 
Wilts, to Elizabeth Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Genl. H. Daubeney, K.H. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edmund 
Haworth, esq., of Churchdale, Derbyshire, 
to Harriett Dorothea, dau. of the Jate 
Admiral Sir R. T. Ricketts, Bart., relict 
of the late Rev. John Charnock. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Hugh 
Hilton Hornby, esq., of Ribby Hall, Lan- 
cashire, to Georgiana, dau. of the Rev. R. 
Hornby, incumbent of Bayston Hill, 
Salop. 

At Porchester, Hants, the Rev. W. F. 
Watson, rector of Ickleford, Herts, to 
Isabel, widow of F. Howes, esq. 

Feb. 22. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, W. J. N. Angerstein, eldest son of 
W. Angerstein, esq., of Weeting, Norfolk, 
to Augusta Frances Anne, only child of 
Sir H. Hoare, bart. 

At Coldharbour, the Rev. A. C. Vaughan 
Williams, vicar of Down Ampney, Glou- 
cestershire, to Margaret Susan, second 
dau. of J. Wedgwood, esq. 

Feb, 24. At St. Peter's, Eaton-square, 
Hugh Francis, second son of Sir A. Ram- 
say, bart., of Balmain, to Jane Maria, dau, 
of Gen. F. H. Sandys, Bengal Army. 

Feb. 25. At Florence, the Duc del 
Balzo, only son of the Marquis de la 
Sonora del Balzo, to Lady Dorothy Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Orford. 

At Dalston, Cumberland, Daniel Colin 
Campbell, esq., of Haseley Hall, Warwick- 
shire, to Bessie Wilson, only child of the 
late J. Wilson Kay, eaq., of Carlisle. 

At Hingham, Norfolk, Reginald Thors- 
by Gwyn, esq., 2nd Queen’s Royals, to 
Sophia Henrietta, only child of the late I. 
Jermy Jermy, esq., of Stanfield Hall, 
Norfolk. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 
Henry Annesley Hotchkin, M.A., to Mary, 
widow of Alexander Young, esq. 

At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-street, 
Charles Henry Lapremandaye, esq., to 
Blanche Maude Margaret, dau. of Lieut. 
Sir G. Le Marchant, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

At Clonlara, co. Clare, Dudley O’Grady, 
esq., of Prospect House, co. Lime- 
rick, to Helena Hare, dau. of Berkeley 
Vincent, esq., of Summer Hill, co. Clare. 

At St. Paul's, Onslow-square, Walter 
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Lacy Rogers, esq., younger surviving son 
of the late F, J. N. Rogers, esq., Q.C., of 
Rainscombe, Wilts, to Hermione Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the late J. J. Edward 
Hamilton, esq., and sister of the present 
Sir E. A. Hamilton, bart. 

At Highgate, P. H. Rooke, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, to Anne, dau. of the late J. S. 
Nettlefold, esq., of Highgate. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Louisa 
Sydney, only child of G. J. Scott, esq., of 
Belton-Strange, Salop, to Major W. ’E. 
Stuart, 15th Hussars. 

March 1. At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, 
Thomas Mansel, only son of Thomas 
Mansel Willson, esq., of Darke’s Lodge, 
Herts, to Annie Caroline Bryan, granddau. 
of the late Philip Palmer, esq., of The 
Hatch, Windsor. 

March 2. At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, 
Charles Henry Stoddart, Lieut. 103rd 
Bombay Fusiliers, to Sophia Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of R. Heffer, esq. 

March 3, At Southport, Henry, second 
son of William Ackerley, esq., of Glan- 
brogan, Montgomeryshire, to Annie,second 
dau. of the late J. J. Henderson, esq., of 
Rylstone House, Skipton-in-Cravan. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Edward Spread Beamish, Capt. R.A., to 
Diana Spencer, second dau. of KF. Mor- 
timer Lewin, esq. 

At Glasgow, George Constable Gildart 
Bell, esq., of Melling Hall, Lancashire, to 
Eliza Spence, widow of Henry Spence, 
esq., of London, and dau. of George 
Hendree, esq., of Glasgow. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. George Edwin 
Borradaile, barrister-at-law, to Maria 
Martha, only child of Robert Postle, esq., 
of Cheltenham. 

AtSt.Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Charles 
Cromwell Hockley, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, to Constance Cecilia Mary, only 
surviving dau. of the late C. Thorold, esq., 
of Dacre House, Lee, Kent. 

March 5. At Dublin, Frederick Hardy, 
Comm. R.N., to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. W. Hallowell. 

March 10. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Adelaide Eliza, eldest dau. of Sir G. W. 
Denys, bart., to James Lamont, esq., of 
Knockdow, Argyleshire, M.P. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, James 
Sydney Stopford, esq., fifth son of the 
late Hon. and Rev. R. Bruce Stopford, to 
Catherine Mary, eldest dau. of Sir T. W. 
Waller, bart. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Lieut.- 
Gen. Augustus Clarke, H.M.’s Indian 
Army, to Henrietta Foote, widow of Evan 
Protheroe, esq., of Lee, Kent. 
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Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zficharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 





Tue Ear or Rosesrry, K.T. 


March 4. In Piccadilly, W., aged 84, 
the Right Hon. Archibald John Primrose, 
Earl of Rosebery, Viscount Rosebery and 
Inverkeithing, and Lord Primrose and 
Dalmeny, in the Peerage of Scotland ; 
Baron Rosebery of Rosebery, co. of Edin- 
burgh, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, and a baronet of Nova Scotia. 

His lordship was the elder son of Neil, 
8rd Earl of Rosebery, by his second 
wife, Mary, only daughter of Sir Francis 
Vincent, Bart., and was born at Dalmeny 
Castle, Oct. 14,1783. He was educated 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1804, and had the 
degree of LL.D. conferred upon him at 
that university in 1819. He succeeded to 
the Scotch titles on the death of his 
father, March 25, 1814, and was for several 
Parliaments one of the Scotch repre- 
sentative peers elected to the House of 
Lords up to 1828, when he was created 
a peer of the United Kingdom. In 1831 
he was sworn a member of the Privy 
Council, and in 1840 was made a knight 
of the Order of the Thistle. From 1843 
to 1863 he was lord lieutenant of Lin- 
lithgowshire, and was a deputy-lieutenant 
of Midlothian : he sat as M.P. for Helston 
in 1805-6, and for Cashel in 1806-7. The 
Earl was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
of several other Jearned institutions : also 


governor of the British Linen Company 
in Scotland, and President of the Scot- 
tish Widows’ Fund. He was active as 
a magistrate till increasing years com- 
pelled him to seek repose. For some 
years he took considerable interest in 
politics, and during the agitation for 
Reform preceding the passing of the bill 
in 1832, was a zealous member of the 
Liberal party. Of late he seldom inter- 
fered in politics. 

The family derived its surname from 
the lands of Primrose, Fifeshire, and is 
immediately descended from James Prim- 
rose, an eminent lawyer, and clerk of the 
Privy Council, temp. James I. 

The late Earl was twice married : first, 
in 1808, to Harriett, second daughter of 
the Hon. Bartholomew Bouverie, which 
marriage was dissolved in 1815; and, 
secondly, in 1819, to the Hon. Anne Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Thomas, Ist Vis- 
count Anson. He issucceeded in the family 
honours and large estates in Scotland by 
his grandson, Archibald Philip, Lord 
Dalmeny, born in May, 1847 (eldest son 
of Archibald Lord Dalmeny, who died in 
1851, by Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope— 
now Duchess of Cleveland—only daughter 
of Philip Henry, 4th Earl Stanhope). 


Lorp WENSLEYDALE. 
Feb. 25. At Ampthill Park, Bed- 
fordshire, aged 85, the Right Hon. 
James Parke, Lord Wensleydale of Wal- 
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ton, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and Baron Wensleydale of Walton, in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, in the 
peerage of Great Britain. 

His lordship was the youngest son of 
the late Thomas Parke, Esq, of High- 
field, near Liverpool (who died in 1819), 
by Ann, daughter of the late Mr. William 
Preston. He was born at Highfield, 
March 22, 1782, and educated at the 
grammar school of Macclesfield, whence 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in October, 1799. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected to a scholarship, 
and three years later took his B A. degree 
as Fifth Wrangler and Senior Chancellor's 
Medallist, having already gained the Cra- 
ven Scholarship. Mr. Parke now resided 
at Cambridge, and in 1804 was elected to an 
open fellowship at Trinity. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in Easter 
term, 1813. Here his ability and steady, 
persevering industry brought him early 
into notice, and business flowed in upon 
him, especially upon the northern circuit. 
His practice was not so extensive as 
respectable, and hence, perhaps, it was 
more lucrative than that of many of his 
brethren whose services apparently were 
oftener in request. Asa barrister he had 
nothing showy about him, but he was 
eminently solid. His speeches were cha- 
racterised by great clearness and by an 
accurate knowledge of law. His language 
was simple, plain, and unadorned. ‘hose 
who remember him when on circuit say 
that he was in one respect admirable ; 
for he always appeared as if he had lost 
sight of himself in the cause which he 
had to plead. But though not brilliant, 
Mr. Parke was never dull, and he pos- 
sessed the faculty of riveting and keeping 
the attention of both the judge and the 
jury. He always confined himself to the 
strict merits of the case, and his advocacy 
was aided by the advantages of a clear 
voice and distinct articulation, and a 
pleasant countenance. He never obtained 
the distinction of a silk gown, though 
that honour fell to the share of many of 
his less deserving brethren; nor did he 
ever hold or seek a seat in Parliament. 
He was raised to the Bench from the 
ranks of junior counsel, succeeding Sir 
George Holroyd in 1828, as one of the 
puisne judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and was transferred to the Court 
of Exchequer six years later, on the death 
of Baron Taunton, being sworn at the 
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same time a member of the Privy Council. 
As Baron Parke he gained an experience 
of twenty years on the judicial bench. 
Here he gave great satisfaction, and won 
the respect of the bar and of the public; 
and it was his sound and sober experience, 
and familiarity with legal precedents, 
which, in December, 1855, induced Lord 
Palmerston to call him to the House of 
Lords, where it was thought that his 
mitis spientia might be of use to the 
“Law Lords” of the time. It was on 
this occasion that Lord Palmerston was 
bold enough to try the experiment of 
conferring on him a “life peerage”—a 
peerage ‘* for the term of his natural life,” 
to use the technical term; but he found 
the doors of the House of Lords barred 
against him by a resolution — carried 
mainly through Lord Lyndhurst’s influ. 
ence—to the effect that a life peerage did 
not confer the dignity of a seat in the 
Upper House of Parliament. It will be 
remembered that, after the matter had 
been fully argued both in and out of 
Parliament, Lord Palmerston found him- 
self obliged to give way, and to order a 
fresh patent of peerage to be made out in 
accordance with the established custom 
in favour of Baron Parke, with remainder 
to “the issue male of his body lawfully 
begotten,” though he had no “issue 
male,” his only son having died young. 
Thenceforth, as Lord Wensleydale, Baron 
Parke took his share in hearing appeal 
cases in the House of Lords, and also in 
the business brought before the Privy 
Council. However difficult and compli- 
cated the matter brought before him, he 
had the happiest art of seizing on every 
point which bore on the merits of the 
case, and of discarding all extraneous 
matter, divesting it of all legal techni- 
calities, and rendering it clear to others. 
And in delivering his opinion as a “ Law 
Lord” he always showed the same per- 
spicuity and the same good sense, both in 
style and as to the “law of the case,” 
which had characterised him on the 
judicial bench. He goes down to the 
grave with the regard and respect of all 
who knew him, whether in public, pro- 
fessional, or private life. 

Lord Wensleydale married, in 1817, 
Cecilia, daughter of the late Samuel F. 
Barlow, Esq., of Middlethorpe, Yorkshire, 
by whom he had a family of three sons 
and three daughters. His only surviving 
child, the Hon. Charlotte Alice, married, 
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in 1858, William Lowther, Esq., M.P. 
As he has left no son, the title of Wens- 
leydale becomes extinct. 

The deceased was interred in Ampthill 
Church, on the 29th of February. 















Lorp Byroy. 


March 2. In Eton-place, S.W., aged 
78, the Rt. Hon. George Anson Byron, 
Lord Byron of Rochdale, co. Lancaster, in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 

His lordship was the only son of Capt. 

George Anson Byron, R.N. (second son 
of Admiral the Hon. John Byron, who 
was second son of William, 4th Lord 
Byron), by Henrietta Charlotte, daughter 
of Robert Dallas, Esq., of Dallas Castle, 
Jamaica, and was born in 1789. He 
entered the navy in December, 1800, as a 
volunteer, and was advanced to the rank 
of commander in 1812. His last appoint- 
ment was to the Blonde frigate, in which 
ship he conveyed from this country the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 
A full account of that interesting mission, 
entitled, “ Voyage of Her Majesty’s Ship 
Blonde to the Sandwich Islands in 1824- 
25,” was published by his lordship in 
1826. He returned home in December, 
1826, and never afterwards went on active 
service. He was for several years Lord in 
Waiting to the Queen, and on his resigna- 
tion in 1860 was appointed an extra Lord 
in Waiting to Her Majesty. The late lord 
obtained his commission as captain 7th 
June, 1814, and rear-admiral (on the re- 
served half-pay) 24th Dec., 1849; vice- 
admiral, 19th March, 1857; and ad- 
miral, 20th May, 1862. 

The late Lord Byron succeeded to the 
title on the death of his cousin, George 
Gordon, 6th Lord (the eminent poet), on 
the 19th April, 1824. He married, 18th 
March, 1816, Elizabeth Mary, daughter of 
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the late Sacheverel Chandos-Pole, Esq., 
of Radbourne, Derbyshire, by whom he 
had a family of six sons and three daugh- 
ters. He is succeeded in the family 
honours by his eldest son, the Hon, 
George Anson Byron, who was born 30th 
June, 1818, and married 3rd August, 1843, 
Lucy Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. William Wescomb, rector of 
Langford, Essex. 


Siz H. Froyp, Barr. 


March 4. In 
Gloucester - place, 
W., aged 74, Ma- 
jor - General Sir 
Henry Floyd, Bt. 

The deceased 
was the only son 
of the late General 
Sir John Floyd, 
Bart., by Rebecca 
Juliana, daughter 
of Charles Darke, 
Esq., of Madras; he was born in 1793, 
and succeeded, as 2nd Bart., on the 
death of his father, in 1818. He entered 
the army in 1808, and accompanied Gen, 
Sir William H. Clinton, as his aide-de- 
camp, to Sicily in 1811, and to Spain in 
1813, and was present at the battles of 
Biar and Castalla, siege and blockade of 
Tarragona, in conveying orders to Ordal, 
and subsequent blockade of Barcelona; 
he served also in the campaign of 1815, 
with the 10th Hussars, and was present at 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
and at the capture of Paris. The late Sir 
Henry, on attaining the rank of Lieut. 
Col., in May, 1824, retired on half-pay; 
and in 1851 was promoted to the rank of 
Major-General. He retired from the army 
in 1853. 

The father of the deceased distinguished 
himself as second in command at the 
capture of Seringapatam, and for his 
services was created a baronet in 1816. 

The late Sir H. Floyd married, in 1821, 
Mary, daughter of William Murray, Esq., 
of Jamaica, by whom he leaves a nume- 
rous family. He is succeeded in the title 
by his eldest son, John, late Capt. 3rd 
Regt., who was born in 1823, and mar- 
ried, in 1851, Thomasine Harriet, daughter 
of the Rt. Honble. Frederick Shaw, of 
Kimmage House, co. Dublin, who died in 

1856. 
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Sir D. Brewster. 


Feb. 10. At Allerly, near Melrose, aged 
86, Sir David Brewster, knt. 

The deceased was the son of parents in 
the middle rank of life, his father being 
the esteemed rector of the Grammar 
School of Jedburgh, in the county of 
Roxburgh ; and there the future philo- 
sopher first saw the light on the 11th of 
December, 1781, ina very humble cottage, 
of which, only a short time before his 
death, he sent to the late Mr. Claudet a 
small photograph, with an inscription 
authenticating it as his birthplace. Zea- 
lously attached to the Established Church 
of Scotland, Mr. Brewster intended: his 
four sons for the ministry ; and three out 
of the four rose high in the profession for 
which their father had destined them. 
The second son, David, in consequence 
either of delicacy of health, or of the con- 
sciousness of talents and a vocation which 
lay in another direction, chose the fair 
fields of natural science and philosophy, 
instead of what may be called his here- 
ditary profession. In 1800 the University 
of Edinburgh conferred on him the hono- 
rary degree of M.A.; and here he had the 
advantage of intercourse with Robison, 
Playfair, and Dugald Stewart, who were 
then professors. Here also he commenced 
those investigations on the inflection of 
light which have since made his name so 
deservedly famous. In 1807 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Aberdeen, and in the following year he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh; in that year, also, Sir 
David projected and began that most 
laborious work, the “ Edinburgh Encyclo- 
peedia,” of which he continued editor until 
its completion, in 1830, In 1813 he pub- 
lished some results of his optical studies, 
in the “Treatise on New Philosophical 
Instruments,” in which, after describing 
various optical apparatus used in the arts 
and sciences, he detailed some of his im- 
portant experiments in light and colours. 
He also contributed a paper to the Royal 
Society of London, “ On some Properties 
of Light,” in which, taking up the then 
new phenomena of polarisation, showing 
the influence of a plate of agate on a ray 
of light, and the double dispersive power 
of chromate of lead, he multiplied the 
phenomena, and opened the way subse- 
quently to more valuable discoveries. The 
Copley Medal was awarded to him by the 
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society, in 1815, for his paper on the“Polari 
sation of Light by Reflection,” and he was 
also elected a fellow. It was in 1816 that 
Sir David made his name popularly known 
as the inventor of the kaleidoscope. In 
1818 the Rumford Medal was given to 
him by the Royal Society, for further 
“ Discoveries relating to the Polarisation 
of Light.” In 1819, in conjunction with 
Professor Jamieson, he started the Hdin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, which he 
afterwards carried on alone, under the 
title of the Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
of which sixteen volumes were pub- 
lished, containing many scientific papers 
from his own pen. He was to the date of 
his death one of the editors of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine. Among other services in this 
direction, Sir David had the merit of 
pressing towards realisation, if not of 
suggesting, the idea of those annual 
scientific congresses now so well known as 
the meetings of the “ British Association,” 
the first of which took place at York in 
1831, and over the twentieth of which, 
that held in Edinburgh in 1850, he pre- 
sided. Besides the Copley and Rumford 
medals of the Royal Society, and the Royal 
medal, which was awarded in 1830 for his 
further researches on polarisation and 
other properties of light, Sir David twice 
had the honour of receiving the Keith 
medals from the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which body he held for many 
years the office of Vice-President. In 
1825 he was elected a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and 
in 1849 he succeeded the illustrious Ber- 
zelius as one of its associates. In 1827 
he published his “ Account of a New Sys- 
tem of Illumination for Lighthouses ;” 
and, although he offered his services to the 
lighthouse boards of the United Kingdom, 
nothing appears to have been done until 
1833, when experiments were made in 
Scotland, which showed that “one poly- 
zonal lens, with an argand burner of four 
concentric circles, gave a light equal to 
nine parabolic reflectors, each carrying a 
single argand burner.” The great im- 
provement that has been made in light- 
house illumination dates from that period. 
In 1830 William IV. conferred upon 
Brewster the honour of the Guelphic 
Order, and he was knighted in the follow- 
ing year. The last thirty-five years of his 
life, as our readers are aware, he spent as 
Principal of the United College of St. 
NN 
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Leonard’s and St. Salvator at St. Andrew’s. 
In 1859 he was chosen Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of Edinburgh University. He 
was also a magistrate for the county of 
Roxburgh. 

Within the limits of an article, within 
the limits of a moderately-sized volume, it 
would be difficult to give even a con- 
densed summary of the intricate inquiries 
that occupied Sir David's attention. His 
favourite subject was optics, in’ its higher 
and mathematical departments. At an 
early date, he was studying those phe- 
nomena of the dispersion of light which 
have in late years added so wonderfully to 
our previous contracted knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, and have, by happy 
union of the researches of the luminologist 
with those of the chemist, enabled us to 
analyse the atmosphere of the sun, and 
judge of the component materials of the 
stars. It was he who; from his examina- 
tions of the solar spectrum, overthrew the 
traditional assumption that white light is 
composed of seven colours, and demon- 
strated that in reality the tints of the 
rainbow and all the hues of nature are 
produced by the combinations of only 
three. Among the many branches of this 
intricate science which engaged his atten- 
tion we may specially mention the optics 
of crystals, upon which he gave science 
many valuable memoirs, and atmospheric 
polarisation, a subject upon which he 
wrote, in the “Edinburgh Philosophical 
Transactions,” a few months before his 
death. The great bulk of such works can 
only be appreciated by scientific men, but 
many of Brewster's applications of his 
science came within range of all eyes and 
all minds. “ Many now living,” says his 
biographer in the “ Imperial Dictionary,” 
“must recollect the sensation originally 
produced by the ingenious and beautiful 
kaleidoscope, and many of these must 
have joined in the then universal regret 
that, through defects of our miserable and 
incongruous law of patents, that benefit 
was withheld from the discoverer which is 
due to every one whose genius augments, 
through material forms, the comforts or 
pleasures of society. Multitudes of these 
kaleidoscopes were made and run after in 
Great Britain and through Europe, but 
the ingenuity of Sir David Brewster re- 
ceived little or no pecuniary reward. Next 
in order, we might refer to the lenticular 
stereoscope. The discovery of the prin- 
ciple of the stereoscope is due to Wheat- 
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stone, but Sir David has fullest right to 
the claim, that in his hands—chiefly 
through the skilful application of semi- 
lenses—it started into an applicable in- 
strument. Higher than these in pure 
scientific merit are his improvements of 
microscopes and telescopes ; his initiation 
of the Bude light; and, highest of all, 
that early proposal of the use of dioptric 
lenses and of zones in light-houses, Fres- 
nel subsequently appropriated this dis- 
covery without knowing that he did our 
countryman a wrong, but the verdict of 
the scientific world has been just.” 

Of some among Sir David’s brilliant 
discoveries, even in optics, we have said 
nothing ; nor have we been able to notice 
his services to practical meteorology, or 
his contributions towards the cosmical 
theory of the temperature of the globe; 
and space equally fails us as we touch the 
literary labours of this once most active 
spirit. His writings would fill a multi- 
tude of volumes. Witness that arduous 
work, the ‘* Encyclopeedia,” and the dis- 
sertations in it that proceeded from his 
pen. Witness those editorial labours 
concerned with the Scottish scientific 
journal — the edition of Ferguson — 
the treatises on “New Philosophical 
Instruments,” on “ Optics,” on the “ Ka- 
leidoscope,” the “ Stereoscope,” &c. Wit- 
ness the most interesting “ Life of New- 
ton,” the “Martyrs of Science,” the 
“Treatise on Natural Magic,” and his 
“More Worlds than One.” The latter 
work was written to oppose the specula- 
tions advanced by the late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in his “ Plu- 
rality of Worlds.” Dr. Whewell aimed at 
disproving the existence of animated 
beings on the other planets of our system. 
Brewster took wider views, and, unwilling 
to see a limit to the Divine power, argued 
for the habitation of other planets, not 
necessarily by beings like man, but by 
such as are fitted for the physical condi- 
tions pertaining to the position in the 
solar system which their worlds occupy. 

Sir David Brewster retained his won- 
derful activity of intellect to the end of 
his long and useful life, and to the last 
he took the warmest interest in the col- 
lege over which he presided, and also in 
the scientific questions of the day. We 
need scarcely recall how, only a few 
months ago, he came forward in the 
columns of the Atheneum and of Tat 
GextLeman’s Macazinz, and by some 
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forcible and well-timed letters exposed the 
forged correspondence between Sir Isaac 
Newton and Pascal, which had recently 
been presented by M. Chasles to the 
French Academy of Sciences, and pub- 
lished as genuine in successive numbers 
of the Comptes-Rendus. This he did with 
great dignity and power, being the more 
anxious to vindicate the honour of our 
great countryman, as having been many 
years ago his biographer, and also as being 
the only person living who has been 
allowed to examine the letters and other 
MSS. which are in the possession of the 
Earl of Portsmouth. 

Sir David Brewster was twice married, 
first in 1810, to Juliet, second daughter 
of the late James Macpherson, Hsq., 
M.P., of Belleville, the well-known trans- 
lator of “Ossian;” and, secondly, in 
1857, to Jane Kirk, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Purnell, Esq., of 
Scarborough. By the former he has left 
issue David Edward, a lieutenant-colonel 
in the Indian Army, who was born in 
1815, and married, in 1849, Lydia Julia, 
eldest daughter of the late H. J. Blunt, 
Esq., of the Bengal Army. 





Tue Rev. C. F. Secreran. 


Feb. 25. At Longdon, Worcestershire, 
after a short illness, aged 47, the Rev. 
Charles Frederick Secretan, M.A. 

The deceased was the second son of the 
late Secretan J. Wodehouse, Esq., of The 
Brokes, Reigate, by Jane Frances, dau. of 
Charles Campbell, Esq., and was born Dec. 
5, 1820. He was educated at Waltham- 
stow and King’s College, London, and 
afterwards at Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1842, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1847, taking a second 
class in classics, and afterwards gaining 
successfully the two university scholar- 
ships (the Ellicott, and Pusey and Eller- 
ton) for Hebrew. He was ordained by 
the Bishop of London in 1844, and 
licensed to the curacy of St. Mary’s, Vin- 
cent-square, Westminster, where for seven 
years he worked indefatigably in the 
courts and lanes of that crowded district. 
The energetic manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of this curacy induced 
the Ven. Archdeacon Bentinck to present 
Mr. Secretan to the living of Holy 
Trinity, Vauxhall-road, in 1852. The 
result justified the selection; not only 
was the church well filled, but every 
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branch of parochial work, educational 
and charitable, was effectively organ- 
ised; and perhaps the best memorial 
he has left of his zeal and intel’: sence 
is the middle-class school which he suc- 
ceeded in establishing. It was to assist 
in raising funds for this school that he 
was induced, in 1859, to publish the 
volume of “Sermons Preached at West- 
minster.” He also published, in 1860, a 
“ Memoir of the Life and Times of Robert 
Nelson,” and sought relaxation from his 
parochial duties in the preparation for 
an edition of the works of Archbishop 
Leighton; but this task he ultimately 
resigned into the hands of the Rev. Wm. 
West, who was contemplating a similar 
edition, and contented himself with pre- 
paring for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge a brief memoir of 
Leighton, as a companion volume to his 
“Life of Nelson.” He was favourably 
known as an earnest and original preacher, 
and he also found time to contribute a 
few tracts to the series of ‘‘ 'I'racts for 
the Christian Seasons.” But Mr. Secre- 
tan’s labours in a London parish were 
beginning to tell upon his naturally 
delicate constitution, when in the autumn 
of 1864 the Dean of Westminster offered 
him the vicarage of Longdon with Castle 
Morton. He did not, however, retire to 
his country parish to rest in idleness. 
Though the field was smaller, he tilled it 
diligently, exhibiting the same anxiety 
for the social and spiritual welfare of 
those entrusted to him as he had shown 
in London. To use the words of the 
Guardian, “ he set himself to work in his 
new sphere with characteristic ardour. 
In little more than three years he was 
suddenly removed, after a few days’ ill- 
ness. Though thus early ‘called to peace,’ 
the friends who sorrow for him will take 
comfort in feeling that the call found 
him, as he would have wished, watching 
and working.” 

On the day of the funeral a special 
service was held at his old church, Holy 
Trinity, Westminster, and on the follow- 
ing day the Ven. Archdeacon Wordsworth 
preached in the same church in support of 
the schools of which the deceased gentle- 
man was the founder. 

Mr. Secretan married, in 1858, Jessie, 
second daughter of William J. Thoms, 
Deputy Librarian of the House of Lords, 
by whom he has left issue three sons and 
three daughters. . 
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ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 1. In Canada, aged 52, A. J. Fer- 
gusson-Blair, esq., the well-known Cana- 
dian statesman. He was a son of the late 
Hon. Adam Fergusson, of Woodhill House, 
co. Perth, by Jemima, dau. and co-heir of 
Major-Johnstone, of Balthayock, Perth- 
shire. He was born in 1815, and was 
educated in Edinburgh. He became a 
barrister-atlaw of Upper Canada. He 
held several civil offices. He was Receiver 
General, Provincial Secretary, and Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council of the Domi- 
nion in turn. In 1863 he succeeded to 
the Balthayock estates, and assumed the 
name of Blair. 

Jan. 18. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Thomas Henry Bowles, esq., barrister-at- 
law. The deceased was educated at Christ 

- Ch., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1814; he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1822, and was for some 
time Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jan. 22. At sea, on board the Lord 
Warden, nine days before her arrival at 
Calcutta, aged 37, the Rev. William Henry 
Davies. He was the youngest son of the 
late Sir David Davies, M.D., K.H., and 
a godson of his late Majesty William IV. 
He was was born in 1830, and educated at 
the Charterhouse and at Jesus Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1852, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1855; he was for- 
merly Chaplain of St. George’s Hospital. 

Jan. 25. Aged 34, at Senafé, Abyssinia, 
by the accidental discharge of a gun, 
Colonel Alexander Roberts Dunn, V.C., 
commanding H.M.’s 33rd (Duke of Wel- 
lington’s) Regt. He was the second son 
of the late Hon. John Henry Dunn, for- 
merly, Receiver-General of Upper Canada, 

Feb. 1. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 
68, the Rev. John William Dering Gray, 
D.D., rector of Trinity Church, St. John’s, 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 2. At Penzance, from heart disease, 
aged 67, Mrs. Ellen Clay. The deceased 
lady, who was well-known in literary 
circles, was a sister of Mr. Theodore Lane, 
an artist of some repute. She was twice 
married : first, in 1824, to John Carne, 
esq., author of “ Letters from the East,” 
&c., who died in 1844; and secondly, in 

1845, Henry H. Clay, esq., of London. 
At Folkestone, aged 71, the Rev. John 

Alexander Ross, M.A. He was educated 

at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where his 
father and great-grandfather (the Rev. 

John Ross, of Rosskeew, Rosshire) were 





also educated, and where he graduated 
B.A. in 1820, and proceeded M.A. in 1823, 
He was married in 1824, to his cousin, 
Amelia Kezia, eldest dau. of Capt. Black- 
burne, R.N. Mr. Ross was a lineal de- 
scendant of the ancient earls of Ross, and 
was a man of pleasant humour, enlarged 
sympathies, and distinguished scholarship. 
He published an algebra for the use of 
schools and colleges, translated Hirsch’s 
‘* Integral Tables,” and, in early life, con- 
tributed occasionally to magazines and 
reviews. Although he had but a small 
benefice (the rectorial tithes of the parish 
going to the Archbishop of Canterbury), 
and he had to build a vicarage house be- 
sides, he managed with the help of his 
own moderate fortune to do good to 
thousands, and his active charity to the 
poor and suffering will long be remem- 
bered in his parish and county. 

Feb. 10. At Hanover, the Countess 
d’Alten. The deceased was the mother of 
her Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 

Feb. 11. At Hollybrook, co. Sligo, aged 
70, John Ffolliott, esq. He was a son of 
the late John Ffolliott, esq., of Holly- 
brook, and was born in 1798; he wasa 
magistrate for co. Sligo, which he repre- 
sented in Parliament in the Conservative 
interest, from 1841 to 1850. He married, 
in 1822, Maria, dau. of the late Herbert 
R. Stepney, esq., of Durrow, King’s co., 
by whorn he has left issue. 

Feb. 13. At Charenton, France, M. 
Charles Méryon, the famous and unhappy 
French etcher. Méryon was born in Paris, 
and there became the pupil of MM. Cour- 
douan, Philippes, and E. Bléry. At the 
last French Exhibition, ‘‘ Le numéro 22 de 
la Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine” was one of 
the finest and most charateristic of his 
productions. This, with the “ Grand 

Chatelet, Paris,” was at the International 
Exhibition. 

Feb. 15. Aged 59, the Rev. Daniel de 
Boudry, incumbent of Salesbury, Black- 
burn. He was educated at Magdalen Hall, 

Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1832; he was appointed to Salesbury in 
1850. 

At Hopefield, Haddenham, aged 68, the 
Rev. W. R. Dawes. See OniruaryY. 

At Woodside, Windlesham, Surrey, aged 
68, the Rev. John Charles Lucena, M.A. 
He was educated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1822, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1823; he was for many 
years vicar of Ansley, co. Warwick. 
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Feb. 16. At Malton, aged 42, Henry 
Baines, esq. He was the eldest surviving 
son of Hewley Mortimer Baines, esq., of 
Bell Hall, Yorks, by Mary, dau. of William 
H. Harrison, esq., and was born 1826. 
He was a capt. in the East Yorkshire 
Militia, and married, in 1857, Emily Jane, 
youngest dau. of Joseph Robinson Pease, 
esq-, of Hesslewood, co. York. 

At Dawley, Salop, aged 25, E. J. H. 
Garbett, esq., solicitor, only son of the 
late Edmund Garbett, esq., of Dawley. 

Feb. 18. At Virginia House, near Leeds, 
aged 48, Wilson Armistead, esq. 

At Aberystwith, aged 58, Lewis Pugh, 
esq., J.P. for co. Cardigan. 

Feb. 19. At Bromfield House, Clifton, 
aged 72, the Rev. Joseph Christopher 
Bradney, M.A., late rector of Greet, Salop, 
He was educated at Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1817, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1822; he was 
appointed to Greet in 1844, and was for- 
merly incumbent of All Saints’, Sidmouth. 

At Market Bosworth, aged 45, Edward 
Bird Bramah, esq., solicitor. 

At Calne, aged 82, Sophia, wife of Com- 
mander Hopewell H. Budd, R.N. 

At Chinnor, Oxon, aged 49, Emily 
Alexandrina, wife of the Rev. F. Buttan- 
shaw, M.A., and dau. of the Rev. F. Cox, 
M.A., of Watford. 

At Jordans, aged 95, Susannah Dowd- 
ing, widow of Wm. Dowding, esq., of 
Martley Hall, Worcester. 

At Khagatt, Corwen, North Wales, aged 
72, the Hon. Grace Anne, widow of Philip 
Lake Godsal, esq., of Iscoed Park, Flint- 
shire. She was the eldest dau. of William 
Draper, Ist Lord Wynford, by Mary Ann, 
dau. of the late J. Knapp, esq., and was 
born 1796. She was married, in 1814, to 
P. L. Godsal, esq., who died in 1858. 

Aged 50, Wm. Roberts, esq., J.P., Alder- 
man of Northampton. 

At Nice, after a long illness, Mrs. George 
Combe. She was a dau. of the great Mrs. 
Siddons, and widow of the author of the 
“Constitution of Man,” who died in 
1858, For more than twenty-five years, 
Mrs. Combe was her husband’s insepa- 
rable companion in all his journeys, 
spending three years with him in a tour 
through America, where he lectured in 
most of the principal towns, and collected 
materials for his important work on the 
United States. To this work Mrs. Combe 
contributed a description of the shore 
scenery near Portland, in Main, which was 
much admired. Mrs. Combe was the last 
survivor of her family. 

At Bournemouth, aged 32, Amelia 
Harriet, wife of Henry Smith, esq., of 
Ellingham Hall, Norfolk. 
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At Hove, Brighton, aged 85, Harriet, 
widow of Christopher Thomas Tower, esq., 
of Weald Hall, Essex. She was the second 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Beauchamp- 
Proctor, bart., of Langley, Norfolk, and 
married, in 1803, C. T. Tower, esq., who 
died in Feb. 1867 (see THz GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGaZInE, N.S., vol. iii. p. 406). 

In the board-room of the Anglo-Ame- 
rican Telegraph Company, suddenly, Mr. 
Charles EK. Stuart. The deceased had 
filled the office of secretary to the London 
and North-Western Railway Company for 
nearly twenty years, and had been chair- 
man of the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company since its formation. 

Feb. 20. At Malta, of apoplexy, Dr. B. 
B. Baker. The deceased was formerly 
director of the college at Corfu, and pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Ionian 
University ; and, during the administra- . 
tion of Sir Henry Storks in Malta, ren- 
dered much assistance to the cause of 
education, particularly as one of the ex- 
aminers in competitive examinations, and 
as a member of the commission appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the in- 
struction given in the Lyceum and the 
Primary Schools of Malta and Gozo. 

At Abbotsford, Stockton, Tenbury, aged 
62, the Rev. Francis Theophilus Black- 
burne. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Francis Blackburne, late rector of 
Weston-super-Mare, and was born in 1806. 
He was educated at Jesus Coll, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1830; 
he was formerly incumbent of Cannock, 

At Lantarnam Abbey, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, aged 70, Edward Francis 
Blewitt, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late Major Edward Blewitt, by Amelia, 
dau. of the late James Duberly, esq., of 
Ensham Hall, Oxford, and brother of Regi- 
nald J. Blewitt, esq., sometime M.P. for 
Monmouth; he was born in Jan. 1798. 

At Retford, Notts, aged 35, Uriah Perrin 
Brodribb, M.B., B.A., London, and In- 
spector of Vaccination under the Medical 
Department of the Privy Council, son of 
J. D. Brodribb, esq., of Cotham, Bristol, 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Major Francis 
Day Chalmer, late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
of Larbert House, Falkirk, N.B. He was 
the only son of the late George Chalmer, 
esq. (who died in 1835), by Elizabeth, 
dau. of Francis Lantour, esq., and was 
born in 1796. He was a magistrate for 
co. Stirling, and a Major 7th Dragoon 
Guards retired. He married, in 1833, 
Sarah Mary Emily, dau. of James Robert- 
son, esq., by whom he has left issue. 

At Marton, Lridlington, aged 90, Jane, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Col. 
Creyke, of Marton. 
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At Dover, aged 61, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. 
Longworth-Dames, Colonel 5th Fusiliers. 
He was the sixth son of the late Thos. 
Longworth-Dames, esq., by Jane, youngest 
dau. of Maunsell Burke, esq., and was 
born in 1807. He was formerly Col. 37th 
Regt., and married, Christine, dau. of — 
Smith, esq., of Toronto, by whom he has 
left issue. 

At Florence, aged 66, Catherine, eldest 
dau, of the late A. G. Fullerton, esq., of 
Ballintoy Castle, co. Antrim. 

In Philadelphia, U.S.,aged 82, the Hon. 
Joseph Kh. Ingersoll, formerly American 
Minister in England. Mr. Ingersoll was of a 
celebrated Pennsylvania family, his father 
being the well known Jared Ingersoll, 
and his brother Charles J. Ingersoll, a 
prominent American Democrat, from 
the time of the war with England in 
1812 until his death, a few years ago. 
Joseph R. Ingersoll was in old times a 
Federalist, and later a Whig, by which 
party he was selected to represent Phila- 
delphia in five American congresses. He 
was appointed Minister to England in 
1850, by President Fillmore, and while 
there received for his eminent attainments 
the honorary Oxford degree of D.C.L. 

Feb. 21. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, 
Robert Hannay, esq., advocate, formerly 
of Blairinnie, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. 
He was educated at Balliol Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1812. 

At Dumfries, Major James Murray 
Home, of Gurtenarde, Listowel, late of 
H.M.’s 36th Regt. 

At Bristol, aged 71, Mr. William Hera- 
path, the well-known chemist and toxicolo- 
gist, one of the founders of the London 
Chemical Society and the Bristol School 
of Medicine, and Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology at the last-named institu- 
tion. The deceased gentleman was an 
ardent Liberal in politics, and at the time 
of the first Reform Bill was president of 
the Bristol Political Union. 

At Biarritz, Major-Gen. Alexander 
William Lawrence, Colonel-in-Chief 2nd 
Cavalry H.M.’s Indian Army, Madras 
Presidency, eldest brother of the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the present Viceroy 
of India, 

At Quebec, aged 73, the Hon. George 
Pemberton, formerly a Member of the 
Legislative Council of Canada and of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils of 
Lower Canada. 

At Maltby, Yorkshire, aged 76, the Rev. 
George Rolleston. He was educated at 
Merton Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1814, and proceeded M.A. in 1817 ; 

he was ap inted to Maltby in 1816. 
At Sactiven, aged 69, the Rev. John 
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Rushton, D.D., vicar, and first Arch- 
deacon of Manchester. 

At Ripon, aged 83, Louisa Frances 
Wood, third dau. of Col. Wood, of Hollin 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 22. At Eastbourne, aged 83, 
Capt. James Primrose Blennerhassett, 
R.N., one of the few surviving officers at. 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

At St. Petersburg, suddenly, Viscount 
de Moira, Minister of the King of Por- 
tugal. He was many years Secretary of 
the Portuguese Embassy at London. 

Feb. 23. At Glan-Dyfi Castle, Cardigan- 
shire, aged 78, George Jeffreys, esq. He 
was the second but eldest surviving son of 
the late Robert Jeffreys, esq., of Shrews- 
bury, and was born in 1789. He was 
magistrate for Cardiganshire, and served 
as High Sheriff of that county in 1817. 
He married in 1814, Mary, dau. of 
Scott, esq., of Bodalog, co. Merioneth, by 
whom he has left issue. 

At 7, Bryanstone-street, aged 87, Col. 
Edmund Henry Jodrell. He was the 
youngest son of the late John Bower 
Jodrell, esq., of Henbury Hall, Cheshire, 
by Frances, dau. and co-heir of Francis 
Jodrell, esq., of Yeardsley, in the same 
county. He was born at Henbury Hall, 
in 1781, and was educated at Eton and 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. He was 
appointed to the Grenadier Guards, and 
served in Sicily and in the Peninsular, 
and retired from the army by the sale of 
his commission in January, 1837. 

At Dover, Frances Ellicott, widow of 
Major-Gen. Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 

In Eaton-square, Hester, wife of Lord 
Justice Selwyn. She was the fifth dau. 
of J. G. Ravenshaw, esq., and widow of 
F. Dowler, esq., M.D.; she was married 
to Lord Justice Selwyn in 1856. 

At Exeter, aged 36, Philip Henry, 
fourth son of the late Lord Justice 
Turner. 

At Bruges, Belgium, aged 53, John 
Nash Tyndale, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was educated at Wadham Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1837, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1839; he was called to- 
the bar at the Middle Temple in 1839. 

Feb. 24. At Edinburgh, Adam B, Ban- 
natyne, esq., advocate. 

At Lakenham, Norwich, aged 85, Rose, 
widow of C. Cooper, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Catford-bridge, Lewisham, aged 77, 
John Herapath, esq., proprietor of Hera- 
path’s Railway Journal. The deceased 
was cousin of Mr. William Herapath, the 
celebrated chemist of Bristol, whose death 
is announced above, and in conjunction 
with whom he was originally a maltster at 
Bristol], and whilst tke latter devoted his. 
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attention to chemistry in connection with 
the malt trade, the gentleman just de- 
ceased pursued his study of mathematics. 
Mr. Herapath having contributed various 
papers to the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,” 
about the year 1824, became the pro- 
minent subject of a discussion in the 
Royal Society, the result of’ which, on 
what he considered the opposition to him- 
self of the mathematical party, was the 
resignation of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Having retired from the business at 
Bristol, Mr. Herapath for a time con- 
ducted a mathematical academy for the 
preparation of pupils forthe navy. On 
the formation of the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company Mr. Herapath became 
connected with the railway interest, and 
in 1836 became part proprietor and mana- 
ger of the “ Railway Magazine,” then pub- 
lished monthly, but which for upwards 
of twenty years has been a weekly paper, 
under the title of ‘‘ Herapath’s Railway 
Journal,” of which he became the sole 
proprietor. Whilst conducting this paper, 
Mr. Herapath for several years withdrew 
himself from the scientific world, and 
little was heard of his mathematical in- 
quiries. A few years since, however, he 
resigned the active management of his 
paper to his son, Mr. Edwin Herapath, 
once more devoted himself to mathe- 
matics,and published two volumes entitled 
“Mathematical Physics,’ in which the 
highest branches of mathematics are ap- 
plied to the investigation of physical 
science. Mr. Herapath, at the time of his 
decease, was engaged in completing his 
concluding volume for publication. 

In St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner, 
aged 55, John Minet Laurie, esq., of Max- 
welton, Dumfriesshire. He was the eldest 
son of the late John Minet Fector, esq., of 
Kearnsey Abbey (who died in 1848), by 
Anne Wortley Montague, dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert Laurie, bart., and was 
born in 1812. He was educated at Eton 
and Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and was a 
magistrateand deputy-lieutenant for Kent. 
He was M.P. for Dover from 1835 until 
1838, in which year he was elected for 
Maidstone, which he represented till 1841, 
when he retired from parliament. Soon 
after succeeding to his patrimonial estate, 
Mr. Laurie parted with his bank to the 
National Provincial Bank of England, of 
which company he was the chairman for 
many years, and from which post he re- 
tired about a year since, in consequence of 
failing health. He married, in 1841, Isa- 
bella, only dau. of Gen. John Murray. 

At Bicester House, Oxon, aged 82, 
Captain Wm. Style, k.N. He was the eld- 
est surviving son of the late Rev. Robert 
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Style, vicar of Wateringbury, Kent, by 
Priscilla, dau. of the Rev. John Davis, and 
grandson of the late Sir Thomas Style, 
bart. He was born in 1735, and entered 
the navy in 1800; he was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for Uxon, and be- 
came a captain on the retired list in 1844. 
He married, in 1814, Louisa Charlotte, 
dau. of the Hon. Jacob Marsham, by 
whom he has left issue. 

Feb. 25. At Ampthill Park, Beds, aged 
85, the Right Hon. Lord Wensleydale. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Rome, aged 63, Sir James Brown 
Gibson, K.C.B., M.D., Honorary Physi- 
cian to the Queen, and late Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the 
Army. He served in every grade of the 
Army Medical Department, from that of 
hospital assistant, on his entrance in 1826, 
to that of director-general in 1860, from 
which post he retired in 1867, having 
altogether served for upwards of forty 
years. He was present during the Crimean 
war at the battles of Alma, &c. In 1855 
he was selected by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as his personal medical attendant. 
Sir James was Honorary Physician to the 
Queen, and was appointed a K.C.B. in 
1865. He was a student and graduate of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

At Ganton, aged 46, the Rev. Disney 
Legard Alexander. He was educated at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1847; he was appointed 
vicar of Ganton in 1852. 

At Elm Park, Dublin, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Cookson, esq., of 
Hermitage, co. Durham. 

At Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, aged 67, 
Charles Fraser, esq., formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Aged 28, Caroline Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. T. Miller, and dau. of the late 
Rev. C. C. Townsend, of Derry, co. Cork. 

At Longdon, aged 47, the Rev. Charles 
F., Secretan. See Osrruary. 

In Norfolk-street, Park-lane, aged 68, 
the Rev, Chauncy Hare Townsend. He 
was the eldest son of the late Hare 
Townsend, esq., of Busbridge Hall, near 
Godalming, by Charlotte dau. of Sir James 
Lake, bart., and was born in 1800. He 
took his B.A. degree at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1821, and in 1828 obtained 
the University Prize for English Verse, 
his subject being ‘‘ Jerusalem.” He was 
the author of ‘Sermons in Sonnets,” 
“The Three Gates,’ and other poetical 
productions; and also of “ Mesmerism 
proved True,” and ‘‘ Facts in Mesmerism.” 
He was also one of the colleagues of 
Macaulay, Praed, and Moultrie, when they 
founded C. Knight’s brilliant but short- 
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lived Quarterly Magazine. During his 
lifetime he had collected a number of very 
interesting prints and drawings, and he 
has bequeathed many of his works of art 
to the South Kensington Museum ; 
among these some rare and very fine 
impressions of Hogarth’s prints. 

From exhaustion, caused by a surgical 
operation, Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe. The 
d » who was at one time editor of 
the Daily News, enjoyed a high and de- 
served reputation as a public writer, 
especially on continental affairs. From 
Paris, where he resided much during the 
last few years, he maintained a correspon- 
dence with the most eminent public men 
of Europe. Mr. Crowe’s chief literary 
work was his “ History of France,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans. 

At Munich, aged 87, Madame Sophie 
Schroeder, a celebrated German tragic 
actress. She made her first appearance 
in 1793, and her last in 1859. 

At Malta, aged 24, Daniel Thomas 
Webber, Lieut. R.A., son of the late 
Charles and Lady Adelaide Webber. 

Feb. 26. At Riddlesworth, Norfolk, 
aged 73, the Rev. William Darby, M.A., 
rector. He was educated at St. Peter’s 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1829, and proceeded M.A. in 
1832; he was appointed to the united 
rectories of Riddlesworth, Gasthorpe, and 
Knettishall, in 1839. 

At The Hermitage, Harrow Weald, 
Katharine Frances, wife of Duncan David- 
son, esq., of Tillichetley, and dau. of C. 
D. Gordon, esq., of Abergeldie. 

At Worthing, aged 60, Col. G. W. 
Hamilton, C.S.L, B.S.C., and Commis- 
sioner of Delhi. 

At Bicester House, Oxon, aged 69, 
Frances Lucy, dau. of the late Hun. Jacob 
Marsham, D.D. 

At Brabeuf Manor, Guildford, Jane 
More, wife of the Rev. Henry Shrubb, 
and dau. of the late J. More Molyneux, 
esq., of Loseley Park. 

In York-street, Portman-square, Chas. 
Wm. Spicer, esq., of Debden Hall, Essex. 

Feb. 27. At Edinburgh, Henry Cheyne, 
of Tangwick, writer to the Signet. 

At Flook House, Taunton, aged 78, 
William Metford, esq.,M.D. He was the 
eldest son of the late Ellis Button Met- 
ford, esq., M.D., of Flook House (who 
died in 1820), by Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Nickeleon, esq., of Poole, Dorset, and was 
born in 1789. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh University, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1812. He was twice married : 
first, in 1821, to Mary Eliza, dau. of 
H. P. Anderdon, esq., of Jamaica; and 
secondly, in 1841, to Fanny Isabella, dau. 
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of John Bunter Liddon, esq., of Axmin- 
ster, Devon. 

At Middlesborough, aged 53, John 
Shields Peacock, esq., town clerk. 

At Maidstone, aged 106, Mrs. Catherine 
Robinson. 

At Cheltenham, aged 75, Major J. R. 
Stock, Bengal Army. 

Feb. 28. At Norwood, aged 76, Arthur 
Anderson, esq., F.S.A. He was a son of 
the late Mr. Robert Anderson, of Lerwick, 
Shetland, and was born in 1792. He was 
chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, chairman of 
the Union Steamship Company, and of 
the General Association of Steamship 
Owners, and a director and lately chair- 
man of the Crystal Palace. He was M.P. 
for Orkney, &c., from 1847 to 1852. Mr. 
Anderson married, in 1822, Mary Ann, 
dau. of the late C. Hill, esq., of Scar- 
borough (she died in 1864), 

At Bective Abbey, Ireland, Richard 
Bolton, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late Robert Compton Bolton, esq., of 
Bective, by his second wife Charlotte, dau. 
of Joseph Neynoe, esq. He was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Dublin, and was a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieut. for co. Meath. 
He married Frances, dau. of the late 
George Bomford, esq., of Rahinstown (she 
died in 1846). 

At Oulton Hall, Yorkshire, aged 74, 
Jobn Calverley, esq. He was the eldest 
son of the late John Calverley, esq., of 
Oulton (who died in 1827), by Mary, dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Downes, and was 
born in 1789. He was educated at 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1812, and was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn, 
in 1815. The deceased gentleman, who 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, mar- 
ried, in 1822, Ellen Watson, dau. of 
Thomas Molyneux, esq., of Newsham 
House, co. Lancaster, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daus. 

At Heathfield, Fareham, aged 61, 
Cecilia, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Hore, R.E. 

At Cheltenham, Alex. Henry Robert- 
son, esq., last surviving son oi the late 
W. Robertson, esq., deputy-keeper of the 
Records of Scotland. ~ 

Feb. 29. At Nice, aged 81, Louis I., 
ex-King of Bavaria. See OpiTuary. 

At Turin, the Princess Cisterna, 
mother of the Duchess d’ Aosta. 

At Frenchay Lodge, near Bristol, Susan 
Harriet, wife of Henry C. Harford, esq. 

At Lloydsboro’, Tipperary, aged 79, 
Deborah Ann, widow of John Lloyd, esq. 

At Nice, Major Henry O’Brien, R.A., 
son of the late Capt. L. O’Brien, R.A. 
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At Dover, aged 53, Col. Ross, R.E. 

At South Warnborough Manor, Hants, 
aged 72, Thomas Moore Wayne, esq. 

March 1. At Penzance, aged 56, Robt. 
Tench Bedford, R.N., one of Her Majesty's 
Gentlemen Ushers, and Private Secretary 
to the late Queen Adelaide. 

At Harrock Hall, Lancashire, aged 89, 
Elizabeth, widow of Richd. Boulton, esq. 

William Congreve Brackenbury, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul at Corunna. The deceased 
was the youngest son of the late Sir John 
Macpherson Brackenbury; he was edu- 
cated at the Charter-house, and was for 
many years Her Majesty's Consul at Cadiz. 

At Southampton-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, aged 52, Lewis Hoffman, esq., of 
the Inner Temple. 

At Glasgow, Alexander Strathern, esq., 
Sheriff-Substitute of co. Lanark. 

March 2. Aged 78, the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. See Osrrvary. 

Aged 70, his Excellency, the Baron 
Bentinck, Minister of State, Chamberlain 
of his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, and his Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
St. James. The deceased was formerly 
Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Berlin, and Vienna, and for 
seven years Councillor of Legation in Lon- 
don; he afterwards became successively 
representative of his country in Bavarid, 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg, and _ subse- 
quently in Belgium and Great Britain; he 
also held the post of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the Hague for a short period in 
the year 1848, which post he resigned 
after having taken a distinguished part in 
the measures which led to the modifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the country. 
He was a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Netherland Lion, of the 
Luxemburg Order of the Oaken Crown, 
and of several foreign Orders. The de- 
ceased was a liberal patron of music, and 
a first-rate amateur performer. 

At Clifton, Bristol, aged 66, Sydenham 
Malthus, esq., of Hadstock, Essex, and of 
Albury, Surrey. He was the only son of 
the late Sydenham Malthus, esq., of Had- 
stock, and was born in 1802; he married, 
in 1829, Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Samuel White, D.D. of Hamp- 
stead, by whom he has left issue. 

At Mainsforth Hall, co. Durham, aged 
83, Mrs. Anne Surtees. She was the third 
dau. of the late Ralph Robinson, esq., of 
Herrington Hall, co. Durham, and was 
born in 1785. She married, in 1807, 
Robert Surtees, esq., F.S.A., of Mainsforth, 
the historian of the county of Durham, 
and for many years a correspondent of 
this Magazine, who died in 1834. The 
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deceased lady, who was of a warm-hearted 
and generous disposition, was greatly re- 
spected in the county of Durham, and was 
well-known for her liberal hospitality ; one 
of her many acts of generosity was her 
restoration of the church of Bishop Mid- 
dleham, including the chancel, at her sole 
expense, She is succeeded in her mansion 
and estate by Capt. C. F. Surtees, M.P. 
The deceased was buried at Bp. Middleham. 

March 3. At Thorpe Lee, Surrey, aged 
81, the Dowager Lady Bowyer-Smijth. 
Her ladyship was Letitia Cicely, dau. of 
John Weyland, esq., of Woodeaton, Oxon, 
and married, in 1813, Sir Edward Bowyer- 
Smijth, who died in 1850. 

At South Hayes, Worcester, aged 73, 
Maria, relict of the Rev. G. Dineley, B.D. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 63, Alfred 
Septimus Dowling, serjeant-at-law. 

At Bedford, aged 68, Capt. Hyndman, 
formerly of the 11th Light Dragoons. 

At Malone House, co. Antrim, aged 83, 
William Wallace-Legge, esq. He was the 
eldest son of the late Hill Wallace, esq., 
by Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late Alexr. 
Legge, esq., of Malone House, and was 
born in 1789. He was educated at Sydney 
Coll., Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1812; he was a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for co. Tyrone, 
and served as high sheriff of that county 
in 1823. He married, in 1838, Eleanor 
Wilkie, dau. of Thomas Forster, esq., of 
Adderstone, Northumberland, by whom 
he has left issue. 

At Withington, Manchester, aged 37, 
Thomas Potter, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was the eldest son of the late Thomas 
Potter, esq., of Manchester, by Mary, dau. 
of Joshua Ashcroft, esq., and was born in 
1829. He was educated at Manchester 
Grammar School, and at St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1851, and proceeded M.A. in 1854; he was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1851, and had a large practice as a con- 
veyancing counsel at Manchester. The 
deceased gentleman, who was a Conserva- 
tive in politics, lived and died unmarried. 

March 4. In Piccadilly, The Earl of 
Rosebery, K.T. See Osrruary. 

In Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, aged 
74, Sir H. Floyd, bart. See Onrruary. 

At Edinburgh, aged 87, Mrs. Coats, 
widow of Thomas Coats, esq., of Lipwood 
House, Northumberland. 

At Little Mongeham, Kent, aged 61, 
the Rev. William Maundy Harvey, M.A. 
He was educated at Wadham Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1827, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1831. He was ap- 
pointed rector of Little Mongeham and 
incumbent of Sutton-by-Dover in 1835. ; 
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At Tewkesbury-park, aged 34, Fanny, 
wife of J. P. Sargeaunt,esq. She was the 
dau. of the Rev. Joseph Shapland, and 
was married to Mr. Sargeaunt in 1856. 

At Kelsey Hall, Lincolnshire, aged 79, 
William Skipworth, esq. 

March 5. At Edinburgh, aged 44, Lord 
William Kennedy. The deceased was the 
sixth son of Archibald, Earl of Cassillis, 
by Eleanor, only dau. of Alexander Allar- 
dice, esq., of Dunnotter, co. Kincardine. 
He was born in 1823, and married, in 1846, 
Sarah Jane, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
M. De Blois, esq., by whom he leaves 
issue. In 1847 he was raised to the rank 
of the son of a marquis, the deceased 
being the brother to the present Marquis 
of Ailsa, K.T. Fora short time he was 
in the Royal Artillery, but retired from 
the service in 1852. 

At Wilburton Manor, aged 81, the Hon. 
Margaret Letitia Matilda Lady Pell. The 
deceased lady was the third dau. and co- 
heir of Henry Beauchamp, 12th Lord St. 
John, by Emma Maria Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Samuel Whitbread, esq., 
sen., of Cardington, Beds. Her ladyship 
was born in 1785, and married, in 1813, 
Sir Albert Pell, a judge of the Bankruptcy 
Court, who was knighted by William IV. 
in 1831, and died in Sept., 1832. 

At Madrid, the Duchess-Dowager of 
Alba, 

Aged 60, the Rev. Frederick Evans, 
rector of Linstead. 

In Sussex-place, Hyde-park-gardens, 
aged 88, Gen. John Alexander Paul Mac- 
gregor, of H.M.’s Indian Army. The de- 
ceased entered the Bengal Army in 1795, 
and became colonel in 1829. He served 
in the campaign of 1799 in Mysore against 
Tippoo Sultan, and was present at the 
battle of Malavelly in 1799, and also at 
the siege and capture of Seringapatam. 
He next served with a detachment of 
volunteers under Lieut.-Col. Gardener in 
the Northern Circars, and was present at 
the capture of Palavaram, 1800. He was 
present at the siege of Fort Sossing, and 
also at the sieges of Agra and Bhurtpore 
in 1804. He held for some time the ap- 
pointment of major of brigade, and was 
for nearly four years aide-de-camp to Gil- 


bert, Ist Earl of Minto, when Governor- 


General of India, and for many years he 
held the important office of Military 
Auditor-General of the Bengal army. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Ernest Augustus 
Slade, esq., fifth son of the late Gen. Sir 
John Slade, bart., G.C.H. 

March 6. In Norfolk-crescent, Hyde- 
park, aged 47, Lieut.-Colonel Francis A. 
Brooking, H.M.’s Indian Army, second 
son of Thomas H. Brooking, esq. 
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At Cheltenham, aged 64, Mary Ann, 
relict of John Gott, esq., of Armley 
House, Leeds. 

At Meran, Tyrol, aged 58, John Wynd- 
ham Bruce, esq. He was the eldest son 
of John Bruce Pryce, esq., of Duffryn, 
Glamorganshire, by his first wife, Sarah, 
dau. of the Rev. Hugh Williams Austin, 
of Barbadoes, and was born in 1809; he 
married, in 1835, Marianne, dau. of Col. 
Cameron, of Swansea. 

March 7. In St. James’s-place, aged 21, 
Margaret Seton, wife of Robert Jardine, 
esq., M.P. She was the eldest dau. of 
John Buchanan Hamilton, esq., of Leny 
and Bardowie, N.B., and was married to 
Mr. Jardine in 1867. 

At Barming House, Maidstone, Harriet, 
wife of E. Pennefather, esq., Q.C., of 
Dublin. 

Aged 84, Mary, wife of the Rev. G. 
Pocock, LL.B., incumbent of St. Paul's, 
Marylebone. 

March 8. At Beaulieu, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, aged 67, the Rev. J. A. Griffith 
Colpoys, rector of Droxford, Hants. He 
was educated at Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A., 1824, and pro- 
ceeded M.A., in 1826, and was appointed 
to Droxford in 1831. 

At Gledholt, Huddersfield, aged 52, 
Thomas Pearson Crosland, esq., M.P. 
He was a son of the late Mr. George 
Crosland, of Huddersfield, and was born 
in 1815. The deceased, who was a mer- 
chant and woollen manufacturer, a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and Lieut.-Col. 1st 
West Riding Volunteers, was elected 
M.P. for Huddersfield, in the Liberal in- 
terest, in 1865. He was thrice married : 
first, in 1841, to Aun, only dau. of W. 
Kilner, esq., of Huddersfield ; secondly, 
1849, Matilda Roche, dau. of W. Cousins, 
esq., of Bristol; and thirdly, in 1854, to 
Julia, another dau. of W. Cousins, esq. 

At Purbeck House, Swanage, aged 79, 
John Mowlem, esq., J.P. for Dorset, and 
senior partner in the firm of John Mow- 
lem and Co., Westminster. 

At Dickleburgh, Norfolk, aged 72, the 
Rev. George Stevenson, rector. He was 
edacated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1816, and of 
which he subsequently became fellow. 
He was appointed rector of Dickleburgh 
in 1838, and was an Hon. Canon of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 

In Finsbury-square, aged 75, the Rev. 
Arthur Tidman, D.D. The deceased was 
born in the west of England, in 1792, and 
was articled to his uncle, a medical man; 
but having a desire to enter the ministry, 
he became a student of Hackney College 
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in 1811. During his brief course of study, 
he formed the strongest attachment to his 
tutor, George Collison, to Matthew Wilks, 
one of the committee, and to many of his 
fellow-students, including Dr. Andrew 
Reed. He settled at Salisbury in 1814, 
removed to Frome in 1818, and in 1828 
became pastor of Barbican Chapel in 
London. In 1839 Dr. Tidman became 
Foreign Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, for some years with the 
late Mr. Freeman as his colleague; but 
since 1850 singlé-handed. 

At Margate, aged 58, Mr. Edward 
Tucker, a well-known botanist. Mr. 
Tucker, who acquired a world-wide cele- 
brity by his discovery of the microscopic 
fungus causing the grape disease, was born 
at Stodmarsh, in Thanet, of respectable 
parentage, in 1810. He evinced, while 
yet very young, a strong desire for know- 
ledge. This pursuit led him to make 
botany the subject of his study through 
life. 

At Norwich, aged 42, the Rev, Camp- 
bell Wodehouse, rector of Alderford. He 
was the youngest son of the late Edmond 
Wodehouse, esq., M.P. for Norfolk, and 
was born in 1826. He was educated at 
the Charter-house,] and at Ch. Ch. Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1847. He 
was formerly assistant-chaplain to the 
Hon. E.I.C. on the Bombay Establish- 
ment, vicar of Bacton, Norfolk, 1855-7, 
and was appointed rector of Alderford in 
1857. 

March 9. At Marlborough, Wilts, aged 
76, Admiral James Montagu. ;He was 
a son of the late Admiral Sir George 
Montagu, G.C.B., by Charlotte, dau. and 
co-heir of G. Wroughton, esq., and was 
born in 1791; he entered the navy in 
18038, and retired in 1846; he became an 
admiral on the retired list in 1863. 

At Langford, Berks, aged 88, Elizabeth 
Sophia, widow of Major-Gen. Sir Ralph 
Ouseley. 

March 10. In Eccleston-square, aged 
74, Sir R. D. Neave, bart. See Osrruary. 

At St. John’s, Worcester, aged 85, Col. 
John Isaiah Meredith, late of the 4th 
Madras Cavalry. He was one of the last 
survivors of the battles of Assaye, &c. 

At Fareham, aged 65, the Rev. Philip 
Thresher. He was educated at University 
Coll, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1824, and proceeded M.A. in 1827. At 
the time of his decease he was chaplain 
to Fareham Union. 

Aged 41, Campbell William Shotton 
Young, Major M.S.C. 

March 11. At Leyden, aged 67, Prof. J. 
Vander Hoeven, Professor of Zoology at 
the University of Igyden. He was born 
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at Rotterdam in 1801, and was fellow of 
many learned societies of his own and 
other countries, among the rest of the 
Linnean Society of London. 

In Harewood-square, aged 86, Harriet, 
widow of the Rev. R. Robinson Bailey, 
formerly chaplain of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and rector of Culpho, Suffolk. 

At Brighton, aged 73, the Baron de 
Tessier. The deceased was the eldest 
surviving son of the late Lewis de Tessier, 
esq., of Woodcote Park, Surrey (who died 
in 1811), by Mary, dau. of Capt. J. 
Gardner, and was born in 1794. He was 
educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1813, was 
a magistrate for Surrey, and a deputy- 
lieutenant for the city of London. The 
Baron was twice married: first, in 1814, 
to Henrietta, dau. of H. P. Lane, esq.; 
secondly, in 1861, to Catherine Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late T. Walpole, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 74, Capt. John 
Hills, R.N. 

At Bradford Abbas, Dorset, aged 55, 
Major-Gen. George King, lately command- 
ing Ist Batt. of the 13th Light Infantry. 
His services in India were particularly 
distinguished ; he served throughout the 
campaigns in Affghanistan, from 1838 to 
1842 inclusive; he was also present in the 
Crimea from June 30, 1855, and was at 
the siege and fall of Sebastopol ; he served 
in the Indian campaign, and commanded 
the left wing of the 13th Light Infantry in 
the operations in Tirhoot and the Terai, 
including the actions at Bootwab in 1859. 
He retired with the rank of major-general 
in 1864. 

Very suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 59, 
the Rev. Henry Noel-Fearn [formerly 
Christmas]. See Onrruary. 

At Henlow, Beds, aged 65, the Rev. 
Hugh Seymour Yates. He was educated 
at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1825, and was appointed 
vicar of Henlow in 1843. 

March 12. In Manchester-street, Man- 
chester-square, suddenly, aged 59, Dame 
Henriette Felicite, relict of Sir James 
Francis Doughty-Tichborne, bart., of Tich- 
borne, Hants. She was the dau. of the 
late Henry Seymour, esq., of Knoyle, 
Wilts, and was married, in 1827, to Sir J. 
F. Doughty-Tichborne, by whom, who 
died in 1862, she had issue, besides two 
daus. (both deceased) two sons, the elder 
of whom, Roger Charles, is supposed to 
have been lost at sea in 1854; and the 
younger, Alfred, succeeded to the title as 
11th bart. About a twelvemonth ago a 
person from Australia presented himself 
in England, claiming to be the lost Sir 
Roger, but the litigation arising there- 
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from to establish the claim has yet to be 
settled in the courts of law. Her lady- 
ship was buried at Tichborue on the 19th, 
her funeral being attended by Lord Arun- 
dell, the Hon. Mr. Dormer, and other 
relatives; but the ceremony was inter- 
rupted by the Australian claimant of the 
title and estates, the soi disant “ Sir 
Roger,” who claimed to attend as chief 
mourner. 

At Fulbeck, Lincolnshire, from an acci- 
dent while hunting, aged 73, General 
Mildmay Fane. The deceased was the 
fifth son of the Hon. Henry Fane, second 
son of Thomas, 8th Earl of Westmoreland, 
and was consequently brother of the late 
General Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B. He was 
born in 1794, and was unmarried. He 
entered the army in his sixteenth year as 
ensign; served in the Peninsula from 
Dec. 1812, to March, 1814, including the 
battle of Vittoria, assault and capture of 
San Sebastian, and battles of the Nive. 
He served also the campaign of 1815, in- 
cluding the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, at the former of which he was 
severely wounded, For many years he 
commanded the 54th Regt. In 1855, the 

nt officer was appointed colonel of the 
96th Regt., from which he was removed 
in 1860, to the colonelcy of the 54th Regt. 

At Court Henry, Carmarthenshire, aged 
82, the Rev. George Wade Green, M.A. 

At Oban, Argyllshire, Kenneth John, 
eldest son of the late Thomas Mackenzie, 
esq., of Applecross. 

At Coggs Priory, Witney, the Rev. Aris 
Henry Nourse. 

At Todmorden, from injuries received 
in a murderous attack on him a few days 
previously, the Rev. Anthony John Plow, 
vicar. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
H. A. Plow, rector of Bradley, near Win- 
chester, and was educated at Queen’s Coll., 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1855 ; he was formerly curate of Staines, 
Middlesex, and subsequently of Wickham, 
near Winchester, Cosham, Hants, and St. 
James’s, Rochdale, whence he was ap- 
pointed to Todmorden by the vicar in 
1864. Hehaslefta widow to lamenthis loss. 

In Florence, Lorenzo Niccolini, Marquis 
of Camugliano and Ponsacco, Chevalier de 
l’Ordre Piano. 

March 13. At Bath, aged 68, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Barry, rector of 
Draycot Cerne, and of Upton Scudamore. 

March 15. At Torquay, the Very Rev. 
Robert Lee, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 
See Osrruary. 

At Bayswater, the Rev. John Jaques, 
late Head Master of the Collegiate School, 
Barbadoes, 
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At Ipswich, aged 67, the Rev. Charles 
Paglar, B.D., Chaplain of the East Suffolk 
Hospital. 

At Rowden, Chippenham, Wilts, aged 
82, Major James Shute, R.M. 

The Very Rev. Canon O’Neal, Vicar- 
General of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Westminster. The deceased, who was of 
Irish extraction, had been for many years 
one of the clergy of the Church of Our 
Lady, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood. He 
was one of the leading men among the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the metropolis, 
and was much respected. His death was 
extremely sudden. 

March 16. At Great Ilford, aged 71, 
Edmund Griffin, esq., solicitor. 

At Lansdowne Hall, Torquay, aged 75, 
the Rev. T. Raven. He was educated at 
Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1822, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1526, and was formerly incumbent 
of Trinity Church, Preston. 

Lately. Aged 64, the Landgrave Chas. 
de Hesse Philipsthal He was born in 
1803, and in 1845 married the Duchess 
Maria of Wurtemburg. 

In Paris, the Prince de Carini, formerly 
Ambassador of the ex-King of Naples at 
London and Berlin. 

In the wilds of Ondoga, near Ovamba 
Land, bordering on the Portuguese terri- 
tories, Mr. Charles J. Anderson, the well- 
known South African traveller. The de- 
ceased was the author of “Lake Ngami, 
or Discoveries in South-west Africa,” and 
also of “The Okavango River: a Nar- 
rative of Travel.” Some few years since 
Mr. Anderson, after many years of travel, 
settled in Damara Land, and became a 
cattle breeder on an extensive scale; but in 
an engagement with the Namaquas to re- 
cover a very large herd of cattle which 
had been stolen, he received a gunshot 
wound, which splintered the thigh bone, 
and rendered him a cripple for life. Not- 
withstanding this fact, this most energetic 
traveller, after staying some time at Cape 
Town for surgical aid, returned up the 
country, and, aided by some eminent 
zoologists in England, proposed to publish 
“An Illustrated Fauna of South-west 
Africa.”— Field. 





Erratom.—tThe Rev. R. H. Hill, who 
died Feb. 4 (see p. 403, ante), was edu- 
cated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (B.A. 
1827), and not at Magdalen Coll., Oxford, 
as there stated; he held no preferment 
during his lifetime other than the vicarage 
of Britford, to which he was appointed in 
1849. We may add that the Rev. R. H. 
Hill, D.C.L., with whom we confounded 
him, is a son of the deceased. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From February 24, 1868, to March 23, 1868, inclusive. 
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STANDARD VALUABLE WORKS ON GARDENING. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S GARDEN. 
HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended as a general Guide in 


Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate (from a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in 

extent) By EDWARD KEMP. Third Edition, enlarged. Illustrated with numerous Plans, 

Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 18s, 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being 
an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies, 
With full directions for their Culture. By MRS. LOUDON, revised by C. EDMONDS. Eighth 
Edition. Feap. cloth. Price 7s, 

THE FERNS NATURE-PRINTED. 


THE NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. With Descriptions by 
THOMAS MOORE, F:L.8. The Figures Nature-Printed by HENRY BRADBURY. 2 vols., 
imperial 8vo, cloth. Price £3. 

DICTIONARY OF BOTANY. 
PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY ; Comprising the Names, 


History, and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full Explanation of Technical 
» Terms. By the late SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. An entirely new Edition, revised, corrected, and 
largely increased. 
London: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverre Srreet, E.C. 
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POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, 


DIFFICULTY of BREATHING, and all similar affections of the Respiratory Organs, 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world. In Bottles only, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 8d., 
and 11s. each. Established nearly half a century. 
SATISFACTORY LETTER. 
5, Wood Street, Milbank, Westminster, October 5th, 1867. 
S1r,—Some months back I had an attack of bronchitis, which left at times a tickling in the Throat, 
with other unpleasant feelings. I was advised to try the BaLsam or ANISEED ; I did so, and have 
found very great relief; it is most comforting in allaying the irritation, and giving strength to the 
voice. You are at liberty to make use of this as you think proper, and I earnestly hope that others 
may benefit by itas I have done. With many thanks from your obedient Servant, 
To Mr. Powe xt. SaMvEL Dear, Dean's Verger, Westminster Abbey. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


OLIPPOLPPDPLPPPPLIVPPISI VI 





THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By Sir 8. W. Baker. Sixth 
Thousand, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By W. G. Paterave. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition; with Map, Plans, and Portrait of the Author, engraved on Stee] 
by Jeens. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CONNELLS OF CASTLE CONNELL. By Janet 


Gorpox. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 
** Miss Gordon, it is evident, thoroughly understands her méticr, and it is one from which every 
staunch novel-reader can, if he chooses, extract a great deal of pleasure. Altogether, the story is one of 
the best of its class.”—Saturday Review. 
“ An uncommonly lively, vivid, and picturesque writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley. 3 vols., 


crown 8yo, 31s, 6d. 
*¢ Every scene in the book is described with great freshness and realistic power. We will freely 
confess that the book is a delightful one to read, and that there is not a line of dull writing in it from 
beginning to end.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW LANDLORD. Translated from the original 
Hungarian of Maurice Joxar. By A. J. Patrerson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
21s, [This day. 


VITTORIA COLONNA: her Life and Poems. With 


Photographs. By Mrs. Henry Roscor. Crown 8yo, 9s. [This day, 


ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. By 


J. T. Nerrresurr. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s, 6d. [This day. 


EDMUND BURKE: A Historical Study. By John 
Morury. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘Its sustained power of reasoning, its wide sweep of observation and reflection, its elevated, 
ethical, and social tone, stamp it as a work of high excellence, and as such we cordially recommend it 
to our readers.”—Saturday Review. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 


and PITT. By Gotpwin Smirn. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. age 
THE: STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1868: a Sta- 


tistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and Soverei of the }# 
Civilized World. Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. By Freprrickt 
Martin. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE ATLAS OF EUROPE. Containing 48 Coloured 
Maps on the same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a Copious Index. Half 
morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 


** Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can scarcely fail to become popular hand- 
books in the study of history or geographical knowledge The best thing of the Rind we have | 
seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and the reading-table.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on the Conti- |” 
nent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By Professor KrnosLey. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By H. M. Hozter. 2 vols. 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 28s. 


* Instead of a set of brilliant fragments, these volumes form a connected history of sterling merit 7 
and great attraction, and though time will, no doubt, yield material for a more ect work; this will 
probably be unsurpassed in its class for ability, eloquence, and real knowledge.”—Times. ; 
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